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CHATTER L 

HlLLsBOUOWiH and its outlying suburbs make bricks by the 
million, spin and weave both wool and cotton, forge in*stK*l 
from the finest needle up to a ship’s armour, and so add con- 
siderably to the kingdom’s wealth. 

But industry so Mist, working by steam, on a limited 
space, has been fatal to beauty: Hillsborough, though built 
on one of the loveliest sites in England, is perhaps the most 
hideous town in creation. All ups and downs and back 
slums. Not one of its wriggling, broken -backed streets has 
handsome shops in an unbroken row. Ilouncs seem to have 
battled in the air, and stuck wherever they tun tided down dead 
out o£ the melee. But, worst of all. the city is po ckmar ked 
with public-houses, and bristles with high round chimneys. 
Tki ■so are not confined to a locality, but stuck all over the 
place like cloves in an orange. They defy the law, and belch 
forth massy volumes of black smoke, that hang like aere^of 
crape over the place, and veil the sun and the blue sky even 
in the brightest day; but in a fog — why, the air of Hills- 
borough looks a thing to plough, if you want a dirty job. 

More than one' ’Crystal stream runs sparkling down the 
valleys, and oilers the town ; but they soon get defiled, and 
creep through it heavily charged with dyes, clogged with?' * 
putridity, and bubbling with poisonous gases, till at last they 
turn ... more ink, stink, and malaria, and people the church- 
yards as they crawl. 

This infernal city, whose water is blacking, and whose air 
is coal, lies in a basin of delight and beauty : noble slopes, 
broad valleys, watered by rivers and brooks of singular beauty, 
and fringed by fair woods in places j and, eastward, the htlta 
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hisrider gathered up the iwbm, Uiuo k in the spurs, and put 
him at a pfcrt of the mil whore, the moonHght showed a con* 
eiderafele breach* The good horse rose to it,, and cleared J i 
with a toot to spare; and ihe invader landed in the saoreu 
precincts unobserved, for the road he had cotoe by was -not 
visible from Baby House, nor indeed was the church itself* 

He was of swarthy complexion, dressed in a plain suit of 
tweed, 'Well made, and neither new nor old. His hat was of 
the newest fashion, and glossy. Ho had no gloves on. 

• Hi dismounted, and led his horse to the porch. He took 
from jus pocket a largo glittering key and unlocked the church 
door ; then gave his horse a smack on the quarter. That 
sagacious animal walked into the church directly, and his iron 
hoofs rang strangely as he paced over the brick floor of the 
aisle, and made his way under the echoing vault, up to the vory 
altar ;* for near it was the vestry-chost, and in that chest bis corn. 
The young man also entered the church ; but soon came out 
again with a leathern bucket in his hand. Ho then went round 
the church, and was busily employed for a considerable time. 

Ho returned to the porch, carried his bucket in, and 
locked the door, leaving the key inside. 

That night A^el Eaves, a shepherd, was led by his dog, in 
search of a strayed sheep, to a place rarely trodden by the 
foot of. man or |4ast, viz. the west side of Cairnhope Peak. 
He came home palo and disturbed, and sat by the fireside in 
dead silence. “ What ails thee, my man ? ” said Janet, his 
wife ; “ and there’s the very dog keeps a whimpering.” * % 

* 4 What ails us, wife ? Fincher arid mo ? Wo have seen 
sum mat.” 

14 What was it ? ” inquired the woman, suddenly lowering 
her voice. 

'** Cairnhope old church all o’ fire inside.” 

“ Jjftess us and save us ! ” said Janet^fn a whisper, 

, ‘ 44 And the fire it did come and go, m if hell was a blowing 
it. One while the windows was a dull red like, and the 
next they did flare so, I thought it would all burst oat in a blaze. 
And so ’twonld, but, bless your heart, their heads haVt ached 
ibfo hundred year and more, as lighted that there devilish fire,” 
Ha paused a moment, then said, with a sudden grayityaud 
x44nguatinh, and even a sort of half business-like air, 44 Wife, 
je jxtyf make my shroud, and sew it and all; but I wouldn’t 
buy A prutumJ^s ; she is an ill-tongued woman. 
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and came near making mischief between you tod nte last 
Lammermas as ever was.” ’ 

“ Shroud;! M cried Mrs. Eaves, getting seriously alarmed. 
\y'* Why* Abel, what is Caimhope old church to yo&? ton 
were bom in another parish/’ 

Abel slapped his thigh. “ Ay, lass, and another couf%, 
if ye go to that." And hk countenance brighttoed suddenly* 
u And, as for me/’ continued Janot, “ I’m Caimhope ; but 
my mother came from Morpeth, a widdy : and she lies Within 
a hundred yards of where I sit a talking to thee. There’s 
none of my kin laid in old Cairnhope churchyard. Warning’s 
not for thee, nor me, nor yet for our Jock. El, lad, it will be 
for Squire Baby. His father lies up there, and so do all his 
folk. Put on thy hat this minute, and I’ll hood myself, and 
we’ll go up to Baby Hall, and tell Squire/’ 

Abel objected to that, and intimated that his own* fireside 
was particularly inviting to a man, who had seen diabolical 
fires that came and wont, and shone through the very stones 
and mortar of a dead church. 

“ Nay, but,” said Janet, “ they sort o’ warnings are tot 
to bo slighted neither. We must put it off on to Squire, or I 
shall sleep none this night/’ 

They wont up, hand in hand, and often looked askant upon 
the road. > 

When they got to tho Hall, they asked 'to see Mr* Baby. 
After some demur they were admitted to his presence, tod 
found him alone, so far as they could judge by the naked eye ; 
but, as they arrived there charged to the muzzle with super- 
stition, the room presented to their minds some appearances at 
variance with this seeming solitude. Several plates were Set as 
if for guests, and the table, groaned, and tho huge sideboard 
blazed ? with old silver. The Squire himself was in full 
costume, and on his bosom gleamed two orders bestowed upon 
hie ancestors by J*mes III. and Charles III. In other re* 
spects he was rather innocuous, being confined to his chair 1$* 
an attack of gout, and iiTthe act of sipping the superannuated 
compound that had given it him— port. Nevertheless his 
light hair, dark eyebrows, and black eyes, awed them, and 
co-operated with his brilliant costume and the other signs of 
company, to make them wish themselves at the top of vairn* 
hope Peak. However, they were in for it, and told their tale, 
hut in tremulous tones and a low deprecating voice, so that if 
the room should happen to be infested with invisible grandees 
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from tho other world, their attention might 4 not be roused un- 
necessarily. * 

Mr. Baby listened with admirable gravity ; then fixed his 
eyes on ihe'jmir in silence ; and then said in a tone so solemn 
it was almost sepulchral, 44 This very day, nearly a century 
and a half ago, Sir Bichard Baby was* beheaded for being true 
to his rightful king 1 —” 

44 Eh, dear, poor gentleman 1 so now a walks.” It was 
Janet who edged in this — 

ft A$d,” continued the gentleman, loftily ignoring the com- 
ment, 44 they say that on this night such of the Rabys as died 
Catholics hold high mass in tho church, and the ladies walk 
throe times round tlie churchyard ; twice with their veils down, 
once with bare faces, and great eyes that glitter like stars.” 

44 I wouldn’t like to see the jades,” quavored Abel : 44 their 
ladyships I mean, axing their pardon.” 

44 Nor 1 1 ” said Janet, with a groat shudder. 

44 It would not be good for you,” suggested tho Squire ; 
44 for the first glance from those dead and glittering eyes 
strikes any person of tho lower orders dumb ; tho second, 
blind ; the third, dead. So I’m informed . Therefore — let me 
advue you never to go near Gaimkope old church at flight,” 

44 Not I, sir,” said the simple woman. 

44 Nor your children : unless you are very tired of them.” 

44 Heaven forbid, sir I But oh, sir, we thought it might be 
a warning like.” 

“ To whom ? ” 

44 Why, sir, th’ old Squire lies there ; and heaps more of 
your folk : and so Abel here was afoar’d — but you are tho 
best judgo ; we bo no scholars. Th’ old church warn’t red- 
hot from eend to eoud for nought ;• that’s certain.” 

44 Oh, it is me you carno to warn ? ” said Baby, and his 
lip curled. ^ 

44 Well, sir” (melliflugusly), 44 we thbught you had the 
t&st right to know.” 

44 My good woman,” said tho warned, 44 1 shall die when 
my ttoie comes. But I shall not hurry myself, for ail the 
gontlemen in Paradise, nor all the blackguards upon earth.” 

He spake, and sipped his port with one hand, and waved 
them superbly back to their villago with the other. 

But, when they were gone, ho pondered. 

And the more lie pondered, the farther he got from the 
prosaic but singular foot. 
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CHAPTER II. 

In the old, 'oak diuing-roora, where the above eolfoquy took 
place, hung a series of family portraits. One Was of a lovely 
girl with oval face, olive complexion, and large dark tetffter 
eyes ; and this was the gem of the whole collection ; but it 
conferred little pleasure on. the spectator, owing to a trivial 
circumstance — it was turned with its face to the wall ; and all 
that mot the inquiring eye was an inscription on thf canvas, 
not intended to be laudatory. 

This beauty, with her back to creation ,%as Edith Baby, 
Guy's sister. 

During their father's lifetime she was petted and allowed* 
her own way. Hillsborough, odious to her brother, was, 
naturally, very attractive to her, and she often rod® into the 
town to shop and chat with her friends, and often stayed a day 
or two in it, especially with a Mrs. Manton, wife of a wealthy 
manufacturer. 

Guy merely sneered at her, her friends, and her tastes, till 
he suddenly discovered that she had formed an attachment to 
one of the obnoxious class, Mr. James Little, a great contract 
builder. He was too shocked at first to vent his anger. He 
turned pale, and could hardly speak; ^ud the poor girl’d 
bosom began to quake. \ 

But Guy’s opposition went no farther than cold aversion to 
the intimacy — until liis father died. Then, though but a year 
blder than Edith, he assumed authority and, as head of the 
houso, forbade the connexion. At the same time he told her 
he should not object, under the circumstances, to her marrying 
Dr. Amboyno, a rising phy^’an, and a man of good family, 
who loved her sincerely, had showrfhis love plainly before 
ever Mr. Little \^as heard of. 

# Edith tried to soften her brother ; but he was resolute, and 
said Baby Hall should never be au appendage to a workshop*. 
Sooner than that, lie would settle it on his cousin Richard, a 
gentleman he abhorred, and never called, either to his &ce or 
behind his hack, by any other name than “ Dissolute Dick.” 

Then Edith became very unhappy, and temporised more or 
loss, till her lover, who had shown considerable forbearance, 
lost pationce at last, and said she must either have no spirit, 
or no true affection for him. 

Then came a month or two of misery, the tender clinging 
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nature of the girl being averse to detach itself from either of 
those two persons. She loved them both with an affection she 
could have so easily reconciled, if they would only have 
allowed toer- 

4ml it all ended according to Nature. She came of age, 
plucked up a spirit, and married Mr. James Little. 

Her brother declined to bo present at tho wedding ; but, as 
soon as she returned from her tour, and settled in Hillsborough, 
he sent his groom with a cold, civil note, reminding her that 
their father had settled nineteen hundred pounds on her, for 
her separate use, with remainder to her children, if any ; that 
he and Mr. Graham were tho trustees of this small fund ; that 
they had invested it, according to the provisions of the settle- 
ment, in a first mortgage on land ; and informing her that half 
a year’s interest at 41 per cent, was due, which it was his duty 
to pay into her own hand and no other person’s ; she would 
therefore oblige him by receiving the enclosed cheque, ana 
signing the enclosed receipt. 

The receipt came back signed, and with it a few gentle 
lines, “ hoping that, in time, he would forgive her, and bestow 
on her wlmt she needed and valued more than money : her own 
brother’s, her only brother’s, affection.” 

On receiving this, his eyes were suddenly moist, and he 
actually groaned. “ A lady every inch ! ” he .said ; “yet she 
has gone and map. led a bricklayer.” 

• Well, blood is thicker than water, and in a few years thoy 
were pretty good friends again, though they saw but little of 
one another, meeting only in Hillsborough, which Guy hated 
and never drove into now, without what he called his antidotes; 
a Bible and a bottle of lavender- water. It was his humour to 
read the one, and sprinkle the other, as soon as evor he got 
within the circle of tire smoky trades. 

When Edith’s little boy was nine years old, and* much 
admired for his quickness and love of lcaritfhg, and of making 
f wdlkiug-Btick heads and ladies’ work-boxes, Mr. Little’s 
prosperity received a severe check, and through his own fault. 
He peculated largely in building villas, overdid the market, 
and got crippled. He had contracts uncompleted, and was 
liable to penalties ; and at last saw himself the nominal 
possessor of a brick wilderness, but on the verge of ruin for 
want of cash. 

He tried every other resource first : but at last he came to 
his wife, to borrow her 1,900/. Tho security he offered was a 
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mortgage on twelve carcases, or houses the haro walk mi 
roofs of which were built. 

Mrs, Little wrote at once to Mr. Baby for her r^oftey. 

Instead *of lending the trust-money hastily, Baby submitted 
the proposal to his solicitor, and that gentleman soon discovered 
the vaunted security was a second mortgage, with interest over- 
due on the first; 'and -so ho told Guy, who then merely 
remarked, u I expected as much ; when had a tradesman any 
sense of honour in money matters ? This one would cheat his 
very wife and child.” * 

He declined the proposal, in two words, 'piotton security ! ,f 

Then Mr. James Little found another Security that looked 
very plausible, and primed his wife with arguments, and shQ 
implored Guy to call and talk it over with them both. 

He came that very afternoon, aud brought his father’s will. 

Then Edith offered the socuritv, and tried to convey to the 
trustee her full belief that it was undeniable. 

Guy picked terrible holes in it, and read their father's will, 
confining the funds to consols, or a first mortgage on land. 
“ You take the money on these conditions; it is almost as 
improper of you to wish to evade them, as it would be of mo to 
assist you. And then there is your child ; I am bound in 
honour not to risk his little fortune, See, here’s my signature 
to that.” 

u My child ! ” cried Edith, “ When he'Conns of age, 1*11 
go on my knees to him and say, * My darling, I borrowed your 
money to save .your father’s credit.’ And my darling will 
^hrow his arms round me, and forgive me.” 

“ Simpleton ! ” said Guy. “ And how about your daughters 
and their husbands ? Aud their husbands’ solicitors ? Will 
they throw Ibeir arms round your neck, and break forth into 
twaddle V No ! I have made inquiries. Your husband’s 
affairs ‘aro desperate, I won't throw your money into his well ; 
and you will both live to thank me for seeing clearer than you 
do, and saving this 1,900/. for you and \ ours,” > 

James Little had writhed in his chair for sumo time ; he 
now cried out wildly, “ Edith, you shall demean yourself no 
more. He always hated me ; ami now let him have his will, 
and seal my dishonour and my ruin. Oblige mo by leaving my 
house, Mr. Baby.” 

“ Oh, no, James! ” cried Edith, trembling, and shocked at 
this affront. 

But Guy roso like a tower, “ I’vo noticed this trait in all 
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tradespeople, M . said he grimly* u They are obsequious to a 
gentlepa# so long as they hope to get the better of him ; but, 
the moment they find it impossible to overreach him, they 
insult him.”’- And with this he stalked out of the house. 

I* Oh, my poor James, how could you ? ” said Edith. 

° Forgive me,” said he, quietly. u It is all over. That 
was our last chance.** 

Guy ltaby walked down the street, stung to the quick. He 
wont straight to his solicitor and arranged to borrow 1,900 h 
on his own property. " 1 For,” said he, “ 1*11 show them both 
how little a snob can understand a gentleman. I won’t tamper 
with her son’s money, but I’ll give her my own to throw into 
his well. Confound him ! why did she ever marry him ? ” 

When the business was virtually settled, he came back to 
tho houso in great haste. 


Meantime Mr. James Little went up to his dressing-room, 
as usual, to dress for dinner ; but he remained there so long 
that, at last, Mrs. Little sent her maid to tell him dinner was 
ready. 

The girl had hardly reached the top of the stairs, when 
she gavo a terrible scream that rang through the whole house. 

Mrs. Little rushed upstairs, and found her clinging to the 
banisters, and pointing at tho floor, with eyes protruding and 
full of horror. Pier candlestick had fallen from her benumbed 
hand ; but the halMamp revealed what her finger was quiver- 
ing and pointing at ; a dark fluid trickling slowly out into the 
lobby from beneath the bed-room door. * 


It was blood. 

The room was burst into, and the wretched tottering wife, 
hanging upon her sobbing servants, found her lover, her hus- 
band, her child's father, lying on tho floor, dead by his own 
hand ; stone dead. A terrible sight for strangers to sec ; but 
for her, what words can even shadow the horror of it ! 

*■* I drop the veil on her wild bursts of agony, and piteous 
appeals to him who could not hear her cries. 

the gaping wound that lot out that precious life, her eye 
never ceased to see it, nor her own heart to bleed with it, 
whilo she lived. 


She was gently dragged away, and supported down to 
another room. Doctor Amboyne camo and did what he could 
for her ; and that was— nothing. 
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At this time she seemed stupefied. But, when Guy came 
beaming into the room to tell her he had got her the money, a 
terrible scene occurred. The bereaved wife uttcml a mise- 
rable scream at sight of him, and swooned away, directly. 

The maids gathered round her, laid her down, and cut her 
stays, and told Guy the terrible tidings, in broken whispers, 
over her insensible body. 

He rose to his feet horrified. He began to gasp and sob. 
And he yearned to say something to coinfort her. At that 
moment his house, bis heart, and all he had, were hers. 

But as soon as she came to herself, and caught sight of 
him, sho screamed out, “ Oh, the sight of hilft ! the sight of 
him ! ” and, swooned away again. 

Then the women pushed him out of the room, and he went 
away with uneven steps, and sick at heart. 

lie shut himself up in Baby Hall, and felt very sad and 
remoi'scful. He directed, his solicitor to render Mrs. Little 
every assistance, and supply her with funds. Exit these good 
offices were respectfully declined by Mi*. Joseph Little, tlio 
brother of the deceased, who had come from Birmingham to 
conduct the funeral and settle other matters. 

Mr. Joseph Little was known to be a small master-cutler, 
who had risen from a workman, and even now put blades and • 
handles together with his own hands, at odfcl^ times, though he 
had long ceased to forge or grind. * 

Mr. Baby drew* in haughtily at this interference. 

It soon transpired that Mr. James Little had died hope- 
lessly insolvent, and the 1,900/. would really have been 
engulfed. 

Baby waited for this fact to sink into his sister’s mind ; 
and then one day nature tugged so at lps heart-strings, that 
he dashed off a warm letter, beginning- — “ My poor Edit}), 
let bygones be bygpnes,” and inviting her find her boy to live 
with him at Baby Hall. 

The heart-broken widow sent back a reply, in a hand- * 
writing scarcely recognisable as hoi's. Instead of her usual 
precise and delicate hand, the letters w ere large, tremulous, 
and straggling, and the lines slanted downwards, 

“ White to me, speak to me, no more. For pity's sake let 
me forget there is a man in the world who is my brother and 
his murderer. 


“ Edith, 
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Gay opened this letter with a hopeful face, and turned pale 
as ashes at the contents. 

But &is conscience was c*ear, and his spirit high. “ Un- 
just idiot !'* he muttered, and locked her latter up in his 
desk. ' 

4 Next morning he received a letter from Joseph Little, 
in ft clear, stiff, perpendicular writing : — 

1 Sl&, — I find nay sister-in-law wrote you, yesterday, a harsh 
letter, which I do not approve ; and have told her as much. 
Deceased's affairs were irretrievable, and I blame no other 
man for his rash act, which may God forgivo l As to your 
kind and generous invitation, it deserves her gratitude ; hut 
Mrs* Little and myself have mingled our tears together over 
my poor brother's grave, and now we do not care to part 
Before your esteemed favour came to hand, it had been settled 
she should leave this sad neighbourhood and keep my house 
at Birmingham, where she will meet with due respect. I am 
only a small tradesman ; but I can pay my debts, and keep 
tho pot boiling. Will teach the boy some good trade, and 
make him a useful member of society, if I am spared, 

<f I am, sir, yours respectfully, 

“ Joseph Little.” 

»• Sin,— I beg to 'acknowledge, with thanks, your rospectable 
letter. / 

“ As all direct communication between Mrs. James Little 
and myself is at an end, oblige mo with your address in Bir- 
mingham, that I may remit to you-, half-yearly, as her agent, 
the small sum that has escaped bricks ami mortar. 

“ When her son comes of ago, she will probably forgive mo 
for declining to dofragd him of his patrimony. 

« But it will be too late ; for I shall never forgive her, 
olive or dead. < 

“ I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

“Guy llAiiY.” 

When ho had posted this letter he tinned Edith’s picture 
to the wall, and wrote on the canvus — 

“gone into teade.” 

He sent for his attorney, made a new will, and bequeathed 
las land, houses, goods and chattels, to Dissolute Dick and 
bi« for ever. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The sorrowful widow was so fond of hor little Henyy/and the 
uncertainty of life was so burnt into her now, that she could 
hardly bear him out of her sight. Yet her love was of tl!e 
true maternal stamp ; not •childish and self-indulgent. She 
kept him from school, for fear he should be brought hopae 
dead to her ; but she gave her own mind with zeal to educate 
him. Nor was she unqualified. If she had less learning than 
schoolmasters, she knew better bow to communicate what she 
did know to a budding mind. She taught hi& to read fluently, 
and to write beautifully ; and she coaxed him, as only a 
woman can, over the dry elements of music and arithmetic/ 
She also taught him dancing and deportment, and to sew On 
a button. He was a quick hoy at nearly everything, but, 
when he was fourteen, his true genius went a-head of his 
mere talents : he showed a heaven-born gift for — carving in 
wood. This pleased Joseph Little hugely, and ho fostered it 
judiciously. 

The boy worked, and thought, and in time arrived at 
such delicacies of execution, he became discontented with the 
humdrum tools then current. “ Then learn to make your 
own, boy,” cried Joseph Little, joyfully ; find so initiated him 
into the whole mystery of hardening, forging^rindiug, handle* 
making, and cutlery : and Henry, young and enthusiastic, 
took his turn at them all in right down earnest. 

• At twenty, ho had sold many a piece of delicate carving, 
and could make graving-tools incomparably superior to any ho 
could buy ; and, for his ago, was an accomplished mechanic* 

Joseph Little wont tho way of all llesli. 

They mourned and missed him ; au?l, at Henry's earnest 
request, his mothqr disposed of the plant, and went with him 
to* London. 

Then tho battlo of life began. He was a long time out qjf„ 
employment, and they both lived on his mother's little fortune. 

But Henry was never idle* , Ho set up a littlo forge hard 
by, and worked at it by day* and at night hot would often $it 
carving, while his mother read to him, and Said he, “ Mother, 
I'll never rest till I can carve the bloom upon a plum.” 

Not to dwell on th© process, the final result was this. 
He rose at last to eminence as a carver; but as m mvente 
and forger of carving-tools he had no rival ip England* V 
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Having with great labour, patience, and skill, completed a 
master-piece of carving, (there were plums with the bloom on, 
and otto^r incredibles,) and also a,, set of carving-tools equally 
exquisite ip their way, he got a popular tradesman to exhibit both 
the work and the tools in his window, on a huge silver salver, 
r The thing made a good deal of noise in the trade, and 
drew many spectators to the shop* window. 

One day Mr. Cheetham, a master- cutler, stood in admira- 
ls* a before the tools, and saw his way to coin the workman. 

This Cheetham was an able man, and said to himself, 
“ I’ll nail him for Hillsborough, directly. London mustn’t 
have a hand that can beat us at anything in our Jine.” 

He found Henry out, and offered him constant employ- 
ment, as a forger and cutler of carving-tools, at 4/. per woek. 

Henry’s black eyes sparkled, but he restrained himself. 
“That's to be thought of. I must speak to my old lady. 
Shp is not at home just now.” 

He did speak to her, and she put her two hands together 
and said, “ Hillsborough 1 Oh, Homy ! ” and tin .ears stood 
in her eyes ^directly. 

“ Well, don’t fret,” said he : “ it is only saying no.” 

So when Mr. Cheetham called again for the reply, Henry 
declined, with thanks. On this Mr. Cheetham never moved, 
lm* smiled, and offered him 61. per week, and his journey free. 

ITemy went, into another room, and argued tbe matter. 
“ Gome, mother, he is up to 61. a week now ; and that is 
every shilling I’m worth ; and, when I get an apprentice, it 
will be 92. clear to us. 

u The sight of the place ! ” objected Mrs. Little, hiding 
her face in her hands instinctively. 

He kissed her, and talked good manly sense to her, and 
begged her to have more courage. 

She was little able to deny him, and she consented j but 
cried, out of his sight, a good many times about it. 

As tor Henry, strong in the consciousness of power and 
ujrill, he felt glad he was going to Hillsborough. “ Many a 
workman has risen to the top of the tree in that place,” said 
he. 1 “ Why, this very Cheetham was grinding saws in a 
water-wheel ten years ago, I’ve heard Uncle Joe say* Come, 
mother, don’t you be a baby] I'll settle you in a cottage 
outside the smoke ; you shall * make a palace of it ; and well 
rise in the v&y town where we fell, and friends and foes 
shall see us.” . 
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DJr, Cheetham purchased both ike carving and, the toots 
to exhibit in Hillsborough ; and the purchas e-money , less a 
heavy commission, was paid to Henry. He showed Mm little 
thirty pounds, and helped her pack tm ; and ne$t my they 
reached Hillsborough by train, ' l *14. 

' Henry took a close cab, and carried his mother on to the 
suburbs in search of a lodging. She wore a thick veil, and 
laid her head on her son's shoulder, ,and held his brown 
though elegant hand with her white fingers, that quivered a 
little as she passed through the well-known streets. 

As for Henry, he felt quite triumphant and graiffl, and 
consoled her in an off-hand, hearty way- ” $ome, cheer up, 
and face the music. They have all forgotten you by this 
time, and, when they do see you again, you shall he as good 
as the best of them. I don't drink, and IVe got a trade all 
to myself here, and I’d rather make my fortune itf this town 
than any other: and, mother, you have been a good friend to 
me ; I won’t ever marry till I have done you justice, and 
made you the queen of this very town.” 

And so ' iiJS rattled on, in such high spirits, that the groat 
soft thing began to smile with motherly love and pride through 
\ her tears, ere they found a lodging. 

Next day to the works, and there the foreman showed him 
a small forge on the ground floor, and a vacant room above to 
make his handles in and put the tools together : the blades 
wore to be ground, whetted, and finished by cheaper hands. 

A quick- eared grinder soon came up to them, and said 
roughly, “ Ain’t we to wet now forge ? ” 

•‘‘They want their drink out of you,” said the foreman; 
and whispered, in great anxiety, “ Don’t say no, or you might 
as well work in a wasp’s nest as here.” , 

“ All right,” said Henry, cheerfully. ^ “I’m no drinker 
myself, but I’ll stand what is customary.” 

“ That is right,” -said Foreman Bayne. “ ’Twill cost you 
fifteen shillings. But peace is cheap at as many guineas,” 

The word was given, and oveiy man who worked on th<v 
same floor with Henry turned out to drink at his expense, 
and left off work for a good hour. With somo exceptions 
they were a rough lot, and showed little friendliness or good- 
humour over it. One even threw out a hint that no cockney 
forges were wanted in Hillsborough. But another took him 
up and said, u Maybe not ; but you are not much of a man 
to drink his liquor and grudge him hie bread.” 

Otttutwra Jtik/ishna Public ttfcMfc 

%embfa. 09 Dm I o/ 
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After this waste of time and money /Henry went back W 
the works/ and h workman told him, rather sulkier, <te was 
wante<Lin the foreman’s office. 

He went in, and there was a lovely girl of eighteen, who 
looked at him with undisguised curiosity, and addressed him 
thus : “ Sir, is it you that carve wood so beautifully ? ” 

Henry blushed, and hesitated,: and that made the young 
lady blush herself a very little, and she said, “ I wished to 
take lessons in carving/* Then, as ho did not reply, she 
turned to Mr. Bayne, “ But perhaps he objects *lo teach 
other people ? ” 

“ We should object to his teaching other workmen,” said 
the foreman ; “ but,” turning to Henry, “ there is no harm in 
your giving her a lesson or two, after hours. You will want a 
set of the tools, Miss ? ” 

“ Of course I shall. Please put them into the carriage ; 

and when will he come and teach me, I wonder ? for I am 

wild to begin.” 

Henry said he could come Saturday afternoon, or Monday 
morning early, 

“ Whichever you please,” said the lady, and put down her 
card on the desk ; then tripped away to her carriage, leaving 
Henry charmed with her beauty and ease. 

Ho went home to his mother, and told her ho was to give 
lessons to the handsomest young lady he had ever seen. “ She 
has bought the specimen tools too ; so I must forgo some more, 
and lose no time about it.” 

“ Who is she, I wonder? ” 

“ Here is her card. * Miss Garden, Woodbine Villa, nealh 
Hill 

“Carden!” said the widow. Thou, after a anomont’s 
thought. “ Oh, Henry, don’t go near them. Ah, I know how 
it would be. Hillsborough is not like London. Yoft can’t be 
long hid in it.” 

“ Why, what is the matter ? Do you know the' lady ? ” 

“ Oh, yes. Her papa is director of an insurance company 
in London. I remember her being bom very wpll. The very 
day she was christened — her name is .Grace — you were six 
years old, and I took you to her christening : and oh, Harry, 
my brother is her godfather. Don’t you go near that Gra<fy 
Carden ; don’t visit any one that know us in better days*” 

“ Why, what have we to be ashamed of? ” said Henry. 
« ,r Jftsa*t as if we sat twitidling our thumbs and howling,/ W$ 
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have seen bettor days.’ And tisn’i as 5| ^ asked favours of 
anybody. For my part I don't care who knows I am here, 
and can make three hundred a year with my own ha&^f and 
wrong no man. I’d rather be a good workman in woodland , 

steel than an arrogant old fool like your b . Noj I won't 

own him for yours or mine either-— ball him Baby. Well, I v 
wouldn’t change places with him, nor any of his sort : I'm a 
British workman, and worth a dozen- Babys — useless scum! ” 

“ That you are, dear ; so don’t demean yourself to giro mj 
of them lessons. Her godfather would be sure to hear of $•" * 

“Well, I won’t, to please you. But you have no more 
pluck than a chicken — begging your pardon, n&ther.” 

“No, dear,” said Mrs. Little, humbly, quite content to * 
gain her point and lose her reputation for pluck ; if any. 

Henry worked regularly, and fast, and well, and in less 
than a fortnight a new set of his carving-tools were on view in 
Hillsborough, and another in London ; for it was part of 
Mr. Cheetham’s strategy to get all Ike London orders, and 
oven make London believe that those superior instruments had 
originated iu Hillsborough. 

. One day Miss Carden called and saw Bayne in the office. 
Her vivid features wore an expression of vexation, aud she com- 
plained to him that the wood-enrvor had never been near her. 

Bay no was surprised at that ; but ho was a man who always 
nllayod irritation on the spot. “Bely on it; there’s some 
reason /’ said he* “Pei haps he has not got settled. I’ll go 
for him directly.” 

“.Thank you,” said the young lady. Then, in the same 
breath, “ No, take me to him, and perhaps we may catch him 
carving — cross thing ! ” 

Bayne assented cheerfully, and led the way across a yard, 

, aud up a dirty stone stair, which, solid as it was, vibrated with 
, the powerful machinery that steam was driving on every side of ‘ 

■ it. He opened a door suddenly, and ITenry looked up from 
; his work, aud saw the invaders. 

He stared a little at first, and then got up and looked em- 4I . 
, bnrrassed and confused. 

• “ You did not keep your word, sir,” said Grace, quietly* 

“ No,” ho muttered, and hung his head. 

Ho seemed so confused aud ashamed, that Bayne came to 
uis assistance. “ The fact is, no workman likes to do a hand’s- • 
turn on Saturday afternoon. I think they would rather break 
’ pun day than Saturday.” 
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41 It w not that/' said Homy, in a low voice. 

Grace - heard him, bat answered Mr. Bayne: u Oh, dear, 
t wiBk I had known, I fear I have made an unreasonable 
request: for, of coarse, after working so hard all the week— - 
but then why did you let me purchase the tools to carve with ? 
'*Papa says they are very dear, Mr. Bayne. But that is what 
gentlemen always say if one buys; anything that is really good. 
But of course they mil be dear, if I am not to be taught how 
to use them.” She then looked in Mr. Bayne’s face with an 
air of infantine simplicity : “ Would Mr. Cheetkam take them 
back, I wonder, under the circumstances ? ” 

At this sly thrust, Bayne began to look anxious ; hut Henry 
relieved him the next moment by saying, in a sort of dogged 
way, “ There, there ; I’ll come.” Ho added, after a pause, 
“ I will give you six lessons, if you like.” 

u I shall be so much obliged. When will you come, eh ? ” 
“ Next Saturday, at threo o’clock.” 

“ I shall be sure to be at home, sir.” 

She then said something polite about not disturbing him 
further, and vanished with an arch smilo of pleasure and vie 
tory, that disclosed a vow of exquisite white teeth, and haunted 
Henry Little for many a day after. 

Ho told his mother wliat had happened, and showed so 
much mortified pride that she no longer dissuaded him from 
keeping his -word. “Only pray don’t tell her your name/’ 

* baid she. 

** Well, hut what am 1 to do if slie asks it ? ” 

“ Say Thompson, or Johnson, o; anything you like, except 
Little.” 

This request roused Henry 's bile. “ What, am I a criminal, 
to deny my name ? And how shall I look, if I go and give 
her a false n am#, and then she comes to Bayne and loams my 
right one ? No, I’ll keep my name back, if I can ; but I’ll 
never disown it. I’m not ashamed of it, if you are,” 

This reduced poor Mrs. Little to silence ; followed, in due 
„ course, by a few meek, clandestine tears. 

Henry put on his new tweed suit, and hat, and went up to 
the 1 villa. He announced himself as the workman from Cheet- 
ham's ; and the footman, who had probably his orders, ushered 
him into the drawing-room at once. There he found Gracq 
Carden seated, reading, and a young woman sewing at a ro 
Spectful distance. This pair were types ; Grace, of a you$/ 
English gentlewoman, and Jael Bence of a villager by unbro^ 
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descent. Grace was tall* supple, and serpentine, yqt not thin ; 
Jael was robust and ample, without being fat ; she was of the 
same height, though Grace looked the taller. Grace liid dark 
brown eyes and light brown hair ; and her blooming .cheek and 
Switching mouth shone with expression so varied,* yet vivi<L 
and' always appropriate to the occasion, grave or gay, playftu 
or dignified, that her countenance made artificial faces, and 
giggling-in-the-wrong-pkce faces, painfully ridiculous. As for 
such faces as Jael’s, it killed them on the spot, but that was 
all. Jael’s hair was reddish, and her full eyes wore grey; she 
was freckled a little under the eyes, but the rest of her cheek 
full of rich pure colour, healthy, but not the^least coarse * and 
her neck an alabaster column. Hers was a meek, monotonous 
countenance ; but with a certain look of concentration. Alto-* 
gethor, a humble beauty of tho old rural type ; healthy, cleanly, 
simple, candid, yet demure. 

Henry came in, and the young lady received him with 
a manner very different from that she had worn down at tho 
works. Bho was polite, but rather stiff and dignified. 

He sat down at her request, anti, wondering at himself, 
entered on the ofiieo ol preceptor. He toolc up tho carving- 
tools, and explained the use of several : then offered, by way 
ol illustration, to work on something. 

u That wiU be tbo best way, much,” s^Td. Grace quietly, 
but her evo sparkled. * 

“ 1 daresay lb ore's some lumber to be found in a great 
house like this?” 

** Lumber? why, them's a largo garret devoted to it. 
Jael, please take him to tho lumber-room.” 

Jael fixed her needle in her work, and kid it down gently 
on a table near her, then rose and led the way to the lumber- 
room. . m 

In that invaluabk) repository Henry soon found two old 
knobs? lying on the ground (a four-poster had been wrecked 
hard by), and a piece of deal plank jutting out of a mass of 
things. He pulled hard at the plank ; but it was long, and so*t 
jammed in by miscellaneous articles, that he could not get 
it clear. 

Jael looked on demurely at his efforts for some time ; then 
she suddenly seized tho pknk a little higher up. “ Now, 
pull,” said she, and gavo a tug like a young elephant : out 
came tho pknk directly, with a great rattle of dislocated 
lumber. 
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“ Well* you are a strong one,” said Henry. 

“ Oh, one and one makes two, sir,” replied the vigorous 
damsel‘s modestly. 

“ That, is ti*ue, but you tnrew your weight into it like a 
workman. ' Now hand me that rusty old saw } and I’ll cut off 
as much as we want*” 

Whilo he was sawing off a piece of the plank, Jael stood 
and eyed him silently awhile. But presently her curiosity 
oozed out. “ If you please, sir, be you really a working 
udui ? ” 

“ Why, what else should I be 7 ” was the answer, given 
rather brusquely. 

“A great many gentlefolks comes here as is no better 
dressed nor you be.” 

“ Dress is no rule. Don’t you go and take me for a 
gentleman, or we shan’t agree. Wait till I’m as arrogant, and 
emptv, and lazy as they are. I am a workman, and proud 
of it.” 

“ It’s nought to be ashamed on, that’s certain,” said Jael. 
“I’ve carried many a sack of grain up into our granary, and 
made a few hundrod- weight of cheese and butter, besides 
house-work and farm-work. Bless your heart, I bavu't idle 
when I be at home.” 

And pray where is your home ? ” asked Henry, looking 
up a moment,* not that ho cared one straw. 

“ If you please, sir, I do come from Caimhope village. 
I’m old Nat Deuce’s daughter. There’s two of us, and I'm 
the youngest. Squire sent me in here, becauso Miss said 
Hillsborough girls wasn’t altogether honest, Bhe is a dear 
kind young lady ; but I do pine for home and tbo farm at 
times ; and frets . about the young calves : they want so much 
looking after. 4^d sister, she’s a- courting, and can’t give her 
mind to ’em as should be. I'll carry the, board for you, sir.” 

“All right,” said Henry carelessly; but, as they^wont 
along, ho thought to himself, “ Bo a skilled workman passes 
' for a gentleman with rustics : fancy that ! ” 

On their return to the drawing-room, Henry asked for a 
high* wooden stool, or chair, and said it would be as well to 
pin some newspapers over the carpet. A high stool was soon 
got from the kitchen, and Jael went promptly down on her 
knees, and crawled about, pinning the newspapers in a large 
square. 

Henry stood apart, superior, and thought to himself, ** Bt> 
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much for domestic servitude. What a position for a handsome 
girl — creeping about on all fours ! ” 

When all was ready, he drew some Arabesque forms with 
his pencil on the board. He then took an exquisite little saw 
he had invented for this work, and fell upon the board with ^ 
rapidity that, contrasted with his previous nonchalance, looked 
like fury. But he was one <tf your fast workmen. The lithe 
saw seemed to twist in his hand like a serpent, and in a very 
short time he had turned four feet of the board into open- 
work. He finished the edges off with his cutting tools, andrthere 
was a transformation as complete as of linen cloth turned lace. 

Grace was delighted. “ Shall I ever bo Uble to do that?” 

" In half a day. That’s not carving: that’s trickery. The 
tool does it all. Before I invented this saw, a good workman* 
would have been a day over that ; but now you can do. it in 
half an hour, when you are master of the instrument. And 
now I’ll show you honest work.” He took one of the knobs 
and examined it ; then sawed off a piece, and worked on the 
rest so cunningly with his various cutters, that it grew into a 
human face before their very eyes. He even indicated Jael 
Bence’s little flat cap by a means at once simple and inge- 
nious. All the time he was working the women’s eyes literally 
absorbed him : only those of Grace flashed vivid curiosity, 
Jael\s open orbs were fixed with admiration and awe upon his 
supernatural cleverness. 

He now drow some more Arabesques on the remaining part 
of the board, and told Miss Carden she must follow those 
outlines with tho saw, and ho would examine her work on 
Mouday morning. He then went off with a quick independent 
air, as one whose every minute was gold. 

“ If you please, Miss,” said Jael, “ is he a real working 
man, or only a gentleman as makes it his pastime ? ” 

“ A gentleman ! <Whnt an idea ! Of course he is a working 
man.’ But a very superior person.” 

“ To bo sure,” continued Jael, not quite convinced, “ he 
don’t come up to Squire Kaby ; but, dear heart, ho have rf^ 
grander way with him than most of the Hillsborough geptle- 
folks as calls here.” 

u Nonsense ! ” said Grace, authoritatively. “ Look at 
his nails.” 

Henry came twice a week, and his pupil made remarkable 
progress. She was deferential, attentive, enthusiastic. 
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By degrees the work led to a little conversation ; and that 
in due course expanded into a variety of subjects ; and the 
young %dy, to her surprise, found her carver well read in 
History and Sciences, and severely accurate in his information, 
whereas her own, though abundant, Was rather loose* 

One day she expressed her surprise that he could have found 
time to he so clever with his fingers and yet cultivate his mind. 

44 Well,” said he, “ I was lucky enough to have a good 
mother. She taught me all she knew, and she gave me a 
taste for reading ; and that has been the making of mo : kept 
me out uf the public-house for one thing.” 

“ Ah l you were fortunate. I lost my mother, sir, when I 
was but eight years old.” * ’ 

44 Oh, dear, that was a bad job,” said Henry brusquely but 
kindly. 

“A vejy bad job,” said Grace smiling; but the next 
moment she suddenly turned her fair head away, and tears 
stole down her cheeks. 

Henry looked very sorry, and Jael, without moving, looked 
at Grace, and opened those sluices, her eyes, and two big 
drops of sympathy rolled down her comely face in a moment. 

That day, when young Little shut the street door oi 
41 Woodbine Villa” and stepped into the road, a sort of dull 
pAin seemed to traverse his chest. It made his heart ache a 
little, this contrast of the sweet society he had left and the 
smoky town towards which he now turned his face. He seemed 
to be ejected from Paradise for the next five days. It was 
Monday, yet he wished the next day was Saturday, and the 
intervening period could be swept away, so that he might be 
entering that soft Paradise instead of leaving it. 

And this sentiment, once rooted, grew rapidly in an aspir- 
ing nature, and a*heart that had never yet entertained .a serious 
passion. Now the fair head that bowed over the work so near 
him, the lovely hand ho had so often to direct, and alrno&i to 
guide, and ail the other perfections of mind and body this 
enchanting girl possessed, crept in at his admiring eyos, and 
began to steal into his very veins, and fill him with soft com- 
placency. His brunquo manner dissolved away, and his voice 
became low and soft, whenever ho was in her delicious pre- 
sence. Ho spoke softly to Jael even, if Grace was there. The 
sturdy workman was enthralled. 

Often he Pondered at himself. Sometimes ho felt alarmod 
at the strength of his passion and the direction it had taken. 
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** What,” said ho, “ have I flirted with so mapy girls in 
my own way of life, ami come away heart-whole, and now to 
fall in love with a gentlewoman, who would bid her fifctman 
show me tho door if she knew of my presumption l ” 

But these misgivings could neither cure him nor cow him. 
Let him only make money, and become >a master instead of a* 
workman, and then he would say to her, ** I don’t valno birth 
myself, bnt if you do, why, I am hot come of workpeople/ 1 
' He traced a plan with workmanlike precision : — Profound 
discretion and self-restraint at “ Woodbino Villa ; ” restless 
industry and stem self-denial in Hillsborough. 

After his day’s work ho used to go straight to his mother. 
She gave him a cup of tea, and then £hey had thOir chat; and 
after that the sexes wore inverted, so to speak ; the man carved * 
fruit, and flowers, and dead woodcocks, the woman read the 
news and politics of the day, and tho essays oh labour and 
capital, and any other articles not too flimsy to bear reading 
aloud to a man whose time was coin. (There was a free * 
library in Hillsborough, and a mechanic could take out 
standard books and reviews.) Thus they passed the evening 
hours agreeably, and usefully too, for Henry sucked in know- * 
ledge like a leech, and at the same time carved things that 
sold well in London. He had a strong inclination to open his 
heart about Miss Carden. Accordingly, eue # evemug he said, 
“She lost her mother when she was a child.’* • 

. “ Who lost her mother ? ” asked Mrs. Little. 

“ Miss Carden,” said Henry, very softly. 

*The tone was not lost on Mrs. Little’s fine and watchful ear ; 
at least her mind seized it a few seconds afterwards. 

“ That is true,” said she. “ Poor girl ! I remember 
hearing of it, Henry, what is that to you ? Pon’t you trouble 
your bead about that young lady, or she will trouble your heart. 

I wish you did not ge near her,” 

And then came question upon question, and vague internal 
misgivings. Henry parried them as adroitly as he could, but 
never mentioned Miss Carden’s name again; 

Ho thought of her all the more, and counted his gains 
every week, and began to inquire of experienced person s*how 
much money was wanted to set up a wheel with steam power, 
and be a master instead of a man. Ho gathered that a stranger 
could hardly start fair without 000/, 

“ That is a good lump I ” thought Homy ; a but TU hove 
it, if I work night as well as day.” 
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Thus inspired, his life became a sweet delirium. When 
he walked, he seemed to tread on air : when he forged, his 
hamntyr felt a feather in his hand. The mountains in the way 
looked molehills, and the rainbow tangible, to Youth, and 
^Health, and Hope, and mighty Love. 

One afternoon, as he put on his coat and crossed the yard, 
after a day's work that had passed like a pleasant hour, being 
gilded with such delightful anticipations, the foreman of the 
work# made him a mysterious signal. Henry saw it, and 
followod him into his office. Bayne looked carefully out of all 
the doors, then closed them softly, and his face betrayed anxiety, 
and even fear. 

“ Little,” said he, almost in a whisper, u you know me : 
I’m a man of peace, and so for love of peace I’m going to do 
something that might get me into a wrangle. But you are the 
civilest chap ever worked under me, and the best workman, 
tako you altogether, and I can’t bear to see you kept in the 

dark, when you are the man whose skin only — if I act 

like a man to you, will you act like one to mo ? ” 

“ I will,” said Henry ; u there's my hand on it.” 

Then Bayne steppod to his desk, opened it, and took out 
some letters. 

You must never tell a soul I showed them you, or you 
will get me iu{o a row with Cheetham ; and I want to be at 
peace in-doors as well as out.” 

“ I give you my word.” 

u Then read that, to begin,” * 

And he handed him a letter, addressed to Mr. Cheetham. 

“ Sir, — We beg respectfully to draw your attention to a 
matter, which is t>f a nature to * cause unpleasantness between 
you and the Trades. We allude to vour bringing a* workman 
in from another town to do work that we are informed can be 
done on the premises by your own hands. 

“ We assure you it would be more to your interest to work 
^Sn harmony with the smiths and the handle-makers in yout 
empjoy, and the trade generally, 

“ Yours respectfully, 

“ The Committee of the Edge-Tool Forgers' Union.” 

Henry coloured up at this, and looked grieved ; but he 
said, ** 1 am sorry to be the cause of any unpleasantness. But 
what can I do ? ” 
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“Oh,” said Bayne, with a sardonic grin, u they arc sure 
to tell you that, soon or late. Read this.’ 1 

No. 2 was dated a week later, and ran thus : — r 

44 Mr. Cheetham, Sir — I think you do very ill t6 annoy a 
many craftsmen for one. Remember, you have suffered los8> 
and inconvenience whenever^ you have gone against Trades. 
Wo had to visit you last year, and when wo came your bands 
went and your bellows gaped. We have no wish to conjO 
again this year, if you will be reasonable. But, sir, youjnu&t 
part with London hand, or take consequences. 

t ** Balaam.” 

Henry looked grave. u Can I see a copy of Mr. Chcct- 
ham’s reply?” 1 

Bayne stared at him, and then laughed in his face, but 
without tho gaiety that should accompany a laugh. ° Ohcei* 
ham’s reply to Balaam ! And where would ho send it ? To 
Mr, Boor’s lodgings, No. 1, Prophet Place, Old Testament 
Square. My poor chap, nobody writes replies to theso letters. 
When you get one, you go that minute to the secretary of 
whatever Union you are wrong with, and you don’t argue, or 
he bids you good morning ; you give in to whatever ho asks, 
and then you get civility : and justice too, according to Trade 
lights. If you don’t do that, and haven’t learned what a 
blessing Peace is, why, you mako up your mind to fight the 
Trade ; and if you do, you have to fight them all ; and you aie 
safe to get tho worst of it, soon or late. Cheetham has taken 
no notice of these letters. All the worse for him and you too. 
Read that.” 

No. 8 ran thus : — 

“ Dear Sir, — I take tho liberty of addressing you on the 
subject of* your keeping on this knobstick, in defiance of them 
that has tho power tfl make stones of Hillsborough too hot for 
you and him. Are you deaf, or blind, or a fool, Jack Cheatem t 
You may cheat the world, but you don’t cheat the devil, nor 
me. Turn cockney up, with no more ado, or you’ll both got ‘ 
kicked to hell some dark night by • 

“ Balaam’s Ass.” 

Henry was silent ; quite silent. When he did speak, it 
was to ask why Mr. Clieotham had kept all this from him. 

44 Because you shouldn’t take fright and leave him,” was 
tho unhesitating reply. 
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“For, that matter they threaten him more than they 
do me. u ' 

“,$hey warn the master first ; but the workman’s turn is 
sure to come, and he gets it hottest, because they hare so 
many ways of doing him. Cheetham he lives miles from 
' here, and rides in across country, and out again, in daylight. 
But the days are drawing in, and«you have got to pass through 
these dark streets, where the Trades have a thousand friends, 
and yon not one. Don’t you make any mistake : you are 
ifi their power ; so pray don’t copy any hot-headed, wrong- 
headed gentleman like Cheetham, but speak them fair. Come 
to terms — if you can — and let us be at peace ; sweet, balmy, 
peace.”. 

“ Poaco is a good thing, no doubt,” said Henry, “ but ” 
(rather bitterly) “ I don’t thank Cheetham for letting me ran 
blindfold into trouble, and me a stranger.” 

“ Oh,” said Bayne, “ he is no worse than the roBt, believe 
me. What does any master care for a man’s life ? Profit 
and loss go down in figures ; but life — that’s a cypher in all 
their ledgers.” 

“Oh, come,” said Henry, "it is unphiloSophical and 
narrow-minded to fasten on a class the faults of a few indi- 
viduals, that form a very moderate portion of that class.” 

Bayne seemed staggered by a blow so polysyllabic; and 
Henry, to finish him, added, “ Where there’s a multitude, 
there’s a mixture.” Now the first sentence he had culled 
from the Edinburgh Review, and the second he had caught 
from a fellow- workman’s lips in a public-house ; and probably 
this was the first time tho pair of phrases had ever walked out 
of any man’s mouth ann in aim. He went on to say, “ And 
as for Cheetham, he is not a bad fellow, tako him altogether. 
But you are a better for telling me the truth. Forewarned, * 
forearmed.” 

He went home thoughtful, and not so triumphant and airy 
as yesterday ; but still not dejected, for his young and manly 
mind summoned its energy and spirit to combat this new 
obstacle, and his wits went to work. 

iBeing unable to sleep for thinking of what he should do, 
he was the first to roach the works in the morning. He 
lighted his furnace, and then went and unlocked the room 
where lie worked as a handle-maker, and also as a cutler. He 
entered briskly, and opened the window. The grey light of 
the morning came in, and showed him something on the inside 
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ol the door that was not there when he locked it oversight. It 
waa a very long knife, broad towards the handle, but keenly 
pointed, and double-edged. It was fiist in the doo f? and 
impaled a letter addressed, in a vile hand— 

“To Jak thrb trades.” * 

Henry took hold of the handle to draw the knife out ; but 
the formidable weapon had bee*n driven clean through the door 
with a singlo blow. 

Then Henry drew back, and as the confusion of surprise 
cleared away, the whole thing began to grow on him, and 
reveal distinct and alarming features. 

The knife was not one which the town mifiiufactured in 
the way of business. It was a long glittering blade, double- 
edged, finely pointed, and exquisitely-tempered. It was not a 
tool, but a weapon. 

Why was it there, and, above all, how did it come there ? 

He distinctly remembered locking the door overnight. 
Indeed, he had found it locked, and the window- shutters 
bolted ; yet there was this deadly weapon, and on its point a 
letter, the superscription of which looked hostile and sinister. 

He drew the note gently across the edgo of the keen knife, 
and the paper parted like a cobweb. Ho took it ’to the window 
and read it. It ran thus : — 

“ This knife wun of too made ekspres t’other is for thy 
hart if thou dosent harken Trade and love Cketm. is thy skin 
thicks (lore thinks thou if not turn up and back to Lundon or 

I cum again and rip thy carkiss with feloe blade to this 

thou cokny. 

“ Super jack/’ 


CHAPTER IV, 

Any ono who reads it by the fireside may smile at the incon- 
gruous mixture of a sanguinary menace with bad spelling. 
But deeds of blood had often followed these scrawls in Hflls- 
borough, and Henry knew it ; and, indeed, he who cannot 
spell his own name correctly, is the very man to take his 
neighbour’s life without compunction ; since mercy is a fruit 
of knowledge, and cruelty of ignorance. * 

And then there was something truly chilling in the 
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mysterious entrance of this threat on a dagger's point into 
a room h$ had locked overnight. It Implied supernatural 
craft ^and power. After this, where could a man be safe from 
these all-penetrating and remorseless agents of a secret and 
irresponsible tribunal ? 

Henry sat down awhile, and pored over the sanguinary 
scrawl, and glanced from it with a shudder at tho glittering 
knife. And, while he was in this state of temporary collapse, 
the works filled, the Power moved, the sonorous grindstones 
revolved, and every man worked at his ease, except one, the 
best of them all beyond comparison. 

He went to his friend Bayne, and said in a broken voice, 
“ They have put me in heart for work ; given me a morning 
dram. Look here." Bayne was shocked,, but not surprised. 

4 * It is the regular routine,” said ho. “ They begin civil ; but 
if you don’t obey, they turn it over to tho scum." 

“ Do you tlimk ray life is really in danger ? ” 

“ No, not yet ; I never knew a man indebted on one 
warning. This is just to frighten you. If you were to take 
no notice, you’d likely get another warning, or two, at most; 
and then they’d do you, as sure ns a gun.” 

4i Do me ? ” 

“ Oh, that is the Hillsborough word. It means to disable 
a man from work. Sometimes they lie in wait in these dark 
streets, and fracture his skull with life-preservers, or break his 
arm, or cut tho sinew of his wrist ; and that they call doitiff 
him. Or, if it is a grinder, they’ll put powder in liis trough, 
and then the sparks of his own making fire it, and scorch "him, 
and perhaps blind him for Me ; that’s dohuj him. They have 
gone as far as shooting men with shot, and even with a bullet, 
bat nover so a$ to kill the man dead on the spot. They do 
him. They aro skilled workmen, you know ; well, they are 
skilled workmen at violence and all, and it, is astonishing how 
they contrive to stop within an inch of murder. They’ll chance 
it though sometimes with their favourite gunpowder. If you’re 
very wrong with the trade, and they can’t do you any other 
way, they’ll blow your house up from the cellar, or let a can of 
polfder down the chimney, with a lighted fuse, or fling a petard 
in at the window, and they’d take the chance of killing a 
houseful of innocent people, to get at the one that’s on the 
black books of the trade, and has to be done,” 

“The beasts! Til buy a six-shooter. I’ll meet craft 
with craft, and force with force." 
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What can you do sgainst ten thousand ? No.: go you 
at once to the Secretary of the Edge-Tool Grindery and get 
your trade into his union. You will have to pay ; button 1 ! 
mind that. Cheetham will go halves.” 

“.Hi go at dinner-time.” * 

“ And why not now ? ” 

“ Because,” said Henry, with a candour all his own, u Tin 
getting over my fright a bit, and my blood iB beginning to 
boil at being threatened by a sneak, who wouldn’t stand before 
me one moment in that yard, knife or no knife.” «. * 

Bayne smiled a friendly but faint smile, and shook his 
head with grave disapprobation, and said, y with wonder, 
41 Fancy postponing Peace ! ” ' 

Henry wont to his forge, and worked till dinner-time. 
Nay, more, lie was a beautiful whistler, and always whistled a 
little at his work ; so to-day he whistled a great deal : in fact, 
he over-whistled. 

At dinner-time he washed his face and hands, and put on 
his coat to go out. 

But he had soou some reason to regrot that lie had not 
acted on Bayne’s advice to the letter. There had been a 
large trades’ meeting overnight, and the hostility to the 
Loudon craftsman had spread more widely in consequence of 
remarks that hud been there made. This emboldened the 
lower class of workmen, who already disliked him out of pure 
envy, and had often scowled at him in silence ; and now, as ho 
passed them, they spoke at him, in their peculiar language, 
which the great friend and supporter of mechanics in general, 
The Hillsboro uyh Liberal, subsequently christened “ the dash 
DIALECT,” 

We want no cockneys hero, to stenJ our work.” 

“ Did pver a anvil man handle his own blades in 

Hillsborough ? ” % 

“ Not till this knobstick came,” said another. 

Henry tumod sharp round upon them haughtily, and, such 
was the power of his prompt deliant attitude, and his eye, 
which flashed black lightning, that there was a slight move- 
ment of recoil among the actual speakers. They recovered it 
immediately, strong in numbers ; but in that same moment 
Little also recovered his discretion, and he had the address to 
step briskly towards the gate and call out the porter ; he said 
to him in rather a loud voice, for all to liear, “ If anybody 
asks for Henry Little, say he has gone to the Secretary of the 
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Edge-Tool Forges* Union.” He then went oxtt of the works; 
but, as ho wont, he hoard some respectable workman say to 
the scam, H Gome , shut up now. It is in better hands than 
yours. , 

Mr. Jobson, the Secretary of the Edge-Tool Forgers, was 
not at homo, but his servant-girl advised Little to try the 
H Hieing Sun;” and in the parlour of that orb he found 
Mr. Jobson, in company with other magnates of the same 
class, discussing a powerful leader of the HilUborough Liberal , 
in ivhich was advocated the extension of the franchise, a 
measure calculated to throw prodigious power into the hands 
of Hillsborough operatives, because of their great number, and 
their habit of living each workman in a tenement of bis own, 
however small. 

Little waited till The Libend had recoivod its meed of 
approbation, and then asked respectfully if ho might spoak to 
Mr. Jobson on a trade matter. “ Certainly,” said Mr. Jobson. 
“ Who a*e you ? ” 

“ My naino is Little. I make the carving-tools at 
Cheatham's.” 

u I'll go homo with you ; my house is hard by.” 

When they got to the house, Jobson told him l<> sit down, 
ami asked him, in a smooth and well-inodulaf' d \ou'o, what 
was tile nature, of the business. This query, coming from him, 
who had set The stone roiling that bade fair to crush him, 
rather surprised Ilenry, lie put his hand into bis pocket, 
and produced the threatening pote, but said nothing as to the 
time or manner of its arrival. 

Mr. Jobson perused it carefully, and then returned it to 
Henry. “ What have we to do with this?” and ho looked 
quite puzzled. ■ 

“ Why, sir, it is the act of your Union.” 

“You are sadly misinformed, Mr 4 .’ Little. We never 
threaten . AH we do is to remind the master that, if He -does 
not do certain things, certain other things will probably be 
done by us ; and this we wrap up in the kindest way.” 

J t But, sir, you wrote to Cheetham against me.” 

u Did we ? Then it will be in my letter-book.” He took 
down a book, examined it, and said, “You are quite right. 
Here’s a copy of the letter. Now surely, sir, comparingthe 
language, the manners, and the spelling, with that of the 
ruffian whoso scrawl you received this morning '* 

“ Then you disown the ruffian’s threat, sir ? ” 
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“Most emphatically. And if yeti can trace it home, be 
shall smart for interfering in our business,” 

“ Oh, if the trade disowns the blackguard, I can despise 
him. But yob can't wonder at my thinking all thqso letters 
wore, steps of the same — yes, and Mr. Bayne thought so too ; 
for ho said this was the regular routine, and ends in doing a* 
poor fellow for gaining his bread.” 

Mr. Jobson begged to explain. 

“ Many complaints are brought to us, who advise the 
trades. When they are frivolous, we are unwilling to disfcuFb 
the harmony of employers and workmen ; we reason with the 
complainant, and tho thing dies away. When t&e grievance is 
substantial, we take it out of the individual’s hands, and lay it 
before tho working committee. A civil note is sent to the 
master ; or a respectable member of the committee calls on 
him, and urges him to redress the grievance, but always in 
kind and civil terms. The master generally assents : experi- 
ence has {aught him it is his wisest course, lint if he refuses, 
we are bound to report the refusal to a larger committee, anti 
sometimes a letter emanates from them, reminding the master 
that he has been a loser before by acts of injustice, and hinting 
that lie may be a loser again. 1 don’t quite approve this form 
of communication. But certainly it has often proven led tho 
mischief fi om spreading fart In i’. AAV1J, but perhaps ho con- 
tinues rebellious. AY bat follows? AVo can’t fock up facts ' 
that affect the trade ; wo are bound to report the case at the 
next general meeting. It excites comments, some of them 
perlfaps a little intemperate ; tho lower kind of workmen get 
inflamed with passion, and often, I am sorry to say, write 
ruffianly letters, and now and then do ruffianly acts, which 
disgrace the town, and are strgugly reprobated by us. Why, 
Mr. Little* it has been my lot to send a civil remonstrance, 
written with my own 'hand, in pretty fair English — for a man 
who plied bellows and hammer twenty, years of my life — -and be 
treated with silent contempt ; and two months after, to be 
offering a reward of twenty or thirty pounds, for the discovery * 
of some misguided man, that had taken on himself to ri^ht 
this very matter with a can of gunpowder, or some such coarse 
expedient.” 

“ Yes, but, sir, what’ hurts mo is, you didn’t consider 
me to be worth a civil note. You only remonstrated with 
Cheetham.” 

“ You can’t wonder at that* Our trade hasn’t boon together 
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many years i and what drove us together ? The tyranny of 
our employers. What has kept ns together? The bitter 
experience of hard work and little, pay, whenever we were out 
of union. f Those, who now direct the trades, .are old enough 
fc<? remember when we : were all ground down to the dust by the 
"greedy masters ; and therefore it is natural, when a grievance 
arises, we should be inclined to look to those old offenders for 
redress in the first instance. Sometimes the masters convince 
us the fault lies with workmen ; and then we trouble the master 
n 6 more than we are forced to do in order to act upon the 
offenders. But, to como to the point ; what is your proposal ? 

“ I beg to be admitted into the union.” 

“ What union ? ” 

** Why, of course, the one I have offended, through igno* 
ranee. The edge-tool forgers . ’ ’ 

Jobson shook his head, and said he feared there were one 
or two objections. 

Henry saw it was no use bidding low. “ I'll *pay 15/, 
down,” said he, “and I’ll engago not to draw relief from your 
fund, unless disabled by accident or violence.” 

’» I will submit your offer to the trade,” said Jobson. He 
added, u Then there I conclude the matter rests for tho 
prose n t.” 

Henry interpreted this to mean that ho had nothing to 
apprehend, unless his proposal should be rejected. Ho pat 
tho 15/. down on the table, though Mr, Jobson told him that 
was premature, and went off as light as a feather. Being nice 
and dean, and his afternoons work spoiled, he could not resist 
the temptation ; he went to “ Woodbine Villa.” He found 
Miss Carden at home, and she looked quietly pleased at his 
unexpected arrival ; but duel's colour came and went, and her 
tranquil bosom rose and fell slowly, but grandly, for a minute, 
as she lowered her head over her work. < 

This was a heavenly change to Henry Little. Away from 
the deafening workshop, and the mean jealousies and brutality 
of his inferiors, who despised him, to the presence of a beau- 
tiful and refined girl, who was his superior, yot did not despise 
hinf. From sin to purity, from dirt to cleanliness, from war 
to peace, from vilest passionB to Paradise. 

Her smile had never appeared so fascinating, her maimer 
never so polite yet placid. How softly and comfortably she 
and her ample dress nestled into the corner of the sofa and 
fitted it 1 How white her nimble hand 1 how bright her deli* 
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cions face ! How he longed to hiss her exquisite ban£, or her 
little foot, or her hem, or the ground she walked on, or some- 
thing she had touched, or her eye had dwelt on. / 

But he must not even think too much of such delights, 
lest he should show his heart too soon* So, after *a Bhort 
lesson J he proposed to go into the lumber-room and find 
something to work upon. “ Yes, do,” said Grace. ** I would 
go too ; but no ; it was my palace of delights for years, and 
its treasures inexhaustible, I will not go to be robbod of one 
more illusion. It is just possible I might find it reaUjunr 
what the profane in this house call it — a lumber room — and 
not what memory paints it, a temple of divine furiosities.” 
AdJ so she sent them off, and set herself to feel old — **' Oh, 
so old.” 

And presently Henry came back, laden with a great wooden 
bust of Erin, that had been the figure-head of a wrecked 
schooner ; and sot it down, and told her he should carve that 
into a likeness of herself, and she must do her share of the 
work. 

Straightway sho forgot she was worn out ; and clapped her 
bauds, and her eyes sparkled. And the floor was prepared, 
and Honry went to work like one inspired, and the chips fiew 
in every direction, and the paint was chiselled away in no 
time, and the wood proved soft and kindly, and just the colour 
of a delicate skin, and Henry said, 14 The Greek Statues, 
begging their pardons, have all got hair like mops; but this 
shall have real hair, like your own ; and the silk dross, with, 
the gloss on ; and the lace ; but the face, the expression, how 
can I ever ? ” 

“ Oh, never mind them ,” cried Grace. “ Jael, this is too 
exciting. Please go and tell them k not at home,’ to anybody.” 

Then came a pretty picture ; ’the workman, with his superb 
hand, brown and sinewy:, yet elegant and shapely as a Duchess’s, 
and the .fingers almost as taper, and his black eye that glowed 
like a coal oyer the model, which grew under his masterly 
strokes, now hard, now light : the enchanting girl who sat to 
him, and seemed on firo with curiosity and innocent admira- 
tion : and tho simplo rural beauty, that plied the needle, aiffi 
beamed mildly with demure happiness, and shot a shy glance 
upward now and then. 

Yes, Lovo was at his old mischievous game. 

Henry now lived in secret for Grace Garden, and Jael w&$ 
garnering Henry into her devoted heart, unobserved by the 
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texting of the ivory forehead began to come under these 
master-touches, executed with perfect and vaaSdtts instruments ; 
and, for the first time perhaps in the history of this art, a J4oom, 
more delicate than that of a plum, crept over the dimpled 
cheek* But, indeed, when love and skill work together, 
expect a masterpiece. 

Henry worked on it four afternoons, the happiest he had 
ever known. There was a natural pleasure of creating, and' the 
distinct glory and delight of reproducing features so beloved ; 
and to these joys were added the pleasure of larger conversation. 
The model gave Grace many opportunities of making remarks, 
or asking questions, and Henry contrived to say so many things 
in answer to one. Sculptor and sitter made acquaintance with 
each other’s minds over tho growing bust. 

And then young ladies and gentlemen dropped in, and 
gazed, and said such wonderfully silly things, and thereby left 
their characters behind them as fruitful themes for conversa- 
tion . In short, topics were nover wanting now. 

As for Jael, sho worked, and beamed, and pondered every 
word her idol uttered, but seldom ventured to say anything till 
he was gone, and then she prattled fast enough about him. 

The work drew near completion. The hair, not in ropes, 
as heretofore, but its silken threads boldly and accurately 
shown, yet not so as to cord tho mass, and unsaiiu it quite. 
The silk dress ; the lace collar ; the blooming fcbeek, with its 
every dimple and incident ; all these were completed, and one 
eyebrow, a masterpiece in itself. This carved eyebrow was a 
revelation, and made everybody who saw it wonder at tho con- 
ventional substitutes they had hitherto put up with in statuary 
of all sorts, when the eyebrow itself is so beautiful, and might, 
it seems, have been imitated, instead of libelled, all these 
centuries. 

But beautiful works, and pleasant habits, seem particularly 
liable to interruption. Just when the one eyebrow was finished, 
and when Jael Deuce had como to look on Saturday and 
Monday as tho only real days in the week, and when even 
Grace Carden was brighter on those days, and gliding into a 
gentle complacent custom, suddenly a Saturday came and 
went, but Little did not appear. 

Jael was restless. 

Grace was disappointed, but contented to wait till Monday* 

Monday came and went, but no Henry Little. 

Jael began to fret and sigh ; and, after two more blank 
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weeks, she could bear the mystery no longer, “ If you please, 
Miss^’ said she, “ shall I go to that place where he works ? ” 

“ Where who works ? ” inquired Grace, rather disin- 
genuously, 

“ Why, the dark young man, Miss,” said Jael, blushing 
deeply. 

Grace reflected, and curiosity struggled with discretion ; 
but discretion got tho better, being aided by self-respeet. “No, 
duel,” said she ; “ he is charming, when he is here; but, when 
lie 'gets a\yay, he is not always so civil as he might be. I had 
to go twice after him. I shall not go nor send a third time. 
It really is too bad of him.** 

“Dear heart,” pleaded Jael, “mayhap he is not well.” 

“ Then lie ought to write and say so. No, no ; ho is a 
radical, and full of conceit : and ho has done this one eyebrow, 
and then gone off laughing and saying, 4 Now let us see if the 
gentry can do the other amongst them.’ If he doesn’t come 
soon, I’ll do tho other eyebrow myself.” 

44 Mayhap he will never come again,” sighed Jael. 

44 Oh, yes, he will,” said Grace, mighty cunningly ; “he is 
as fond of coming here as we arc of having him. Not that I’m 
at all surprised ; for the fact is you are very pretty, extremely 
pretty, abominably pretty.” 

<4 I might. pass in Cairnhope town,” said Jael, modestly, 
44 but not here. The moon goes for nought when the sun is 
there. lie don’t come here for mo.” 

This sudden elegance of language, and Jael’s tone of 
dignified despondency, silenced Grace, somehow, and made her 
thoughtful. She avoided the subject for several days. Indeed, 
when Saturday came, not a word was said about tho defaulter : 
it was only by ^licr sending l'gr J ael to sit with her, and by 
certain looks, and occasional restlessness, she betrayed the 
slightest curiosity or expectation. 

Jael sat and sewed, aud often looked quickly up ’at the 
window, as somo footstep passed, and then looked down again 
and sighed. 

* Young Little never came. He seemed to have disappeared 
from both their lives ; quietly disappeared. 

Next day, Sunday, Jael came to Miss Carden, after morning 
church, and said, meekly, “If you please, Miss, may I go 
home ? ” 

“ Oh, certainly,” said Grace, a little haughtily. “ What 
for?” 
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. Jael hung her head, and said she was not used to be long 
away. Then she lifted her head, and her great candid eyes, 
and spoke more frankly, “ I feel to be drawed home, Some- 
thing have been at me all the night to that degree as I couldn’t 
close my eyes. I could almost feel it, like a child’s hand, a 
pulling me East. I'm afeard father’s ill, or maybe the calves 
are bleating for me, that is .better acquaint with them than 
sister Fatty is. And Hillsborough air don’t seem to T gree with 
me now not altogether as it did at first. If you please, Miss, 
to let me go ; and then I’ll come back when I’m better confgpfey 
than I bo now. Oh, dear ! Oh, dear ! ” 

“ Why, Jael, my poor girl, what is the master ? ” 

u I don’t know, Miss. But I feel very un&ed.” 

* ‘ Are you not happy with mo ? ” *' 

“ ’Tis no fault of yourn, Miss,” said Jael, rustic, but 
womanly. 

“Then you are not happy, here ? ” 

No reply, but two clear eyos began to fill to tho very brim. 

Grace coaxed her, and said, “ Speak to me like a friend. 
You know, after all, you arc not my servant. I can’t possibly 
part with you altogether ; I have got to like you so : but, of 
course, you shall go homo for a little while, if you wish it very, 
very much.” 

“ Indeed I do, Miss,” said Jael. “ Please forgive me, but 
my heart feels like lead in my bosom.” And, with these words, 
the big tears ran over, and chased one another down her 
cheeks. 

-Then Grace, who was very kind-hearted, begged herein a 
very tearful voice, not to cry : she should go home for a week, 
a fortnight, a month even. u There, there, you shall go to- 
morrow, poor thing.” 

Now it is a curious fact, that looks like animal magnetism 
or something, but the farmhouse, to which Jael had felt so 
mysteriously drawn all night, contained, at that moment, 
besides its usual inmates, one Henry Little : and how he came . 
there is an important part of this tale, which I must deal with 
at once. * • 

While Henry was still visiting Woodbine Villa, as related 
above, events of a very different character from those soft 
scenes were taking place at the works. His liberal offer to the 
Edge-Tool Forgers bad been made about a week, when, coming 
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hack one f d»y from dinner to his forge, be found the smoky 
wall written upon with chalk, in large letters, neatly executed— 

ff €tyeidoc4 i/ic / 

He was not alarmed this time, but vexed. He went and 
complained to Bayne ; and that worthy came directly and con- 
templated the writing, in silence, for about a minute. Then he 
gave a weary sigh, and said, with doleful resignation, 44 Take 
thesjhalk, and write. There it is.” 

Henry took the chalk, and prepared to write Bayne's mind 
underneath Mary’s. Bayne dictated : — 



44 But that is not true/' objected Henry* turning rOund, 
with the chalk in his hand. 

44 It will be true, in half an hour. Wo are going to Parkin, 
the Handlers* Secretary.” * 

44 What, another 15/. ! This is an infernal swindle.” 

44 What isn’t ? M said Bayne, cynically. 

Henry then wrote as desired ; and they went together to 
Mr. Parkin. 

Mr. Parkin was not at home. But they hunted him from 
pillar to post, and caught him, at last, in the bar-parlour of 
44 The Pack-saddle.” He knew Bayne well, and received him 
kindly, and, on his asking for a private interview, gave a Wink 
to two persons who were with him : they got up directly, and 
went out. 

44 What, is there anything , amiss between yota and the 
trade 9 ” inquired Mr. Parkin, with an air of friendly interest. 

Bayne smiled, not graciously, but sourly : 44 Come, come, 
sir, that is a farce you and I have worn out this ten years. 
This is the London workman himself, come to excuse himself 
‘ b "Mary and Co., for not applying to them before : and the 
long and the short is, he offers tho Handlers the same as he 
hasYhe Smiths, fifteen down, and to pay his natty money, but 
draw no scale, unless disabled. What d’ye say 9 Yes, or No 9 ” 

44 I’ll lay Mr. little's proposal before the committee.” 

41 Thank you, sir,” said Little. 44 And, meantime, I sup- 
pose I, may feel safe against violence, from the members of 
your' union 9 ” 
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Violence I w said Mr, Parkin, turning his eye inwards, as 
if he was interrogating the centuries. Then to Mr, Bayne, 
“Pray, sir, do you remember any deed of darkness tl^k onr 
union have ever committed, since we have been together ; and 
that is twelve years ?* 

“ Well , Mr. Parkin,” said Bayne, “if you mean deeds of » 
blood, and deeds of gunpowder, etcetera— why, no, not one : 
and it is greatly to your honour. But, mind you, if a master 
wants his tanks tapped and his hardening-liquor run into the 
shore, or his bellows to be ripped, his axle-nuts to vanisl^lMs 
'wheel-bands to go and hide in a drain or a church belfry, and 
his scythe-blades to dive into a wheel-dam, he^has only to bo 
wrong with your union, and he'll be accommodated as above. 

I speak from experience.” 

u Oh, rattening 1 ” said Mr. Parkin. “ That is a mighty 
Bmall matter.” 

u It is small to you, that are not in the oven, where the 
bread is baked, or cooled, or burnt. But whatever parts the 
grindstones from tho Power, and the bellows from the air, and 
tho air from the fire, makes a bole in the master's business to- 
day, and a hole in the workmen’s pocket that day six months. 
Bo, for Hoavon’s sake, let us be right with you. Little’s is 
the moat friendly and liberal offer that any workman ever made 
to any union. Do, pray, close with it, and let us be at peace; 
sweet — balmy — peace.” 

Parkin declared lie shared that desire ; but was not the 
committee. Then, to Henry : “I shall put your case as 
fav&urably as my conscience will let mo. Meantime, of course, 
the matter rests as it is.” 

They then parted ; and Henry, as ho returned home, 
thanked Bayne heartily. He said this second 16/. had been a 
bitter pill at first ; but now he was glad ho had offered it. u I 
would not leave Hillsborough for fifteen hundred pounds.” 

Two days after this promising interview with Mr. Parkin, 
Henry receivod a note, the envelope of which showed him it ■ 
camo from Mr. Jobson. He ojrnnod it eagerly, and with a* 
gQod hope that its object was to tell him ho was now ft member 
of the Edge-Tool Forgers’ Union. * 

The letter, however, ran thus : — - 

u Dear Sir, — I hear, with considerable surprise,, that you con- 
tinue to forge blades and make handles for Mr. Ckeetham. On 
receipt of this information I went immediately to Mr. Parkin, 
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and he assured me that he came to the same terms with you 
as I did/ He says he intimated politely, but plainly, that 
he shpuld expect you not to make any more carving-tool 
handles for Mr. Cheetham, till his committee had received your 
proposal.' He now joins mo in advising you to strike work for 
the present. Hillsborough is surrounded by beautiful scenes, 
which it might gratify an educated workman to inspect, during 
the unavoidable delay caused by the new and very important 
questions your case has raised. 

. . ‘ ‘ Yours obediently, 

“ Saml. Jobson. 

“ P,S. — A respectable workman was with me yesterday, 
and objected that you receive from Mr. Cheetham a higher 
payment than the list price. Can you furnish me with a reply 
to this, as it is sure to be urged at the trade meeting.” 

When he read this, Little's blood boiled, especially at the 
cool advice to lay down his livelihood, and take up scenery: 
and he dashed off a letter of defiance. Ho showed it to Bayne, 
and it went into the fire directly. “ That is all right,” said 
this worthy. u You have written your mind like a man. Now 
sit down, and give them treacle for their honey — or you’ll 
catch pepper.” 

Henry groaned, and writhed, but obeyed. 

He had lyritten his defiance in three minutes. It took 
him an hour to produce the following : — 

“ Deab Sib, — I am sorry for the misunderstanding. I did 
not, for a moment, attach that meaning to anything that fell 
either from you or Mr. Parkin. 

“ I must now remind you that, were I to strike work 
entirely, Mr. Cheetham could discharge me, and even punish 
me, for breach of contract. All I can do is to work fewer 
hours, than I have done : and I am sure you will be satisfied 
with that, if you consider that the delay in the settlement of 
this matter rests with you, and not with me. 

“ I am yours respectfully, ■ 

u Henby Little. 

43 

“ I furnish you, as requested, with two replies to the 
objection of a respectable workman that I am paid above the 
list price. 

‘ 4 1.— -To sell skilled labour below the statement price, is n 
just offence, and injury to trade. But to obtain above the* - 
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statement price is to benefit trade. The high price, 4hat stands 
alone to-day, will not stand alone for ever. It gets quqted in 
bargains, and draws prices up to it. That has been jfroved a 
thousand times. 

“ 2. — It is not under any master’s skin to pay a man mqre^ 
than he is worth. If I get a high price, it is because I make" 1 ' 
a first-rate article. If a man has got superior knowledge, he 
is not going to give it away to gratify envious Ignorance. 

To this, in due course, ho received from Jobson the fol- 
lowing : — 

“ Bear Sib, — I advised you, according to judgment and 
experience ; but, doubtless, you are the best r judge of your 
own affairs.” 

And that closed the correspondence with the Secretaries. 

The gentle Jobson and the polite Parkin had retired from 
the correspondence with their air of mild regret and placid 
resignation just three days, when young Little found a dirty 
crumpled letter on his anvil, written in pencil. It ran thus : — 

“Turn up or youl wish you had droped it. Youl be 
made so as youl never do hands turn agin, an nevor know what 
hurt you. 

(Signed) “ ^oonraker.” 

Henry swore. 

When he had sworn, (and, as a Briton, I think ho had 
denied himself that satisfaction long enough,) ho caught up a 
strip of steel with his pincers, shoved it into the coals, heated 
it, and, in half a minute, forged two long steel nails. He 
then nailed this letter to his wall, and wrote under it in chalk, 

“ I offer 10/. reward to any one who will show me the coward 
who wrote this, but was afraid to sign it. The writing is 
peculiar, and can easily be identified.” 

He also took the knife that had been so ostentatiously 
fixed in his door, and carried it about him night and day, with 
a firm resolve to use it in self-defence, if necessary. 

And now the plot thickened: the decent workmen in 
Cheetham’s works were passive ; they said nothing offensive, 
but had no longer the inclination, even if they had the power, 
to interfere and restrain the lower workmen from venting their 
envy and malice. Scarcely a day passed without growls and 
scowls. But Little went his way haughtily, and affected not 
to see, nor hear them. 
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However, one day, at dinner-time, be happened, unluckily, 
to be detained by Baynein the yard, when the men caiHe out ; 
and two or three of the roughs took this opportunity and began 
on him at once, in the Dash Dialect, of course ; they knew no 
, other. 

A great hurley forger, whose red matted hair Was powdered 
with coal-dust, and his face bloated with habitual intemperance, 
planted himself insolently before Henry, and said, in a very 
loud voice, 41 How many more trade meetings are we to have 
for one — — * knobstick 1 99 

Henry replied, in a moment, 4 4 Is it my fault if your shilly- 
shallying committees can’t say yes or no to 15?* ? You*d say 
yes to it, wouldn’t you, sooner than go to bed sober ? ” 

This sally raised a loud laugh at the notorious drunkard’s 
expenso, and checked the storm, as a laugh generally does. 

But mon were gathering round, and a workman who had 
heard the raised voices, and divined the row, ran ont of the 
works, with his apron full of blades, and his heart fall of mis- 
chief. It was a grinder of a certain low type, peculiar to 
Hillsborough, but quite common there, where grinders are 
often the grandchildren of grinders. This degenerate face was 
more canine than human ; sharp as a hatchet, and with fore- 
head villanously low ; hardly any chin ; and — most charac- 
teristic trait of nil — the eyes, pale in colour, and tiny in size, 
appeared to have como close together, to consult, and then to 
have run back into the very skull, to get away from the sparks, 
which their owner, and his sire, and his grandsire, had boon 
eternally creating. 

This greyhound of a grinder flung clown a lot of dull bluish 
blades, warm from the forgo, upon a condemned grindstone 
that was lying in the yard ; and they tinkled. 

4< — me, if I grind cockney blades ? ” said he. 

This challenge fired a sympathetic handle - rpoker. 

<# Grinders are right,” said he* u We must bo a 

mean lot and all, to handle his work.” 

** He has been warned enough ; but he heeds none.” 

* u 4 * Hoostle him out o’ works.” 

" Nay, hit him o’er th’ head and fling him into t’ shore.” 

With these menacing words, three or four roughs advanced 
on him* with wicked eyes; and the respectable workmen stood, 
like stone statues, in cold and terrible neutrality ; and Henry, 
looking round, in great anxiety, found that Bayne had with* 
drawn. 
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He ground bis teeth, and stepped back to the wall, to have 
fill hie assailants in the front. He was steinly resolute, though 
very pale, and, by a natural impulse, put his hand iftto bis 
side-pocket, to feel if he had a weapon. The knife was there, 
the deadly blade with which his enemies themselves had armed 
him; and, to those who could read faces, there was death in " 
the pale cheek and gleaming -eye of this young man, so sorely 

At this moment, a burly gentleman walked into the midst 
of them, as smartly as Van Ambnrgli amongst his tigers, iSnd 
said steadily, “ What is to do now, lads ? ” It was Cheetbam 
himself. Bayne knew he was in the office, a$d had run for 
him, in mortal terror, and sent him to keep the peace. u They 
insult me, sir/’ said Henry; “though I am always civil to 
them ; and that grinder refuses to grind my blades, therq.” 

“ Is that so ? Step out, my lad. Bid you refuse to grind 
those blades ? ” 

“ Ay,” said the greyhound-man, sullenly. 

“Then put on your coat, and leave my premises this 
minute.’* 

“He is entitled to a week’s warning, Mr. Cheetham,” 
said one of the decent workmen, respectfully, , but resolutely; 
speaking now for the first time. 

“ You are mistaken, sir,” replied Mr. Cheetham, in exactly 
the same tone. (No stranger could have divined the speakers 
were master and man.) “He has vitiated his contract by 
publicly refusing to do his work. He’ll get nothing from me 
butffiis wages up to noon this day. But you can have a week’s 
warning, if you want it.” 

“ Nay, sir. I’ve nought against you, for my part. But 
they say it will come to that, if you don’t turn Little up.” 

“ Why, what’s his fault ? Como now ; you are a man. 
Speak up.” 

“"Nay, I’ve no quarrel with the man. But he isn’t straight 
with the trade.” 

“Thai, is the secretaries’ fault, not mine,” said Homy. 1 
“ They can’t sec I’ve brought a new trade in, that hurts no old 
trade, and will spread, and bring money into the town.” 

“We are not so soft as swallow that,” said the 

bloated smith* “ Thon’s just come t’ Hillsborough to lean) 
forging, and when thou’st mastered that, off to London, and 
take thy trade with thee.” 

Henry coloured to the brow at the inferior wo&man’s* 
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vanity audits concomitant, detraction. But ho governed him- 
self, y a mighty effort, and said, i* Oh, that’s your grievance 
now, isfit ? Mr. Chectham — sir — will you ask some respectable 
grinder to examine these blades of mine ? ” 

“ Certainly. You are right, Little. The man to judge a 
"forger’s work is a grinder, and not another forger. Reynolds, 
just take a look at them, will ye ? ” 

A wet grinder of a thoroughly different type and race from 
the greyhound, stepped forward. Ho was thick-set in body, 
frefch-coloured, and of a square manly countenance. He 
examined the blades carefully, and with great interest, 

“ Well,” said Henry, “ were they forged by a smith, or a 
novice that is come here to learn anvil work ? ” 

Reynolds did not reply to him, nor to Mr. Chectham : ho 
turned to the men. “ Mates, I’m none good at lying. Hand 
that foiged these has nought to learn in Hillsboro’, nor any 
other shop.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Reynolds,” said Hemy, in a choking 
voice: “that is the first gleam of justice that I- — lie 
could say no more. 

“ Come, don’t you turn soft for a word or two,” said 
Cheatham. “You’ll wear all this out in time. Go to the 
office. I have something to say to you.” 

The something was soon said. It amounted to this — 
“ Stand by me' and I will stand by you.” 

“ Well, sir,” said Henry, “ I think I must leave you if 
the committees refuse my offer. It is hard for one man to 
fight a couple of trades? in such a place as this. But I’m firm 
in one thing : until those that govern the unions say ‘ no ’ to 
my offer, I shall go on working, and the scum of the trades 
shan’t frighten me away from my forge.” 

“ That’s right ; let the blackguards bluster. Bayne tells 
me you have had another anonymous.” 

“ Yes, sir,” 

“ Well, look here : you must take care of yourself, outside 
the works ; but I’ll take care of you inside. Here, Bayne, 
write a notice that, if any man molests, intimidates, or affronts 
Mr. Little, in my works, I’ll take him myself to the town-hall, 
and get him two months directly. Have somebody at the 
gate, to put a printed eopy of that into evorv man’s hand as 
be leaves.” 

“Thank you, sir l” said Henry, warmly. “Bui ought 
not the police to afford me protection, outside ? ” 
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4 ‘ The police t You might as well go to the beajile. No; 
change your lodging, if you think they know it. Don’t let 
them track you homo. Buy a brace of pistols, and, « they" 
catch you in a dark place, and try to do you, give them a 
barrel or two before they can strike a blow. Not one of them 
will ever tell the police, not if you shot his own brother dead 
at that game. The law is a dead letter here, sir. You’ve 
nothing to expect from it, and nothing to fear.” 

44 Good heavens l Am I in England ? ” 

44 In England ? No. You are in Hillsborough.” «e 

This epigram put Cheetham in good humour with himself* 
and when Henry told him he did not feel quit^ safe, even in 
his own forge, nor in his handling-ropm, and gave hie reasons, . 
41 Oh,” said cheerful Cheetham, “ that is nothing. Yours is 
a box-lock; the blackguard will have hid in the works at 
night, and taken the lock off, left his writing, and then screwed 
the lock on again : that is nothbg to any Hillsborough hand. 
But I’ll soon stop that game. Go you to Chestnut Street, 
and get two first-class Bramah locks. There’s a pocket- 
knife forge upstairs, close to your handling-room. I’ll send 
the pocket-knife hand downstairs, and you fasten the Bramah 
locks on both doors, and keep the keys yourself. See to that 
now at once : then your mind will be easy. And I shall be 
in the works all day now, and evory day ; come to me directly, 
if there is anything fresh.” * • 

Henry’s forge was cold, by this time ; so he struck work, 
and spent the afternoon in securing his two rooms with the 
Bramah locks. He also took Choetliam’s advice, in another 
particular. Instead of walking home, he took a cab, and got 
the man to drive rapidly to a certain alley. There he left the 
cab, ran down the alley, and turned a coraqy, and went home 
round abput. He doubled like a bare, and dodged like a 
criminal ovading justice. 

But the next morning be felt a pleasing sense of security 
when he opened his forge-room with tho Bramah key, and 
found no letters nor threats of any kind had been able to * 
penetrate. 

Moreover, all this time you will understand he was visiting 
44 Woodbine Cottage ” twice a week, and carving Grace 
Carden’s bust. 

Those delightful hours did much to compensate him for 
his troubles in tho town, and were even of some service to 
him in training him to fence with the trades of Hillsborough : 
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for at u Woodbine Villa 11 he had to keep an ardent passion 
within the strict bounds of reverence, and in the town he had 
constAjtly to chrb another passion,’ wrath, and Jkeep it within 
the bounds of prudence. These were kindred exercises of 
self-restraint, and taught him self-government beyond his 
—years. But what he benefited most by, after all, was the 
direct and calming effect upon hip agitated heart, and irritated 
nerves, that preceded, and accompanied, and followed these 
sweet, tranquillizing visits. They were soft, solacing, and 
sc athing ; they were periodical, and certain. He could count 
on leaving his cares, and worries, twice every week, at the 
door of that dear villa ; and when he took them up again, 
they were no longer .the same ; heavenly balm had been shed 
over them and over his boiling blood. 

One Saturday he heard, by a side-wind, that the unions at 
a general meeting bad debated his case, and there had been 
some violent speeches, and no decision come to ; but the 
majority adverse to him. This discouraged him sadly, and 
his yearning heart turned all the more towards his haven of 
rest, and the hours, few but blissful, that awaited him. 

About eleven o’clock, that same day, the postman brought' 
him a letter, so vilely addressed, that it had been taken to 
two or three places, on speculation, beforo it reached its 
destination. 

Little saw u at once it was another anonymous communi- 
cation. But he was getting callous to these missives, and 
he even took it with a certain degree of satisfaction. “ Well 
done, Bramah 1 Obliged to sond tbeir venom by post now.” 
This was the feeling uppermost in his mind. In short, he 
opened the letter with as much contempt as auger. 

But he had no sooner read the foul scrawl, than his heart 
died within him. * 

“ Thou’s sharp but not sharp enow. We know where 
thou goes coortlng up hill. Window is all glass and ripe for 
a Peter shall blow the house taturas. There’s the stuff in 
Hillsbro and the men that have done others so, and will do 
her Job as wells thine. Powders a good servant but a bad 
master. 

“One who means doing what 1 he says.” 

At this diabolical threat, young Little leaned sick and 
broken over the handle of his bellows. 

fhm he got up, and went to Mr. Cbeetkam, and said, 



patiently, Sir/ I am sorry to say I must leave you this 
very day/' * 

*MWt say that, Little, don’t say that” » J* 

4< Ob, it ia with a heavy,heart,sir ; and I shall always 
remember your kindness. But a man knows when he is 
beat. And I am beat now.” He hung his head in silence 
awhile. Then he said in p faint voice, u This is what has 
done it, sir,” and handed him the letter. 

Mr. Ckeetham examined it, and said, <c I am not surprised 
at your being taken aback by this. But it’s nothing *ne$ to 
ns ; we have all been threatened in this form. Why, the very 
last time I fought the trades, my wife was threatened I should 
be brought home on a shutter, with my intestines sweeping 
the ground. That was tho purport, only it was put vernacular 
and stronger. And they reminded mo that the old gal’s 
clothes (that is Mrs, Choetham : she is only twenty-six, and 
the prettiest lass in Coventry, and has a row of ivories 
that wonld do your heart good: now these Hillsborough 
hags haven’t got a set of front teeth among ’em, young or 
old.) Well, they told mo the old gal’s clothes could easily 
be spoiled, and her doll’s face and all, with a penn’orth of 
vitriol.” 

“ The monsters ! ” 

“ But it was all brag. Those things are threatened fifty 
times, for once they are done.” 

“ I shall not risk it. My own skin, if you like. But not 
hers : never, Mr. Cheotham : oh, never, never I ” 

* “ Well, but,” said Mr. Cheetham, u she is in no danger 
so long as you keep away from her. They might fling one 
of their petards in at the window, if you were there ; but 
otherwise, never, in this world. No, no, J^ittle, they are not 
so bad as that. They have blown up a whole household, to 
get at the obnoxious party ; but they always make sure he is 
there first,” 

Bayne was appealed to, and confirmed this ; and, with 
great difficulty, they prevailed on Little to remain with them/ 
until the unions should decide ; and to discontinue his visits 
to the house on the hill in the meantime. I need hdrdly 
say they had no idea the house on the hill was “ Woodbine 
Villa.” 

He left them, and, sick at heart, turned away from Heath 
Hill, and strolled out of the lower part of the town, and wan- 
dered almost at random, and sad as death. 
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He soon left the main road and crossed the stile ; it took 
him by fl the side of a babbling brook, and at the edge of a 
pidturestjue wood. Ever and anon he came to a water-wheel, 
and above the water-wheel a dam made originally by art, but 
now hiking like a sweet little lake. They were beautiful 
places; tho wheels and their attendant works were old and 
rugged* but picturesque and countrified ; and the little lakes 
behind, fringed by the master-grinder’s garden, were strangely 
peaceful and pretty. Here the vulgar labour of the grindstone 
was Aiade beautiful and incredibly poetic. 

u Ah ! ” thought poor Little, “ how happy a workman must 
be that plies his trade hero in the fresh air. And how unfor- 
tunate I am to be tied to a power- wheel, in that filthy town, 
instead of being here, where Nature turns tho wheel, and tho 
birds chirp at hand, and tho scene and the air are all purity 
and peace.” 

One place of tho kind was particularly charming. The dam 
was larger than most, and sloping grass on one side, cropped 
short by the grinder’s shoep ; on the other his strip of garden : 
and bushes and flowers hung over the hedge and glassed them- 
sc l vos in the clear water. Below the wheel, and at one sido, 
wao tho master-grinder’s cottage, covered with creepers. 

But Henry’s mind was in no state to enjoy these beauties. 
Ho envied them ; and, at last, they oppressed him, and he 
turned his back on them, and wandered, disconsolate, homo. 

He Sat down on a stool by his mother, and laid his beating 
temples on her knees. 

u What is it, my darling ?" said she softly. 

“ Well, mother, for one thing, the unions are against mo, 
and I see I shall have to loavo Hillsborough, soon or late.” 

“ Never mind,, dear; happiness does not depend upon the 
plac,e wo dive in: and oh, Henry, whatever you do, nevor 
quarrel with those terrible grindcis uud people. The world is 
wide. Let us go back to London ; the sooner the better. I 
have long seen there was something worrying you. But Satur- 
day and Monday— thoy used to be your bright days.” 

“ It will come to that, I suppose,” said Henry, evading her 
last observation. “ Yes,” said he, wearily, “ it will come to 
that.” And ho sighed so piteously that she forbore to press 
him. Sho had not the heart to cross-examine her suffering 
child. 

That evening, mother and son sat silent by the fire : Heujry 
had his own sad and bitter thoughts ; and Mrs. Little was now 
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brooding over the words Henry had spoken in the afternoon ■ 
and presently her maternal anxieties found a copious rent" 
She related to him, one after another, all the outrages that had 
been perpetrated in Hillsborough, while he was a child, and 
had heen, each in its turn, the town talk. itr 

It was a subject on which, if her son had been older, 
and more experienced in her sex, he would have closed her 
mouth promptly, she being a woman whose own nerves had 
received bo frightful a shock, by the manner of her husband’s 
death. But, inadvertently, he let her run on, ti^ she told hfth 
how a poor grinder had been carried home to Ms wife, blinded 
and scorched with gunpowder, and another had been taken 
home, all bleeding, to his mother, so beaten and bruised with, 
life-preservers, that he had lain between life and death for 
nine days, and never uttered one word all that time, in reply 
to all her prayers and tears. • 

Now Mrs. Little began these horrible narratives with a 
forced and unnatural calmness ; hut, by the time she got tp the 
last, she had worked herself up to a paroxysm of sympathy 
with other wretched women in Hillsborough, and trembled all 
over, like one in an ague, for herself : and at last stretched 
out her shaking hands, and screamed to him, u Oh, Harry, 
Horry, have pity on your miserable mother ! Think what 
these eyes of mine have seen — bleeding at my feet — there — 
there — I see it now ” — (her eyes dilated terribly at the word) 
— “ oh, promise me, for pity’s sake, that these — same— eyes 
— shall never see you brought and laid down bleeding, ljke 
him/"' With this she went into violent hysterics, and fright- 
ened her son more than all the ruffians in the town had ever 
frightened him. 

She was a long time in this pitiable condition, and he 
nursed her : but at Jast her convulsion ceased, and her head 
rested on her son’s shouldor in a pitiable languor. 

Henry was always a good son : but he never loved his 
mother so tenderly as lie did this night. His heart yearned 
over this poor panting soul, so stately in form, jjpfc sp weak, 
go womanly, and loveable; bis playmate in childhood, Ins 
sweet preceptor in boyhood ; the best friend and most unselfish 
lover he had* or could ever hope to have, on earth ; dear to 
him by her long life of loving sacrifice, and sacred by that 
their great calamity, which had fallen so much heavier on her ‘ 
than on him. 

He soothed her, he fondled her, he kneeled at her feet, and 
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promised her most foithfally ho would never be brought home 
to h|r braised or bleedings No: if the unions rejected his 
offer he weald go bock to London with her at once* 

And po, thrust from Hillsborough by the trades, mi by his 
fears for Miss Carden, and sfeo drawn from it by his mdtWs 
terrors, he felt himself ft feather on the stream of Destiny ; 
and left of struggling : beaten? heart-sick, and benumbed, he 
let the current carry him like any other dead thing that drifts* 
fie still plied the hammer, but in a dead-alive way. 

^ Be wrote & few cold lines to Mr. Jobson, to say that he 
thought it was time for a plain answer to be given to a business 
proposal. But, as he had no great hope the reply would be 
favourable, he awaited it in a state bordering on apathy. And 
so passed a miserable week* 

And all this time she, for whose sake he denied himself the 
joy and consolation of her company, though his heart ached 
and pined for it, had hard thoughts of him, and vented them 
too to Jael Pence. 

•’ The young are so hasty in all their judgments. 

While matters were in this condition, Henry found, one 
morning, two fresh panes of glass broken in his window. 

In these hardware works the windows seldom or never 
open : air is procured in all the rooms by the primitivo method 
of breaking a- pane here and a pane there ; and the gen oral 
effect is as Unsightly as a human mouth where teeth and holes 
alternate. The incident therefore was nothing, if it had 
occurred in any other room ; but it was not a thing to pass 
over in this room, secured by a Bramah lock, the key of which 
was in Henry’s pocket : the panes must have been broken from 
the outside. It occurred to him directly that a stone had been 
thrown in with another threatening scrawl. * 

But, casting his eye all round, ho saw nothing .of the kind 
about. 

Then, for a moment, a graver suspicion crossed his mind : 
might not some detonating substance, of a nature to explode 
when trodden upon, have been flung in ? Hillsborough excelled 
in deviltries of this kind. 

Henry thought of his mother, and would not treat the matter 
lightly or unsuspiciously. He stood still till he had lighted a 
lueifer match, and examined the door of his room Nothing* 
He lighted a candle, and examined all the premises. 
Nothing, 

But,' when he brought his candle to the window, he made 
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a, , the window-had two 

three-quarters ojf an inch in circuniferasee: and m& of jkw 
revealed ip Ks quick eye a bright horiaoifcal line,Ithaabeen 
sawed with a flue saw, ? \ 

Apparently an attempt had been madeto enter his room 
from outside. , , ^ 

The next question was, had that attempt succeeded t 
He tried the bar : it was not quite out through* 

He locked the forge up directly, and went to big handling* 
room. There he remained till Mr. Cheetham entered the 
works ; then he went to him, and begged him to visit his 
forge. t 

Mr. Cheetham came directly, and examined the place care* 
fully. * 

He negatived, at once, the notion that any Hillsborough 
hand had been unable to saw through a bar of that moderate 
thickness. “ No,” said he, “ they were disturbed, or else 
some other idea struck them all of a sudden ; or else they 
hadn't given themselves time, and are coming again to-morrow. 

I hope they are. By six o’clock to-night, I’ll have a common 
wooden shutter hung with six good hinges on each side, easy 
to open at the centre ; only, across the centre. I’ll fix a 
Waterloo cracker inside,” 

** A Waterloo cracker 1 ” 

“ Ay, but such a one as you never saw. I Mihail make it 
myself. It shall be only four inches long, but as broad as my 
hand, and enough detonating powder in it to blow the shutter 
fifty feet into the air : and, if there should be one of Jobson’s 
lads behind the shutter at the time, wby, he’ll learn flying, 
and nought to pay for wings.” 

“ Why, sir, you are planning the man’s d$ath I ” 

“ And what is he planning f Light your forgo, and loavo 
the job to* me. I’m Hillsborough too : and they’ve put my * 
blood up at last.” 

While Henry lighted his forge, Mr. Cheetham whipped out 
a rule, and measured the window exactly. This done, he went * 
down the stairs, and crossed the yard to go to his office. 

But, before he could enter it, a horrible thing occurred* ia 
the room he had just left ; so horrible, it made him, brave as 
ho was, turn and scream like a woman. 

Some miscreant, by a simple but ingenious means, which 
afterwards transpired, had mixed a quantity of gunpowder with 
the smithy -slack or fine cinders of Henry’s forge. The moment 
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the forge was hot, the powder ignited with a tremendous thud, 
a huge mass of flame rushed out, driving the coals with it, 
lihe sEot from a gun ; Henry, scorched, blackened* and blinded* 
was swept, as by a flaming wind, against the opposite wall : 
then, yelling, and stark mad with fright (for nothing drives 
' men out of their wits like an explosion in a narrow space), he 
sprang at the window, head foremost, and with such velocity, 
that the sawed iron snapt like a stick of barley- sugar, and out 
he went head foremost ; and this it was made Cheetham scream, 
to" see him head downwards, and the paving-stones below. 

But the aperture was narrow : bis body flew through, but 
his right arm went round the unbroken upright, and caught it 
in the bend of the elbow. 

Then Cheetham roared, “ Hold on, Little ! Hold on, I 
tell you ! ” 

The scared brain of a man accustomed to obey received 
the command almost without the mind ; and the grinders and 
forgers, running wildly into the yard, saw the obnoxious work- 
man, black as a cinder from bead to foot, bleeding at the face 
from broken glass, hanging up there by one hand, moaning 
with terror* and looking down with dilating eye, while thick 
white smoke rushed curling out, as if his body was burning. 
Heath by suffocation was at his back, and broken bones awaited 
him below. « 


CHAPTER VI, 

At sight of this human cinder, hanging by one band between 
two deaths, every sentiment but humanity vanishod from the 
ruggedest bosom, and the skilled workmen sot themselves to 
save their unpopular comrade with admirable quickness and 
judgment : two new wheel-bands, that had just come into the 
works, were caught up in a moment, and four workmen ran 
with them and got below the suspended figure : they thou 
turned back to back, and* getting tho bands over their 
shoulders, pulled hard against each other. This was neces-, 
sary to straighten the bands : they weighed half a hundred- 
weight each. Others stood at the centre of the bands, and 
directed Little where to drop, and stood ready to catch him 
should he bound off them. 

But now matters took an unexpected turn. Little, to all 
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appearance, was blind and deaf. He bung there,* moaning, 
and glaring, and kis one sinewy am supported his muscular 
but light frame almost incredibly. He was out of his senses* 
or nearly. 

“Let thyself come, lad,” cried a workman, *wo are all 
right to catch thee." 

He made no answer, but hung there glaring and moaning. 

“ The man will drop noane, till he swouns," said another, 
after watching him keenly. 

“ Then get you closer to the wall, men," cried Cheetham, 
in gveat anxiety. “ He’ll come like a stone, when he does 
come." This injunction was given nono too.%>on : the men 
had hardly shifted their positions, when Little’s hand opened, 
and ho came down like lead, with his hands all abroad, and 
his body straight; but his knees were slightly bent, and, he 
caught the bands just below the kuee, and bounded oft thorn 
into the air, like a cricket-ball. But many hands grabbed at 
him, and the grinder Iieynolds caught him by the shoulder, 
and they rolled on the ground together, very little the worse 
for that tumble. “ Well dono ! well done 1 " cried Cheetham. 
t% Let him lie, lads, he is best there foi- awhile ; and run for 
a doctor, one of you." 

“Ay, run for Jack Doubleface," cried several voices at 
ouce. • « 

“ Now, make a circle, and give him air, men." 

Then they all stood in a circle, and eyed the blackened 
and quivering figure with pity and sympathy, while the canopy 
of whito smoke bellied overhead. Nor were those humane 
sentiments silent ; and the roughs seemed to be even more 
overcome than the others : no brains were required to pity 
this poor follow now ; and so strong an appeal to their hearts, 
through their senses, roused their good impulses and rare 
sensibilities. Oh, it was strange to hear good and kindly 
sentiments come out in the Dash dialect. 

“ It's a shame ! " 

“ There lies a good workman done for by some thief, 

that wasn’t fit to blow his bellows, him ! " 

“ Say he was a cockney, lie was always civil." 

“ And life’s as sweet to him as to any man in Hills- 
borough." 

u Hold your tongue, ho’s coming to." 

Henry did recover his wits enough to speak ; and what do 
you think was bis first word ? 
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This simple cry went through many a rough heart ; a lohd 
gulp or two were heard soon after, and more than one hard 
and coaly cheek was channelled by sndden tears. But now a 
burly figure came rolling in ; they drew back and silenced each 
other*— 1 “ The Doctor I ” This was the remarkable person 
they called Jack Doubleface. Nature had stuck a philosophic 
head, with finely-cut features, and a mouth brimful of finesse, 
on to a corpulent and ungraceful body, that yawod from side to 
ride as he walked. 

The man of art Opened with two words. He looked up at 
the white cloud, which was now floating away ; sniffed the 
air, and said, u Gunpowder ! ” Then he looked down at 
little, and said, “ Ah ! ” half drily, half sadly. Indeed several 
sentences of meaning condensed themselves into that simple 
intejjeetion. At this moment, some men, whom curiosity had 
drawn to Henry’s forge, came back to say the forge had been 
blown up, and u the bellows torn limb from jacket, and the 
room strewed with ashes.” 

The Doctor laid a p odgy hand on the patient’s wrist ; the 
touch was light, thougnlhe fingers were thick and heavy. 
The pulse, which had been very low, was now galloping and 
bounding frightfully. “ Fetch him a glass of brandy- and - 
water,” said Dr. Amboyno. (There wero still doctors in 
Hillsborough, though not in London, who would have had 
him bled on the spot.) 

t u Now, then, a surgeon! Which of you lads operates on 
the eyo, in these works ? ” 

A lanky file-cutter took a step forward. “ I am the one 
that takes the motes out of their eyes.” 

“ Then be good enough to show me his eye.’" 

The file-cutter put out a hand with fingers prodigiously 
long and thin, and deftly parted both Little’s eyelids with his 
finger and thumb, so as to show the whole eye. 

44 Hum ! ” said the Doctor, and shook his head. 

' Ho then patted the sufferer all over, and the result of that 
examination was satisfactory. Then camo the brandy- and - 
water ; and while Henry’s teeth wero clattering at the glass 
and he was trying to sip the liquid, Dr. Amboyno suddenly 
lifted his head, and took a keen survey of the countenances 
x^ound him. He saw the general expression of pity on the 
rugged faces. He also observed one rough fellow who wore a 
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strangewild look j the man seemed puzzled, geared; confused, 
like one half awakened from some hideous dream. Thfc wag 
the grinder who had come into the works in place V the 
hand Cheetham had discharged for refusing to grind cockney 
blades* 

“Hum!” said Dr. Amboyne, and appeared to be going 
into a brown study. * 

But he shook that off, and said briskly, “ Now, .then, what 
was his crime ? Did he owe some mutual-aid society six-aud* 
fourpence ? ” 

.“That’s right,” said Beynolds, sullenly; “throw every- 
thing on the union. If we knew who it was, he’d lie by the 
side of this one in less than a minute, and, happen, not get up 
again so soon.” A growl of assent confirmed the speaker’s 
words. Cheetham interposed and drew Amboyne aside, and 
began to tell him who the man was and what the dispute ; but 
Amboyne cut the latter explanation short. “ What, said he, 

“ is this the carver whoso work I saw up at Mr. Carden’s ? ” 

“ This is the very man, no doubt.” 

“ Why, he’s a sculptor : Praxiteles in wood. A fine choice 
they have made for their gunpowder, a workman that did 
honour to the town.” 

A faint flush of gratified pride coloured the ghastly cheek 
a moment. * 

“Doctor, shall I live to finish the bust? A said Henry, 
piteously, 

“ That and hundreds more, if you obey mo. The fact' is, 
Mr. Cheetham, this young man' is not hurt, but his nerves 
have received a severe shock ; and the sooner he is out of this 
place the better. Ah, there is my brougham at the gate. 
Come, put him into it, and I’ll take him to tike infirmary.” - 

“ No,” said Little, “ I won’t go there ; my mother would 
hear of it.” 

“ Oh, then your mother is not to know ? ” 

“ Not for all the world ! She has had trouble enough. 
I’ll just wash my face and buy a clean shirt, and shell never * 
know what has happened. It would kill hor. Oh, yes, it 
would kill her ! ” 

The Doctor eyed him with warm approval. “ You are a 
fine young fellow. I’ll see you safe through this, and help 
you throw dust in your mother’s eyes. If you go to her with 
that scratched face, we are lost. Come, get into my carriage, 
and home with mo/’ 
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u Mayn’t I wash my face first ? And look at my shirt ; as 
Wael?as a cinder.” 

“Wash your face, by all moans ; but you can button your 
coat over your shirt.’ 1 

The coat was soon brought, 'and so was & pail of water and 
a piece of yellow soap. Little dashed his head and face into 
the bucket, and soon inked all the water. The oxplosion had 
filled his hair with black dust, and grimed his face and neck 
like a sweep’s. This ablution made him clean, but did not 
brijig back his ruddy colour. He looked pale and scratched. 

The men helped him officiously into the carriage, though 
he could have walked very well alone. 

Henry asked leave to buy a clean shirt. The Doctor said 
he would lend him one at home. 

While Henry was putting it on Doctor Amboyno ordered 
his dogcart instead of his brougham, and mixed some modi- 
cines. And soon Henry found himself seated in the dogcart, 
with a warn cloak over him, and whisking over the stones of 
Hillsborough. 

All this had been done so rapidly and unhesitatingly that 
Henry, injured and shaken as lie was, had yielded passive 
obedience. But now he began to demur a little. “ But where 
are wo going, sir ? ” he asked. 

“ To change the air and the scene. I’ll bo frank with 
you — you arO man enough to bear the truth- — you have re- 
ceived a shock that will very likely bring on brain-fever, unless 
you get some sleep to-night. But you would not sleep in 
Hillsborough. You’d wake a dozen times in the night, trom- 
bling like an aspen leaf, and fancying you were blown up 
again.” 

“ Yes, but my mother, sui If I don’t go home at seven 
o’clock, she’ll find mo out.” 

u If you went crazy, wouldn’t she find you out ? Come, 
my young friend, trust to my experience, and to tlie interest 
this attempt to murder you, and your narrow escape, has 
inspired in me. When 1 have landed you in the Temple of 
Health, and just wasted a little advice on a pig-headed patient 
in the neighbourhood (he is the Squire of the place), I’ll drive 
back to Hillsborough, and tell your mother some story or other: 
you and I will concoct that together as we go.” 

At this Henry was all obedience, and indeed thanked him, 
with the tears in his eyes, for his kindness to a poor stranger. 

Dr, Amboyno smiled. “If you were not a stranger, you 
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would know thatsaving cutlers’ lives is my hobby**and one in 
which I 4m steadily resisted and defeated, especially by tho 
cutlers themselves; why, I look upon you as a most considerate 
and obliging young man for indulging me in this way. If you 
had, been a Hillsborough hand, you would insist upon a brain* 
fever, and a trip to the lunatic asylum, just to vex me, and 
hinder me of my hobby.* 1 • 

Henry stared. This was too eccentric for him to take it 
all in at once. u What 1 ” said Dr. Amboyne, observing his 
amazement. “ Bid you nevor hear of Dr. Doubleface ? ” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Never hear of tho corpulont lunatic, whp goes about the 
city, chanting, like a cuckoo, 1 Put yourself in his place — put 
yourself in her place — in their place ’ ? ” 

“ No, sir, I never did.” 

“ Then such is fame. Well, nevor mind that just now ; 
there’s a time for everything. Please observe that ruined 
house : the ancient family to whom it belongs are a remark- 
able example of tho vicissitude of human affairs.” He then 
told him the curipus nps and downs of that family, which, at 
two distant periods, had held vast possessions in the county ; 
but were now represented by the shell of one manor-house, 
and its dovecote, the sizo of a modern villa. Next he showed 
him an obscure battle-field, and told him that story, and who 
were the parties engaged ; and so on. Every 'mile furnished 
its legend, and Dr. Amboyne related them all so graphically, 
that the patient’s mind was literally stolen away from himself. 
At last, after a rapid drive of eleven miles through the pure 
invigorating air, they made a sudden turn, and entered a 
pleasant and singularly rural village : they drew up at a rustic 
farmhouse, clad with ivy ; and Dr. Amboyne said, “ This is 
the Temple : here you can sleep, as safe from gunpowder, as a 
field-marshal born.” 

Tho farmer’s daughter came out, and beamed pleasure at 
sight of the Doctor : ho got down, and told her the case, 
privately, and gave her precise instructions. She often inter- 
rupted the narrative with “ Lawkadaisies,” and other rural 
intejjections, and simple exclamations of pity. She pro- 
mised faithful compliance with his orders. 

He then beckoned Henry in, and said, “ This picture of 
health was a patient of mine once, as you are now ; there’s 
encouragement for you. I put you under her charge. Get 
a letter written to your mother, and I’ll come back for it in 
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half an hour. You had a headachy aa# were feverish, do you 
consulted a doctor* He advised immediate rest and change 
ofair, and he drove yon at ontee to this village. Write you 
that, and leave the rest to me. „ We doctors are dissembling 
dogs. We have still something to learn in curing diseases ; 
but at making light of them to the dying, and other branches 
of amiable mendacity, we are masters/’ 

As soon as he was gone, the comely young hostess began 
oh her patient. u Dear heart, sir, was it really you as was 
blowed up with gunpowder?” 

“ Indeed it was, and not many hours ago. It seems like 
a dream.” 

“ Well, now, who’d think that, to look at you ? Why, 
you are none the worse, forbye a scratch or two, and, dear 
heart, I've seen a young chap bring as bad home, from court- 
ing, in these parts ; and wed the lass as marked him — within 
the year.” 

“ Oh, it is not the scratches ; but feel my hand, how it 
trembles. And it used to be firm as a rock ; for I never drink.” 

“ So it do, I declare. Why, you do tremble all over ; and 
no wonder, poor soul ! Come you in this minut, and sit do™ 
a bit by the fire, while I go and make the room ready for 
you.” 

But, as soon as he was soated by the fire, the current 
began to flow again. “ Well, I never liked Hillsborough folk 
much— poor, mean-visaged tikes they be — but now I do hate 
’em. What, blow up a decent young man like you, and a 
well-favoured, and hair like jet, and eyes in your head like 
sloes 1 But that’s their ground of spite, I warrant me ; the 
nasty, ugly, dirty dogs. Well; you may just snap your 
fingers at them a$l now. They don’t Como out so far as this ; 
and, if they did, stouter men grows in this village than any 
in Hillsborough : and I’ve only to hold up my finger, for as 
little as I be, and they'd all be well ducked in father’s horse- 
pond, and then flogged home again with a good cart -whip well 
laid on. And, another thing, whatever we do, Squire he will 
make it good in law : he is gentle, and we are simple ; but our 
folk and: his has stood by each other this hundred year and 
more. But, la, I run on so, and you was to write a letter 
again the doctor came back. I'll fetch you some paper this 
miant.” 

She brought him writing materials, and stood by him, 
With this apology, “If 'twas to your sweetheart, I'd be off. 
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been a haadsoaie woman it her day, tH gofeail.” '• / 

“ She is as beautiful as ever in my ’ey m” Mid Henry, ten- 
derly. “ And, oh, heaven I give me the sense to write to her 
without frightening her,’* ‘ '■ - 

“ Then I won’t hinder yon no more with my chat,” said 
his hostess, with kindly good humour, and slipped away up- 
stairs. She lighted a great wood fire in the bedroom, and 
laid the bed and the blankets all round it, and opened the 
window, and took the home- spun linen sheets out of a press, 
and made the room very tidy. Then she went down again, 
and the moment Henry saw her, ho said: 44 I feel your kind- 
ness, Miss, but I don't know your name, nor where in the 
world I am. His hostess smiled. “ That is no secret I’m 
Martha Bence — at your service : and this is Cairnhope town.” 

, 44 Cairnhopo I ” cried Henry, and started back, so that 
his wooden chair made a loud creak upon the stones of the 
fanner’s kitchen. 

Martha Donee stared, but said nothing ; for almost at that 
moment the Doctor returned, all in a hurry, for the letter. 

Henry begged hhn to look at it, and see if it would do. 

The Doctor read it. “Hum! ” said he, “it is a very 
pretty, filial letter, and increases my interest in you ; give me 
your hand : there. Well, it won’t do : too ’uJmky. If your 
mother once sees this, I may talk till doomsday, she’ll not 
believe a word. You must put off writing till to-morrow 
night. Now give me her address, for I really must get 
home.” 

“She lives on tho second floor, No. 18, Ohettle Street.'* 

“Her name?” 

“ Sir, if you ask for the* lady that lodges on tho second 
floor, you will bo sure to see her.” 

Doctor Amboyne looked a little surprised, and not very 
well pleased, at what seemed a want of confidence. But he 
was a man singularly cautious and candid in forming his jadg-, 
meats; so he forbore all comment, and delivered his final 
instructions, “ Here is a bottle containing only a few drops 
of faba Ignatii in wator. It’s an innocent medicine, and has 
sometimes a magical effect in soothing the mind and nerves, 
A tablespoonful three times a day, ’ And tlm is a sedative, 
which you can take if you find yourself quite unable to sleep. 
But I wouldn’t have recourse to it unnecessarily ; for these 1 
sedatives are uncertain in their operation ; and when a man 
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is turned upside down, as you have been, they sometime* 
excite. 1 Have a faint light in your bedroom. Tie a cord to 
the mfarope, and hold it in year hand all night. Fix your 
mind on that Cord, and keep thinking, * This is. to remind me 
that I am eleven miles from Hillsborough, in a peaceful village, 
safe from all harm.’ To-morrow, walk up to the top of Cairn- 
hopo Peak, and inhalo the gloriohs breeze, and lobk over four 
conrties* Write to your mother at night, and meantime, 1*11 
do my best to relieve her anxiety. Good-by.” 

Memory sometimes acts like an old flint-gun: it hangs 
fire, yet ends by going off. While Dr. Amboyne was driving 
home, the swarthy, but handsome, features of the workman he 
had befriended seemed to enter his mind more deeply than 
during the hurry, and he said to himself, “Jet black hair; 
great black eyes ; and olive skin ; they are raro in these parts ; 
and, somehow, they remind me a little of her," 

Then his mind went back, in a moment, over many years, 
to the days when he was stalwart, hut not unwieldy, and loved 
a dark but peorless beauty, loved her deeply, and told his 
love, and was esteemed and pitied, but another was beloved. 

And so sad, yet absorbing, was the retrospect of his love, 
his «orrow, and her own unhappy lot, that it blotted out of his 
mind, for a time, tho very youth whose features and com- 
plexion had launched him into the past. 

But tho moment his horse's feet rang on the stones, this 
burly philosopher shook off the past, and set himself to recover 
lost time. . He drove rapidly to several patients, and, at six 
o’clock, was at lo, Chettlc Street, and asked for the lady on 
the second floor. 44 Yes, sir ; she is at home,” was the reply. 
“ But I don’t know ; she lives very retired. She hasn’t 
received any visits since they came. However, thoy rent the 
whole floor, and the sitting-room fronts you.” 

Dr. Amboyne mounted the stair and knocked at the door. 
A soft And mellow voice bade him enter. He went in, and a 
tall lady in black, with plain linen collar and wristbands, rose 
to receive him. They confronted each other. Time and 
trouble h$d left, their trace, but there were the glorious eyes, 
and jet black hair, and the face, worn and pensive, but still 
beautiful. It was the woman he had loved, the only one. 

4 4 Mrs. Little ! ” said he, in an indescribable tone. 

44 Dr. Amboyne ! ” 

For a few moments he forgot the task ho had undertaken ; 
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and could only express bis astonishment and pleasufe at seeing 
her once more. * / 

Then he remembered why he was there ; and the office he 
had undertaken so lightly alarmed him now. 

His first instinct was to gain time. Accordingly, he began 
to chide her gently for having resided in the town and con- 
cealed it from him ; then, seeing her confused and uncomfort- 
able at that reproach, and in the mood to be relieved by any 
change of topic, he glided off, with no little address, as follows : 
— “Observe the consequences: here have I been most des- 
potically rusticating a youth who turns out to he your son.” 

“ My son 1 is there anything the matter with my son ? 
Oh, Doctor Amboyne ! ” 

“ He must have been out of sorts, you know, or he would 
not have consulted me,” replied the Doctor, affecting candour. 

“ Consult I Why, what has happened ? He was quite 
well when he left me this morning.” 

“I doubt that. He complained of headache and fever. 
But I soon found his mind was worried. A misunderstanding 
with the trades 1 I was very much pleased with his face and 
manner ; my carriage was at the door ; his pulse was high, 
but there was nothing that country air and quiet will not restore. 
Bo I just drove him away, aud landed him at a farmhouse.’* 

Mrs. Little’s brow flushed at this. She wag angry. But, 
in a nature so gentle as hers, anger soon gave way. She turned 
a glance of tearful and eloquent reproach on Doctor Amboyne. 
“ The first tirno we have ever been separated since he was 
born,” said she, with a sigh. 

Dr. Amboyne’s preconceived plan broke down that moment. 
He said, hurriedly, — 

“ Take my carriage, and 'drive to him* Better do that 
than torment yourself.” 

“ Where is he ? ” asked the widow, brightening up at the 
proposal. 

“ At Cairnhope.” 

At this word, Mrs. Little’s face betrayed a series of emo- 
tions : first confusion, then astonishment, and at last a sort of 
superstitious alarm. “ At Cairnhope ? ” she faltered at last. 
“ My son at Cairnhope ? ” 

“Pray do not torment yourself with fancies,” said the 
Doctor. “ All this is the merest accident— the simplest thing 
in the world. I cured Patty Deuce of diphtheria, when it 
decimated the village. She and her family are grateful ; the 
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air of Cairuhope has a magic effect on people who live m.&mofcOt 
and Martha and Jael let me send them oat an invalid now and 
then td be roiavigorated. I took this young man there, hot 
knowing who he was. Go to him, If yen like. But, . 

as his physician, I would rather yon did not. Never do a mm 
thing by halves. ' He ought to be entirely separated from all 
his cares, even from yourself (who are doubtless one of them), 
for five or six days. He needs no other medicine but that, 
mm the fine air of Cairnhope.” 

“ then somebody must see him every day, and tell me* 
Oh 1 Doctor Amboyne, this is the beginning ; what will the 
ond be ? I am miserable.” 

u My man shall ride there every day, and see him, and 
bring you back a letter from him.” 

‘\Your man 1 ” said Mrs. Little, a little haughtily. 

Doctor Amboyne mot her glanco. u If thero was any 
ground for alarm, should I not go myself every day ? ” Said 
he, gravely, and evon tenderly. 

“ Forgive me,” said the widow, and gave him her hand 
with a sweet and womanly gesture. 

The main difficulty was now got over ; and Doctor Amboyne 
was careful not to say too much, for he knew that his tongue 
moved among pitfalls. 

As Dr. Amboyne descended the stairs, the landlady hold a 
door fiyar, and peeped at him, according to a custom of such , 
delicate- minded females, as can neither restrain their curiosity 
nor indulge it openly. Dr. Amboyne beckoned to her, and 
asked for a private interview. This was promptly accorded. 

u Would ten guineas be of any service to you, madam ? " 

“ Eh, dear, that it would, sir. Why, my rent is just com- 
ing due.” 

Under these circumstances, tho bargain was soon struck. 
Not a syllable about the explosion at Cheatham’ s was to reach 
the second-floor lodger’s ears, and no Hillsborough journal was 
* to mount tho stairs until the young man’s return* If inquired 
for, they were to be reported all sold out, and a London journal 
purchased instead. 

Having secured a keen and watchful ally in this good 
woman, who, to do her justice, showed a hearty determination 
to cam her ten guineas, Dr. Amboyne returned home, his own 
philosophic pulse beating faster than it had done for some years. 

fite had left Mrs. Little grateful, and, apparently, in good 
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S pirit*; but, ere be bed been gob # pfk hpnu, >he here separa- 
tor from her ion overpowered her, ah& a boet of yagnq mis- 
giving* tortured her, end sbo slept but little that night- By 
noon next day she was thoroughly miserable * but Dr* Amboyne'a 
man rode up to the door in the afternoon with achearfbi line, 
from Henry. . , , '* ' - 

u All right, dear mother, .Better already. Letter by post 

She detained the man, and made up a packet of things for 
Caimhope, and gave him five shillings to be sure and take thorn. 

This was followed by a correspondence, a portion of which 
will suffice to eke out the narrative, t 

‘ 1 Dearest Mother, — I slept ill last bight; and got up aching 
from head to foot, as jf I had been well hided. But they sent 
me lo the top of Cairnhope Peak, and, what with the keen air 
and the glorious view, I came home add ate like a hog. That * 
pleased Martha Denec, and Bhe kept putting mo slices off her 
own plate, till I had to cry quarter. As soon as I have ad- * 
dressed this letter, I’m off to bed, for it is all I can do not to 
fall asleep sitting. 

u I am safe to be all right to-morrow, so pray don’t fret. 

“ I am, dear mother,” &e. kc. 

“ Deadest Mother, — I hope you are not fretting about me. 
Dr. Amboyne promised to stop all that. But do, write, and say 
you are not fretting and fancying all manner of things at my * 
cutting away so suddenly. It was the Doctor’s doing. And, 
mother, 1 shall not stay long away from you, far I slept twelve 
hours at a stretch last night, and now I’m another man. But 
really, I think the air of that Cairnhope Peak would euro a « 
fellow at his last gasp. 

“ Thank you lor the linen, and the brushes and things. 
But you are not the sort to forget anything a fellow might 
want,’* &c, 

. “ No, my darling son. Be in no hurry to leave Caimhope. 

Of course, love, I was alarmed at first ; for I know doctors 
make the Jbest of everything ; and then the first parting 1 — that 
is always a sorrowful thing. But, now you are there, I beg 
you will stay till you are quite recovered. Your letters are a 
delight, and one I could not have, and you as well, you know. 
u Bince you are at Caimhope,— -how strange that seems, — 
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S tay go and see the old church, where your fore&thei»;^ 
ttriedr, There are curious inscriptions, and setae brasses 
nobody could decipher when I was a girl ; but perhaps y^n 
Jfhighi, you are so clever. Your grandfather’s monument is in 
the chancel : I want you to see it* Am I getting very , old, 
that my heart turns back to these scenes of my youth ? 
u P.S.— Who is this Martha .Pence f ” 

“ P$ar Mother, — M artha Pence is the farmer’s daughter I 
lodge with. She is not so pretty as her sister Jael that is with 
Miss Garden ; but she is a comely girl, and as good as gold, 
and bespoke by the butcher. And her putting slices from her 
plate to mine is a village custom I find. 

“ Mother, the people here are wonderfully good and simple. 
First of all, there’s farmer Donee, with his high bald head, like 
a patriarch of old ; and he sits and beams with benevolence, 

* but does not talk much. But he lets me see I can stay with 
him six years, if I choose. Then, there’s Martha, hospitality 
itself, and ready to fly at my enemies like a mastiff. She is a 
little hot in the temper ; foathers up in a moment ; but, at a 
soft word, they go down again as quick. Then, there’s the 
village blacksmith. I call him 1 The gentle giant.’ He is a 
tremendous fellow in height, and size, and sinew ; but such 
a kind, sweet-tempered chap. Ho could knock down an ox, 
y r ‘t he wouldn’t harm a fly. I am his idol : I sauntered into 
liis smithy, and forged him one or two knives ; and of course 
he had never seen the hammer used with that nicety ; but 
instead of hating me, as the bad forgers in Hillsborough do, he 
regularly worships me, and comes blushing up to the farm- 
house after hours, to ask after me and get a word with me. He 
is the best whistler in the parish, and sometimes we march 
down the village a4 night, arm- in- arm, whistling a duet. This 
charms the natives so that we could hike the whole village out 
at our heels, and put them down in another parish. Bqt the 
droll thing is they will not take me for what I am. My gentle 
giant would say * Sir’ till I pretended to be affronted ; the 
women and girls would bob me curtseys, and the men and 
white-headed boys will take" off their hats, and pull their front 
hair to me. If a skilled workman wants to burst with vanity, 
let him settle in Cairnhope.” 

[Extract.] 

u Martha Pence and I have had words, and what do you 
think it was about ? I happened to let out my opinion of 
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Mr. Raby. Mother, it was like setting a match to a barrel of 
gunpowder. She turned as red as fire, and said,' * Who be 
you that spekks against Raby to Renee?* , / 

. 14 1 tried to pacify her, but it was no use. * Don’t speak to 
me, 1 said she. *1 thought better of you. You and I are mV 
I bowed before the storm, and, to give her time to cool, I 
obeyed your wishes, and walked to Cairnhope old church. What 
a curious place ! But I could not get in ; aud, on my return, 

I found Mr. Raby keeps the key. Now, you can’t do a thing 
here, or say a word, but what it is known all over the village. 
Bo Martha Dence meets me at the door, and says, very stiffly, 
she thought I might havo told her I wanted to see the old 
church. I pulled a long, penitent face, and laid, * YoS ; hut, * 
unfortunately, I was out of her good books, and had orders not 
to speak to her.’ 4 Nay,’ says she, * life is too short for long 
quarrels. Yon are a stranger, and knew no better.* Thou she 
told me to wait five minutes while she put on her bonnut, as 
she calls it. Well, I waited fivo-and-forty minutes, and she 
put on her bonnut, and so many other smart things, that we 
couldn’t possibly walk straight up to the old church. We haul 
to go round by the butcher’s shop, and order half a pound of 
suet ; no less. 4 And bring it yourself, this evening/ said I, 

4 or it might get lost on tho road.' Bays the butcher, 4 Well, 
sir, that is the first piece of friendly advice any good Christian 

has bestowed ’ Bat I heard no more, owjng to Martha 

chasing me out of the shop. 

41 To reach the old church wo had to pass the old ruffian's 
door. Martha went in ; 1 sauntered on, and she soon came 
after me, with the key in her hand. 4 But/ said she, * he told 
me if my name hadn’t been Deuce he wouldn’t trust me with 
it, though 1 went on my bended knees.’ 

44 We opened the church-door, and I spdtfc an hour inside, 
examining and copying inscriptions for you. But, when I 
came jto take up a loose brass, to try and decipher it, Martha 
came sar earning to me, 4 Oh, put it down \ put it down ! I 
pledged my word to Squire you should not touch them brasses/ . 
What could I do, mother ? The poor girl was iu an agony. 
This old ruffian has, somehow, bewitched her, and her father 
too, in a sort of superstitious devotion that I can’t help 
respecting, unreasonable as it is. So I dropped the brass, 
and took to reflecting. And 1 give you my thoughts. 

*' * What a pity ami a shame that a building of this size 
should lie idle 1 If it was mine I would carefully remove all 
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the monuments, and the dead bones, etcetera, to the new 
church, and turn this old building into % factory, or a set of 
granaries, or something useful. It is as great a sin to waste 
bricks ahd mortar as it is bread,” &c. 

“ Mr bear Harry, — Your dear sprightly letters delight .me, 
and reconcile me to the separation ; for I see that your health 
is improving every day, by your gaiety ; and this makes me 
happy, though I cannot quite be gay. 

*f Yo«r last letter was very amusing, yet, somehow, it sot 
me thinking, long and sadly ; and some gentle remarks from 
Dr. Amboyne (he called yesterday) have also turned my mind 
.the, same way. Time has softened the terrible blow that 
estranged my brother and myself, and I begin to ask myself, 
was my own conduct perfect ? was my brother’s quite without 
excuse ? I may liaVO seen but one side, and been too hasty iu 
• Judging him. At all events, I would have you, who arc a man, 
think for yourself, and not rush into too harsh a viow of that 
unhappy quarrel. Dearest, family quarrels aro family mis- 
fortunes: why should they go down to another generation? 
You frighten me, wlion you wonder that Nathan and liis family 
(I had forgotten his name was Dence) are attached to Mr. Baby. 
Why, with all his faults, my brother is a chivalrous, high- 
minded gentleman ; his word is his bond, and ho never deserts 
a friend, however humble ; and I have heard our dear father 
say that, for many generations, uncommon acts of kindness had 
passed between that family of yeomen and the knights and 
squires of Baby. 

M And now, dear, I am going to be very foolish. But, if 
these Bences are as great favourites with him as they were 
with my father, she could easily get you into the houso some 
day, when ho is «jmt hunting ,* .and I do want you to see one 
thing more before you come back from Cairnhope — your 
mother’s picture. It hangs, or used to hang, in the great 
dining-room, nearly opposite the fireplace. * 

“ I .blush at my childishness, but I should like my child to 
see what his mother was, when she brought him into the world, 
that sad world in which he has been her only joy and consolation. 

u P.8.— What an idea 1 Turn that dear old church into a 
factory l But you aro a young man of tho day. And a 
wonderful day it is ; I cannot quite keep up with it,’ y 

Bear Mother, — I have been there. Mr. Baby is a borough 
as well as a county justice ; and was in Hillsborough 
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all day to-day. Martha Pence took me to Baby Hally and be r 
dame was a passport. When I got to the doo t f I felt as if 
something paled me, and said, ‘ It’s an enemy's hou§e ; don't 
go in.' I wish I had obeyed the warding ; hot I did not 

“Well, I haye seen your portrait. It is lovely* It 
surpasses any woman I ever saw. And it must have been 
your image, for it is very like you now, only in the bloom of 
your youth. 

“ And now, dear mother, having done something for you, 
quite against my own judgment, and my feelings toofpkase do 
something for me. Promise me never to mention Mr. Baby’s 
name to me again, by letter, or by word of jpouth either. Me 
is not a gentleman ; he is not a man ; he is a mean, spiteful, 
cowardly cur. I’ll keep out of his way, if I earn ; but if he 
gets iu mino, I shall give him a devilish good hiding, then and 
there, and I’ll tell him the reason why ; and I will not tell yow. 

“Dear mother, I did intend to stay till Saturday, but, 
after this, I shall come back to you to-morrow. My own sweet 
dovo of a mammy : who but a beast could hurt or affront you ? 

“ So no more letters from your 

** Dutiful and affectionate son, 

« HaruV.” 

Next day young Little took leave of his friends in Cairn- 
hope, with a promise to come over some Sunday, and see them 
all. He borrowed a hooked stick of his devotee, the black- 
smith, and walked off with his little bundle over his shoulder, 
in high health and spirits, and ripe for anything. 

Some successful mon are so stout-hearted, their minds 
seem never to flinch. Others are elastic ; they give wav, and 
appear crushed ; hut, let the immediate pressure be removed, 
they fly back again, and their enemy finds* he has not gained 
an inch.* Henry's was of this sort ; and, as he swung along 
through the clear brisk air, the world seemed his football once 
more. 

This same morning Jael Dence was to go to Cairnkope, at 
.her own request. 

She packed her box, and corded it, and brought it down 
herself', and put it iu the passage, and the earner was to call 
foT it at one. As for herself, four miles of omnibus, and the 
other seven on foot, was child’s play to her, whose body was 
as lusty and active as her heart was tender and clinging. 

She came into the drawing-room, with her bonnet and 
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shawl on, and the tear in her eye, to hid Miss Carden good-by* 
Two male frifends would have parted in five minutes ; hut this 
pair werp a wonderful time separating, and still there was 
always something to say, that kept Grace detaining, or Jael 
lingering; and, when she had been going, going, going, for 
more than half-an-hour, all of a sudden she cried out, “ Oh ! 
There he is ! ” and flushed all over. 

“ Who ? ” asked Grace, eagerly, 

“ The dark young man. He is at the door now, Miss. — 
And me going away,” she faltered. 

“ Well then, why go till ho has paid his visit ? Sit down. 
You needn’t take off your bonnet.” 

Miss Carden then settled herself, took up her work, and 
prepared to receive her preceptor as he deserved, an intention 
she conveyed to Jael by a glance, just as Henry entered, 
blooming with exercise and* tbo keen air, and looking extremely 
handsome and happy. 

His reception was a chilling bow from Miss Carden, and 
from Jael a cheek blushing with pleasure at the bare sight of 
him, but an earnest look of mild reproach. It seemed cruel of 
him to stay away so long, and then ‘come just as she was goiug. 

This reception surprised Henry, and disappointed him ; 
however he constrained himself, and said politely, hut rather 
coldly, that some unpleasant circumstances had kept him away ; 
but he hoped nog»- to keep his time better. 

“ Oh, pray consult your own convenience entirely,” said 
Miss Carden. “ Come, when you have nothing better 1o do ; 
that is the understanding.” 

“I should be always coming at that rate.” 

Grace took no notice. “ Would you like to sec how I look 
with my one eyebrow ? ” said she. “ Jael, please fetch it.” 

While Jael was* gone for tlur bust, Henry took a humbler 
tone, and in a low voice began to excuse his absence*; and I 
think he would have told the real truth, if lie had been 
encouraged a little ; but he was met with a cold and withering 
Assurance that it was a matter of no consequence. Henry 
thought this unfair, and, knowing in lhs own -heart it was 
ungrateful, he lebelled. He bit his lip, sat down as gloomy as 
the grave, and resumed his work, silent and sullen. 

As for Jael, she brought in the bust, and then sat down 
with her bonnet on, quaking ; for she felt sure that, in such a 
dismal dearth of conversation, Miss Carden would be certain to 
turn round very soon, and say, “ Well, Jael, you can go now.” 
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Bat this Quakers' meeting was interrupted % a doctor 
looking in to presoribe for Miss Carden’s cold. The §aid cold 
was imperceptible to vulgar eyes, but O-race had detected it, 
and had written to hor friend, Dr. Amboyne, to come and 
make it as imperceptible to herself as to the spectator. - 

In rolled tho Doctor, and was not a little startled at sight 
of Little. • 

“ Hallo ! ” cried he. “ What, cured already ? Cairnhope 
for ever ! ” He then proceeded to feel his pulse instead of 
Miss Carden’s, and inspect his eye, at which Grace Carden 
stared. . 

“ What, is he unwell ? ” 

“ Why, a man does not get blown up with gunpowder with ^ 
out some little disturbance of tho system.” 

“ Blown up with gunpowdor ! What do you mean ?” 

“ What, have you not hoard about it ? Don’t you read the 
newspapers ? ” 

“ No ; never.” 

“ Merciful powers ! But has he not told you ? ” 

“ No ; he tells us nothing.” 

“ Then I’ll tell you. It is of no use your making faces at 
me. There is no earthly reason why site should be kept in the 
dark. These Hillsborough trades want to drive this young man 
out of the town : why — is too long and intricate for you to 
follow. He resists this tyranny, gently, hut firmly.” 

“ I’d resist it furiously,” said Grace. 

“ Tho consequence is, they wrote him several threatening 
letters ; and, at last, some caitiff put gunpowder into his forge ; 
it exploded, and blew him out of a second -floor window.” 

“Oh! oh 1 ” screamed Grace Carden and Jael; and by 
one womanly impulse they both put their “hands before their 
faces, as* if to shut out the horrible picture. 

“.What is that for ? ” said the Doctor. “ You see he is 
all right now. But, I promise you, he cut a very different 
figure when I saw him directly afterwards ; he was scorched as . 
black as a coal ” 

“ Oh, Doctor, don't ; pray don't. Oh, sir, why did you not 
tell me ? ” 

“ And his face bleeding,” continued the merciless Doctor. 

“Oli dear ! oh dear ! ” And the sweet eyes were turned, 
ell swimming in wator, upon Henry, with a look of angelic pity. 

“ His nerves wore terribly shaken, but there were no bones 
broken. I said to myself, * lie must sleep or go mad, and be 
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will not deepiathe town that has blown Mm up/ I just 
drove fhfc patient off to peace and pure air, and confided him to 
one of the best creatures in England — Martha Dence.” 

Jael uttered an exclamation of tender, which drew atten- 
tion to her and her glowing cheeks. 

u Oh yes, Miss Jael/’ said Henry, “ I Was going to tell 
you. I have been a fortnight with your people, and, if I live 
a hundred years, I shall nevor forget their goodness to me . 
God bless them,” 

“ ’Twas the least they could do,” said Jael, softly. 

** What a pity you are going out. I should have liked to 
talk to you about your father, and Martha, and George the 
blacksmith. Doctor, who would live in a town after Cairn- 
hope ? ” 

JaeTs lingers Ireinblecftt her bonnet -strings, and, turning 
a look of piteous supplication on Grace, she faltered out, 4t If 
you please, Miss, might I stay over to-day ? ” 

“ Of course. And then he will tell you all about your 
peoplo, and that will do just as well as you going to see them ; 
and better.” • 

Off came Jaol’s bonnet with wonderful celerity. 

“ Get the whole story out of him,” said Dr. Amboyne. 
“ It is well worth your attention. As for me, I must go as 
soon as I have prescribed for you. What is the matter ? ” 

** The matter is that there’s nothing the matter ; prescribe 
for that. - And that I’m a goose — prescribe for that — and don’t 
read the newspapers ; prescribe for that.” 

** Well, then, I prescribe the Hillsborough Liberal. It 
has drawn a strong picture of this outrage, and shown its teeth 
to the trades. And, if I might advise a lady of your age and 
experience, I would 4 say, in future* always read the newspapers. 
They are, compared with books, what machinery is compared 
with hand-labour. But, in this one instance, go to the foun- 
tain-head, and ask Mr. Henry Little there to tell you his own 
tragedy, with all the ins and outs.” 

4 < Ah! if he would,” said Grace, turning her eyes on 
Henry. “ But he is not so communicative to poor us. Is 
he, Jael ? ” 

“ No, Miss.” 

“ He never even told us his name. Did he, Jael ? 

4 « No, Miss- He is very close.” 

« Open him then / 1 said the Doctor. Come, come, there 
are a pfur of you ; and evidently disposed to act in concert ; 
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if you cannot torn &M inside o$t , ( I disown m % am .,». 
discredit to your sex*” He then shook hands with alfctbree of 
them, and rolled away* . : 

u Jael,” said Miss Carden, “ oblige me by ringing the bell.” 
A servant entered. - ; , f . ^ * 

u Not at home to any human creature.” said the young * 
lady. . , 

The servant retired. ■ , 

“ And, if they see me at the window, all the worse-^for 
them. Now, Mr. Little ? ” * . 

Henry complied, and told the whole story, with the except 
tion of the threat to his sweetheart ; and passed two delightful 
hours. Who is so devoid of egotism as not' to like to tall his 
own adventures, to sympathizing beauty? Be told it in m 
detail, and even read them portion^of the threatening letters ; 
and, as he told it, their lovely eyes seemed an fire ; and they 
wore red, and pale, by turns. He told it, like a man, with 
dignity, and sobriety, and never used an epithet. It was Miss 
Cardon who supplied the “ Monsters ! ” “Villains!” “Cow- 
ards ! ” “ Wretchos ! ” at due intervals. And once she started 
from her seat, and said she could not hear it. “ I see through 
it all,” she cried. “ That Jobson is a hypocrite ; and he is 
at the bottom of it all. I hate him ; and Parkin worse. As 
for the assassin, I hope God, who saw him, .will punish him. 
What / want to do is to kill Jobson and Parkin, one after 
another ; kill them — kill them — kill them — I’ll tell papa.” 

As for Jael, she could not speak her mind, but she panted 
heavily, and hor fingers worked convulsively, and clutched 
themselves very tight at last. 

When ho had done his narrative, he said sadly , (i I despise 
these fellows as much as yog do ; but they are too many for 
me. I pm obliged to leavo Hillsborough.” 

“ Wliat, let the wretches drive you away ? I would never 
do that — if I was, a man.” 

“What would you do then?” asked Henry, his eye 
sparkling, 

“ Do ? Why fight them ; and beat thorn ; and kill them. 

It is not as if they were brave men. They are only canning 
cowards. I’d meet cunning with cunning. I’d outwit them 
somehow* I’d change my, lodging every week, and live at 
little inns and places I’d look up everything I used, as well 
as the rooms. I’d^ consult wiser heads, the Editor of the 
Liberal and the Hoad the police. : I’d carry firearms, and 
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have a body-^ard, night and day ; but they should never say 
they had frightened me out of Hillsborough— if I was a man.*' 

“YtfU are right,” cried Henry. “Til do all you advise 
me, and I won’t be driven out of this place, I love it. Ill 
live in it, or I’ll die in it. I’ll never leave it.” ' 

This was almost the last word that passed this delightful 
afternoon, when the sense of her own past injustice, the thrill- 
ing nature of the story told by the very sufferer, and, above 
ad, 'die presence and the undisguised emotion of another sym- 
pathizing woman, thawed Grace Carden’s reserve, warmed her 
courage, and carried her, quite unconsciously, over certain 
conventional hounds, which had hitherto been strictly observed 
in her intercourse with this young Workman. 

Henry himself felt that this day was an era in his love. 
When b© loft the door, he seemed to tread on air. Ho walked 
to the first cab-stand, took a conveyance to his mother’s door, 
and soon he was locked in her arms. 

She had been fretting for hours at his delay ; but she 
never let him know it. The whole place was full of prepara- 
tions for his comfort, and certain delicacies he liked were laid 
out on a little sideboard, and the tea-things set, including tbo 
silver teapot, used now on high occasions only. 

She had a thousand questions to ask, and he to answer. 
And, while he ate, the poor womau leaned back, and enjoyed 
seeing him eat; and, while he talked, her fine eyes beamed 
with maternal joy. She revelled deliciously in his health, his 
beauty, and his safe return to her ; and thought, with gentle 
complacency, that they should soon return to London together. 

In the morning, she got out a large light box, and said, 
44 Harry dear, I suppose I may as well begin to pack up. You 
know I take longer than you do. ’. 

Henry blushed. “ Pack up? ” said he, hesitatingly. “ We 
are not going away.” 

44 Not going away, love ? Why you agreed to leave, on 
account of those dreadful unions.” 

44 Oh, I was ill, and nervous, and out of spirits ; but the 
air of Cairnhope has made a man of me. I shall stay hero, 
and make our fortune.” 

u But the air of Cairnhope has not made you friends with 
the unions.” She soemod to reflect a moment, then asked 
him at what time he had left Cairnhope. 

u Eleven o’clock.” 

44 Ah 1 And who did you visit before you came to me ? ’* 
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w You question me like a child, mother/’ ^ - 
“ Forgive me, dear. I will answer my own question.* You 
called on some one who gave you bad advice/ 1 
14 Oh, did I ? ” 

“ On some woman/' 

" Say a lady/* 

“ What does that matte* to me ? ” cried Mrs. little, 
wildly. “ They are all my enemies. And this ono is yours.' 
It is a woman, who is not your mother, for she thinks more of 
herself than of you/* 


CHAPTER VII. 

Henry had now to choose between his mothers advice and 
Miss Carden’s commands ; and this made him rather sullen 
and irritable. Ho was glad to get out of his mother’s house, 
and went direct to the works. Payne welcomed him warmly, 
and, after some friendly congratulations and inquiries, pulled 
out two files of journals, and told him he had promised to 
introduce him to the Editor of the Liberal . He then begged 
Henry to wait in the office and read the files—he would not 
be gone many minutes. 

The Constitutional gave a dry narrative of the outrage, and 
mourned the frequency of such incidents. 

The Liberal gave a dramatic narrative, and said the mis* 
creant must have lowered himself by a rope from the parapet, 
and passed the powder inside without entering. “ He perilled 
his life to perpetrate this crime ; and he *also risked penal 
servitude for ten years. That ho was not deterred by the 
double.risk, proves the influence of some powerful motive ; and 
that motive must have been either a personal feud of a very 
virulent kind, or else trade fanaticism. From this alternative 
there is no escape/* 

Next day, both journals recorded a trade-meeting at “ Tho 
Rising Sun/’ Delegates from the Edge-Tool Forgers’ Union, 
and the Edge-Tool Handlers’ Union, with some other repre- 
sentatives of Hillsborough unions, were present, and passed a 
resolution repudiating, with disgust, the outrage that had boon 
recently committed, and directed their secretaries to offer a 
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reward of twenty pounds, the same to be paid to any person 
who wall give such information as should lead to the dis- 
covery* of the culprit. 

Oh this the Const itutional ,, commented as follows : — 
“ Although wo never fpr a moment suspected these respectable 
unions of conniving at this enormity, yet it is satisfactory to 
fmd them, not merely passive spectators, but exerting their 
energy, and spending their money, in a praiseworthy endeavour 
to discover and punish the offenders.” 

Henry kid down the paper, and his heart felt very warm 
to Jobson and Parkin. * i Come,” said he, U I am glad of that. 
They are not half a bad sort, those two, after all.” 

Then he took up the Liberal , and, being young and gene- 
rous, felt disgusted at its comment : — 

“ This appears very creditable to the two unions in ques- 
tion. But, unfortunately, long experience proves that these 
small rewards never lead to any discovery. They fail so 
invariably, that the unions do not risk a shilling by proffering 
them. In dramatic entertainments the tragedy is followed by 
a farce : and so it is with these sanguinary crimes in, Hills- 
borough ; they are always followed by repudiation, and offers 
of a trumpery reward quite disproportionate to the offence, 
and the only result of the farce is to divert attention from the 
true line of inquiry as to who enacted the tragedy. The mind 
craves novelt/, and perhaps these delegates will indulge that 
desire by informing us for once, what was the personal and 
Corsican feud which led — as they would have us believe — to 
this outrage; and will, at the same time, explain to us why 
those outrages with gunpowder have never, either in this or in 
any preceding case, attacked any but non-union men.” 

When Henry had read thus far, the writer of the leader 
entered the room with Mr. Bayne. 

A gentleman not above the middle height, but with a 
remarkable chest, both broad and deep ; yet he was not 
unwieldy, like Doctor Amboyne, but clean-built, and sym- 
metrical. An agreeable face, with one remarkable feature, a 
mouth full of iron resolution, and a slight humourous dimple 
at the comers. 

Ho shook hands with Henry, and said, “ I wish to ask you 
a question or two, in the way of business : but first let me 
express my sympathy, a3 a man, and my detestation of the 
ruffians, that have so nearly victimized you.” 

This was very hearty, and Henry thanked him, with some 
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emotion. “ But, sir,” said he, “if I Am to toy ly to your 
questions, yon must' promise me ydu will ©eve* publish my 
name.” 

“ It is on account of his mother,” whispered Bayne. * 

“-Yes, sir* It was her misfortune to lose my father by a 
violent death, and of course yon may imagine—-” 

“ Say* bo more,” said Mn Holdfast; “ yonr name shaH 
not appear. And — let me see — does yonr mother know yen 
work here?” 

“Yes, she does.” 

“ Then we had better keep Cheetham’s name out as well.” 

“ Oh, thank yon, sir, thank yon. Now I$i answer any 
questions yon like.” 

“ Well, then, I hear this outrage was preceded by several 
letters. Could I see them ? ” 

“ Certainly. I carry mine always in my pocket, for fear 
my poor mother should see them ; and, Mr. Bayne, you have 
got Cheetham’s.” 

In another minute the whole correspondence was on the 
table, and Mr. Holdfast laid it out in order, like a map, and 
went through it, taking notes. “ What a comedy,” said be. 
“Allbutitho denouement. Now, Mr. Bayne, can any other 
manufacturers show me a correspondence of this kind?” 

“ Is there one that can’t ? There isn’t a power-wheel, or 
a water-wheel, within eight miles of Hillsborough, that can’t 
show you just such a correspondence as this ; and rattening, 
or worse, at the tail of it.” 

Mr. Holdfast’s eyes sparkled liko a diamond. “ Fil make 
the round,” said ho. “And, Mr. Little, perhaps yon will be 
kind enough to go with me, and let me question yon, on the 
road. I have no sub-editor } no Btaff ; I* carry the whole 
journal on -my head. Every day is a hard race between Time 
and me, and not a minute to spare.” 

Mr. Cheetham was expected at the works this afternoon : 
so Henry, on leaving Mr. Holdfast, returned to theta, and 
found him there with Bayne, looking, disconsolately, over a 
dozen orders for carving-tools, 

“Glad to see you again, my lad,” said Cheetham. “Why, 
you look all the better.” 

“ I’m none the worse, sir.” 

“ Come to take your balance and leave me? w This was 
said half plaintively, half crossly, 

“ If you wish it, sir.” 
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44 Not#I. How is it to be ? ” 

4 * Well, sit, I say to you what you said to mo the other 
day, Sfcidk to me, and I’ll stick to you.” 

“ I’ll stick to you.” 

Bayne held up his hands piteously to them both. 

44 What, sir?” faltered he, turning to Oheetham, 44 after 
all your experience 1 ” then to, Henry, “What, fight the trades, 
after the lesson they have given you l ” 

u I’ll fight them all the more for that,” said Henry, grind- 
ing his teeth ; 44 fight them till all is blue.” 

44 So will I. That for the trades ! ’ ’ 

44 Heaven help you both I ” groaned Bayne, and looked the 
picture of despair. 

44 You promised me shutters, with a detonator, sir.” 

44 Ay, but you objected.” 

44 That was before they blew me up.” 

44 Just so. Shutters shall bo bung to-morrow : and the 
detonators I'll fix myself.” 

44 Thank you, sir. "Would you mind engaging a watch- 
man ? ” 

44 Hum ? Not — if you will share the expense.” 

44 I’ll pay one-third.” 

44 Why should I pay two-thirds ? It is not like shutters 
and Bramah ‘locks : they are property. However, he'll bo 
good against rattening ; and you have lost a fortnight, and 
there are a good many orders. Give me a good day’s work, 
and we won’t quarrel over tlio watchman.” Ho then inquired, 
rather nervously, whether there was anything more. 

44 No, sir; we aro agreed, i^nd I’ll givo you good work, 
and full time.” • 

The die was cast, and now he must go borne and fiice his 
mother. For the first time this many years he was half afraid 
to go near her. He dreaded remonstrances and tears : tears 
that he could not diy ; remonstrances that would worry him, 
but could not shako him. 

This young man, who had just screwed his physical courage 
up to defy the redoubtable unions, had a fit of moral cowardice, 
and was so reluctant to encounter tho gentlest woman in 
England, that he dined in a chop-house, and then sauntered 
into a music-hall, and did not get homo till past ten, meaning 
to say a few kind, hurried words, then yawn, and slip to bed. 
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Bat, meantime, Mrs. Little's mind had not been idle* She 
had long divined a young rival in her son’s heart, ana m%ny a 
little pang of jealousy had traversed her own. This morning, 
with a quickness which may seem remarkable to those who 
have not observed the watchful keenness of maternal love, she 
had seen that her rival had worked upon Henry to resign his 
declared intention of leaving Hillsborough. Then she had felt 
her way, and, in a moment, she* had found the younger woman 
was the stronger. 

She assumed, as a matter of course, that this girl was in 
love with Henry (who would not be in love with him ?), and 
had hung, weeping, round his neck, when ho called from 
Cairnhope to bid her farewell, and had made Lift promise to 
stay. This was the mother’s theory ; wrong, but rational. 

Then enmo the question, What should she do t Fight 
against youth and nature ? Fight, unlikely to succeed, sure 
to irritate and disturb. Risk any of that rare affection and 
confidence her son had always given her ? 

While her thoughts ran this way, seven o’clock came, 
mid no Henry. Eight o'clock, no Henry. “ Ah !” thought 
the mother, 4 i that one word of mine has had this effect 
already.” 

She prepared an oxquisite little supper. She made her 
own toilet with particular care ; and, when all was ready, she 
sat down and comforted herself by reading hi& letters, and 
comparing his love with the cavalier behaviour of many sons in 
this island — the most unfflial country in Europe. 

At half-past ten Henry came up the Rtairs, not with the 
usual light elastic tread, but with slow, hesitating foot. Her 
quick ear caught that too, and her gentle bosom yearned. 
What, had she frightened him ? He opened the door, and 
she rose to receive him, all smilos. “ You* are rather late, 
dear,” she said ; “hut all the better. It lias given me an 
excuse for reading your dear letters all o\er again; and 1 
have a thousand questions to ask you about Oairnhope. But 
sit down first, and have jour supper.” 

Henry brightened up, and ate a good supper, and his 
mother plied him with questions, all about Oairnhope. 

Here was an unexpected relief. Henry took a superficial 
view of all this. Sharp young men of twenty- four understand 
a great many things; but they can’t quite measure their 
mothers yet. 

Henry was selfishly pleased, but not ungrateful, and they 
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passed a / pleasant and affectionate time r and, as for leaving 
Hdisborough, the topic was avoided by tacit consent. 

Next morning, after this easy victory, Henry took a cab 
and got to “ Woodbine Yilia/ 1 Jy a mrcmtons routes Sis 
heart beat high as he entered the room where Grace was 
seated* After the extraordinary warmth and familiarity she 
had shown him at the last interview, he took it for granted he 
had wade a lasting progress in" her regard. 

But she received him with a cold and distant manner, that 
quite benumbed him. Grace Carden’s face and manner were 
so much more expressive than other people’s, that yon '"could 
never mistake or doubt the mood she was in ; and this morning 
she was freezing. 

The fact is, Miss Carden had been tormenting herself; 
and, when beauty suffers, it is very apt to make others suffer 
as Well. 

“I am glad you are come, Mr. Little,” said she, “ for I 
have been taking myself to task ever since, and I blame 
myself very much for some things I said. In the first place, 
it was not for me ” (here tho fair speaker coloured up to the 
temples) 41 to interfere in your affairs at all ; and then, if I 
must take such a liberty, I ought to have advised you sensibly, 
and for your good. I have been asking people, and they all 
teirihe it is madness for one person to fight against these 
unions. Everybody gets crushed. So now let me hope yon 
will carry out your wise intention, and leave Hillsborough ; and 
then my conscience will be at ease.” 

Every word fell like au icicle on her hearer’s heart. To 
please this cold, changeful creature* ho had settled to defy tho 
unchangeable unions, and had been ready to resist his mother, 
and slight her immortal and unchanging love. 

u You don’t answer me, sir 1 ” said Miss Carden, with an 
air of lofty surprise. 

“ I answered you yesterday,” said he, sullenly. 41 A man 
can’t chop and change like a weathercock.” 

44 But it is not changing, it’s only going back to your own 
intention* You know you were going to leave Hillsborough, 
before I talked all that nonsense. Your story had set me on 
fire, and that’s my only excuse. Well, now the same person 
takes the liberty to give you wise and considerate advice, 
instead of hot, and hasty, romantic nonsense. Which ought 
" you to respect most — folly or reason — horn the same lips ? ” 

Henry seemed to reflect. 41 That sounds reasonable/ 11 
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said be; “tout, when you advisedmenoito show the white t 
feather, you spoke your heart j now, you are euly tetkinu from 
your head* Thou your beautiful eyes flashed fire, ana your 
soul was in your words; who could resist them? And you 
spoke to me like a friend; now you speak to mo likean 
enemy/’ 

M Oh, Mr. Little, that is ridiculous/’ 

“ You do, though. And I f in sure I don’t know why*” * 

“ Nor I. Perhaps because I am cross with myself ; cer- 
tainly not with you/’ 

“ I am glad of that. Well, then, the long and the short 
is, you showed me you thought it cowardly to fly from the 
trades. You wouldn’t, said you, if you were # man. Well 
I am a man ; and I’ll do as you would do in my place. I'll 
not throw my life away ; I’ll moot craft with craft, and fere o 
with force ; but fly I never will. I'll fight while I’ve a leg to 
stand on.” 

With those words he bogan to work on the bust, in a quiet 
dogged way that was, nevertheless, sufficiently expresaivo. 

Grace looked at him silently for half a minute, and then 
rose from her chair. 

“ Then/’ said she, ** I must go for somebody of more 
authority than I am.” She sailed out of the room. 

Henry asked Jael who she was gone for. 

11 It will be her papa,” said Jael. a * 

- “ As if I care what he sa3 r s.” 

“ I wouldn’t show her that, if I was you,” said Jael, 
quietly, but with a good deal of weight. 

“ You are right,” said Henry. u You are a good girl. I 
don’t know which is tho best, you or Martha. I say, I pro- 
mised to go to Oairnhopc some Sunday, and see them all* 
Shall I drive you over ?” 

u And bring me back at night ? ” 

“ If you like. I must come back. 

“ I’ll ask Miss Carden.” 

The words wore quiet and composed, but the blushing face 
beamed with unreasonable happiness ; and Grace, who entered 
at that moment with her father, was quite struck with its 
eloquence ; she half started, but took no further notice just 
then, 11 There, papa,” said she, “this is Mr, Little/’ 

Mr. Carden was a tall gentleman, with somewhat iron 
features, but a fine head of grey hair ; rather an imposing 
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personage ; not the least pompous, though ; quite a man of 
the vjprld, and took a business view of everything — matrimony, 
of courge, included. 

“ Oh, this is Mr. Little, is it, whose work we all admire 
so-much?” 

' “ Yes, papa.” 

“ And whose adventure has made so much noise ? ” 

“ Yes, papa.” 

44 By-tho-by, there is an article to-day on you : havo you 
e*eaa it ? No ? But you should see it ; it is very smart. 
My dear” (to Jael) “ will you go to my study, and bring the 
Liberal here ? ” 

“ Yes, but meantime I want you to advise him not to 
subject himself to more gunpowder and things, but to leave the 
town ; that is all the wretches demand.” 

“ And that,” said Henry, with a sly doferontial tono, “is 
a good deal to demand in a free country, is it not, sir ? ” 

“ Indeed it is. Ah, here comes the Liberal. Somebody 
read the article to us, while ho works. I want to see how he 
does it,” 

Curiosity overpowered Grace’s impatience for a moment, 
and she read the notice out with undisguised interest, 

“‘THE LAST OUTRAGE. 

“ 4 In our first remarks upon this matter, we merely laid down 
an alternative which admits of no dispute ; and, abstaining 
from idle conjectures, undertook to collect evidence. We have 
now had an interview with the victim of that abomiuablo out- 
rage. Mr. * is one of those superior workmen who om hellish 
that class for a few years, but Invariably rise above it, and 
leave it * — (there, ’"Mr. Little !)— f lIo has informed us that lie 
is a stranger in Hillsborough, lives retired, never sits down in 
a public-house, and has not a single enemy in Hillsborough, 
great or small. Ho says that his life was saved bv his fellow- 
workmeu, and that as he lay scorched ' (oh dear!”) 

“ Well, go on, Grace. 

“It is all very well to "say go on, papa — — * scorched and 
bleeding on the ground, and unable to distinguish faces ’ (poor, 
poor Mr. Little !) 4 he hoard, on all sides of him, expressions 
of rugged sympathy ; and sobs, and tears, from rough, but — 
manly fellows, who * (oh ! oh 1 oh l ”) 

Grace could not go on for whimpering, and Jael cried, for 
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Company. Henry left off carving, and turned awayi bis ♦head, 
touched to the heart by this sweet and sadden sympathy! ' 

“ How badly you read,*’ said Mr. Carden, and took the 
journal from her. He read in a loud business-like monotono, 
that, like some blessed balm, dried every tear. “ 1 Manly 
fellows who never shed a tear before: this disposed of one 
alternative, and narrowed the. inquiry. It was not a personal 
feud ; therefore it was a trade outrage, or it was nothing. We 
now took evidence bearing on the inquiry thus narrowed; and 
we found the assault had been preceded by a great many 
letters, all of them breathing the spirit of Unionism, and none 
of them intimating a private wrong. These Inters, taken in 
connection, are a literary curiosity; and we find there is 
scarcely a manufacturer in the place who has not endured a 
similar correspondence, and violence at the end of it. < This 
curious chapter of the human mind really deserves a separate 
heading, and we introduce it to our readers as 

“‘the literature of outrage. 

“ 1 First of all comes a letter to the master, intimating 
that he is doing something objectionable to some one of the 
many unions that go to make a single implement of hardware. 
This letter has three features. It is signed with a real .name. 
It is polite. It is grammatical. 

“ 4 If disregarded, it is speedily followed by another. 
No, 2 is grammatical, or thereabouts ; but, under a feigned 
politenoss, the insolence of a vulgar mind shows itself pretty 
plainly, and the master is reminded what he suffered on some 
former occasion when he rebelled against the trados. This 
letter is sometimes anonymous, generally pseudonymous. 

“ 4 If this reminder of the past and intimation of the future 
is disregarded, the refractory master gets a missivo which 
begins with an affectation of coarse familiarity, and then rises, 
with a* ludicrous bound, into brutal and contemptuous insolence. 
In this letter grammar is flung to the winds, along with good 
manners ; but spelling survives, by a miracle. Next comes a 
short letter, full of sanguinary threats, and written in, what we 
beg leave to christen, the Dash dialect ; because, though used 
by at least three million people in England, and three thousand 
in Hillsborough, it can only be printed with blanks, the reason 
being simply this, that every sentence is measled with oaths 
and indecencies. These letters are also written phonetically, 
and, as the pronunciation, which directs the spelling! is all 
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wrong, the.double result ft prodigious. Nevertheless, many of 
these ^rormncifttions are ancieiri, aad were once universal An 
antiqmrrftn friend assures m$ the Orthog repby of these black- 
guards — the scum of the nineteenth century— 4a wonderfully 
like that of a mediaeval monk or baron* C* f 

>4 4 When the correspondence has once descended to the 
Bash dialect, written phonetically, it newer remounts towards 
grammar, spelling, or civilization ; and the next step in the 
business is rattening, or else heating, or shooting, or blowing- 
up the obnoxious individual by himself, or along with a houseful 
of people quite strange to the quarrel. Now, it is manifest to 
common sense, that all this is one piece of mosaic, and that 
the* criminal act it all ends in is no more to be disconnected 
from the last letter, than the last letter from its predecessor, 
of letter 8 from letter 2. Here is a crime first gently fore- 
shadowed, then grimly intimated, then directly threatened, 
then threatened in words that smell of blood and gunpowder, 
and then — done. The correspondence and the act reveal 
* The various talents, but the single mind. 

44 4 In face of this evidence, furnished by themselves, the 
trades' unions, some member of which has committed this 
clime, will do well to drop the worn-out farco of offering a 
trumpery reward, and to take a direct and manly course. 
They ought to accept Mr. *’s preposterously liberal offer, and 
admit him to the two unions, and thereby disown the criminal 
act in the form most consolatory to the sufferer ; or elso they 
should face the situation, and say, 44 This act was done under 
our banner, though not by our order, and we stand by it.” The 
Liberal will continue to watch the case/ " 

u This will be a pill /’ said Mr. Carden, laying down the 
paper. 44 Why, they call the Liberal the workmen's advocate.” 

, 44 Yes, papa,” said Grace ; 44 but bow plainly he shows— 
Put Mr; Little is a stranger, and even this terrible lesson has 

nob So do pray advise him.” 

44 1 should be very happy ; but, when you are my age, you 
will know it ft of little use intruding advice upon people/' 
i% Oh, Mr. Little will treat it with proper respect coming 
from one so much older than himself, and better acquainted 
with this wretched town. Will you not, Mr. Little ? ” said 
dm, with so cunning a sweetness that the young fellow was 
entrapped, and assented, before he knew what he was about ; 
then coloured high at finding himself committed. 
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, „ 4 , / %• 

Mr. OaHori iefiected a moment* He then said, I*eanY 
take upon myself to toll any man to giro n$ tie livelihood. 
But kilo piece of advice t can eonscltbtioiisly give Mr* Little.” 
“Tfes,papa/\V 

“ And that is — to inbueu his ufe.” 

44 Ok, papal ” cried Grace. 

As for Homy he was rather amused, and Ms lip curled 
satirically. 

But the next motnent he happened to catch sight of dad 
Deuce’s face : her grey eyes were expanded with a look of un- 
easiness ; and, directly she caught his eye, she fixed it, and 
made him a quick movement of the head, deflecting him |o 
assent. 

There was something so clear and decided in the girl’s 
manner, that it overpowered Henry, who had no retry clear 
idea to oppose to it, and he actually obeyed the nod of 
this girl, whom he had hitherto looked on as an amiable 
simpleton. 

44 I have no objection to that,” said he, turning to Mr. 
Carden. Then, after another look at «Taol, he said, demurely, 
44 Is there any insurance office you could recommend ? ” 

Mr. Carden smiled. “ There is only one I have a right 
to recommend, and that is the 4 Gosshawk.’ I am a director. 
But,” said he, with sudden stiffness, “I could furnish you 
with the names of many others.” 

Henry saw his way clear by this time. “No, sir, if I 
profit by your advice, the least I can do is to choose the one 
you are a director of.” 

Graco, who had latterly betrayed uneasiness and irritation, 
now rose, red as fire. 44 The. conversation is taking a turn I 
did not at all intond,” said she, and swept* out of the room 
with royal disdain. ,rf - ^ 

Heiv father apologized carelessly /or her tragical^ exit/ 
“ That is a young lady who detests business ; but die does 
not object to its fruits — dresses, lace, footmen, diamonds, and 
a carriage to drive about in. On the contrary, she would be 
miserable without them.” 

44 1 should hope she never will bo without them, sir.” 

44 I’ll take care of that.” 

Mr. Carden said this rather dryly, and then retired for a 
minute ; and Grace, who was not for off, with an car like a 
hare, came back soon after. 

But in the meantime Henry left his seat and went to Jad, 
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and leaning over her as she worked; said* “ There is more in 
that lfead of yours than I thought. 1 * 

“ Oh, they ail talk befbre me,” said Jael, blushing faintly, 
and avoiding his eye. 

, u Jael Bence,” said the young man, warmly, “ I’m .truly 
obliged to you.” 

" What for?” 

For your good advice. I didn’t see how good it was 
till, after I had taken it.” '* 

u I’m afeard Miss Grace gave you better.” 

“ She advised me against my heart. What is the use 
of that?” 

“ Ay, young men are wilful.” 

lt Gome, come, don't you go back. You are my friend 
and .counsellor.” 

u That is something,” said Jael, iu a low voice ; and her 
hands trembled at her side. 

** Why, my dear girl, what’s the matter ? 11 * 

“ Huii J hush I ” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Grace came in that moment, with a superb air. She settled 
herself on the sofa. 

“ Now it is my turn, if you please. Pray, sir, do you 
think your life will he any safer for your insuring it ? In- 
suring does not mean that you are not to be killed ; but that, 
when you are , lor your obstinacy, somebody else will get 
paid some money f to dance with over your grave,” 

“ 1 beg your pardon, Grace,” said Mr. Carden, entering, 
with some printed papers in his hand. “ That is not the only 
use of an insurance. Hu may want to marry, or to borrow a 
sum of money to begin business ; and then a policy of in- 
surance, with two or three premiums paid, smooths the diffi- 
culty. Everybody should make a will, and everybody should 
insure his life.” 

M Well then, sir, I will do both.” 

** Stop 1 ” said Mr. Carden, who could now afford to be can- 
did. “ First of all you ought to satisfy yourself of the flourishing 
condition of the company.” Ho handed him a prospectus* 
u This will show you our capital, and our disbursements last 
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year, and the balance of profit declared. And this given the 
balance-sheet of the 4 Vulture ’ and the 1 Falcon/ whieS have 
assigned their business to us, and afe now incorporated in the 
4 Gosshawk.‘ ” 

“ Oh, what a voracious bird ! ” observed Grace. u I hope 
these other chic kabidd ies will not prove indigestible. Were 
they plucked fir si', papa ? oi* did the 1 Gosshawk * swallow 
them, feathers and all ? '* 

1 Little laughed heartily at this pert sally, but Mr. Carden 
winced under it. 

Then Grace saw she was not quite weaponless, and added, 
“ After such a meal as that, Mr. Littlo, yoivwill go down 
like a crumb.” 

* Grace, that is enough,” said Mr. Carden, rather severely. 

Grace held her tongue directly, and the water came, into 
her eyes. Anything like serious remonstrance was a novelty 
to her. 

When Henry had read the papers, Mr. Carden asked him, 
rather carelessly, what sum ho wished to bo insured for. 

Now Henry had so little wish about the matter, that he 
had not given it a thought, and the question took him quite 
aback. He looked helplessly at Jael. To his surprise, she 
decided on the sum for him, without a moment’s hesitation, 
and conveyed the figure with that dexterity whiah the simplest 
oi' her sox can command whenever telegraphy is wanted. She 
did it with two unhrokou movements : she put up all the 
fingers of her right hand to her brow, and that meant five ; 
then she turned her hand rapidly, so as to hide her mouth 
from the others, who were both on her right hand, and she 
made the word thousand clear, with hor lips and tongue, 
especially the “ th.” • % 

But the sum staggered Henry ; and made him think he 
must bo misinterpreting her. 

Ho hesitated to gain time. “Hum!” said he, “the 
sum ? ” 

Jaol repeated her pantomime as before. 

Still Henry doubted, and, to feel his way, said, half inter- 
rogatively, “Five — thou — sand ?’* 

. Jael nodded. 

“ Five thousand pounds 1 ” said Henry, as bold as brass. 

“ Five thousand pounds ! ” cried Mr. Carden. “ A 
workman insure his life for five thousand pounds 1 ” 

f< Well, a mat/s life is worth five thousand pounds, or it 
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is wofrtk nothing. And,®*, how long doyou think I shall 
be a Workman, especially in Hillsborough, where from workman 
to master is no more thin hopping across $ gutter V* 

Mr. Carden smiled approval/ “ But five thousand pounds f 
The annual premium will be considerable. May I ask about 
hew much you make a year V' 

“ Oh, papal ” 

* “ Well, sir, Mr. Cheetham pays me 800-?. a year, at the 
rate of, and I can make another TOO/. by carving at odd times. 
But, if you doubt my ability, let us stay as we are, sir. It 
was your proposal, not mine, you know.” 

“ Young man,” said Mr. Carden, “never be peppery in 
business.” He said this so solemnly and paternally, it 
sounded like the eleventh commandment. 

To conclude, it was arranged Henry should take the higher 
class of insurance, which provided for accidents, voyages, 
everything, and should be insured for 5,000/., provided the 
physician appointed by the company should pronounce him 
free from disease. 

Henry then rose, and said, sorrowfully, to Grace, “ You 
will not see me here very often now ; and never on Saturday 
afternoon or Monday morning. I am not going to have some 
blackguard tracking me, and flinging a can of gunpowder in at 
your window. . When I do come, it will be in the morning, 
and on a working day ; and I shall perhaps go ten miles round 
to get here. It must be diamond cut diamond, for many a 
month to come, between the Trades and me.” Ho uttered 
these words with manly gravity, as one who did not underrate 
the peril he was resolved to face ; and left them with a respect- 
ful bow. 

“ That’S a risisug man,” said Mr. Carden ; “ and may draw 
a hundred of his class to the * Gosshawk.’ It was a good 
stroke 6f business, quite out of the common.” 

Grace said not a word, but she shook her head, and looked 
pained and ill at ease. Jael watched her fixedly. 

Henry called , at the works that night, and examined the 
new defences; with Mr. Cheatham. He also bought a powerful 
magnifying glass ; and next morning he came to ilia factory, 
examined the cinders, and everything else, with the magnifier, 
lighted his forge, and resumed bis work 

At dinner- time he went out and lmd his chop, and read 
/the hiberal ; it contained a letter from Jubson, in reply to the 
editor* 
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Jobson deplored ike criminal aei/ iuimitted thai^he two 
Onions tail decided no kdmdual ootdd to a foiper, anandler, 
and a antler ; such an example was subversive of all the 
Unions in the ' city, based, as they were, on saMmon of 
crafts, “ Bbt,” said Mr, Jobson, « we were dealing with the 
matter in a spirit quite inconsistent with outrages* and I am 
so anxious to convince the public of this, that I have asked a 
very experienced gentleman to examino onr minute-books, and 
report accordingly.” 

This letter was supplemented by one from Mr. Grotait, 
secretary of the Saw-Grinders, which ran thus Messrs. 
Parkin and Jobson have appealed to me to !esi$r to certain 
facts*" I was very reluctant to interfere, for obvious reasons ; 
but was, at last, prevailed on to examine the minute-books of 
those two Unions, and they certainly do prove that, on the 4 
very evening before the explosion, those trades had fully dis- 
cussed Mr. *’b case,” (the real name was put, but altered by 
the editor,) “ and had disposed of it ^follows : They agreed, 
and this is entered accordingly, to offer him his travelling 
expenses (first class) to London, and one pound per week, 
from their funds, until such time as he should obtain employ- 
ment. I will only add, that both these secretaries spoke 
kindly to me of Mr. * ; and, believing them to be sincere, I 
ventured to advise them to mark their disapproval of the 
criminal act, by offering him two pounds per week, instead of 
one pound ; which advice they have accepted very readily. 

Henry was utterly confounded by these letters. 

Holdfast commented on them thus : — 

“Messrs. Jobson and Parkin virtually say that if A, for 
certain reasons, pushes a man violently out of Hillsborough, 
and B draws him gently out of Hillsbbrough for the same 
reasons,* A and B cannot possibly bo co-operating, Messrs. 
Parkin and Jobson had so little confidence in this argument, 
which is equivalent to saying there is no such thing as cunning 
in trade, that they employed a third party to advance it with 
all the weight of his popularity and seeming impartiality. But 
who is this candid person, that objects to assume the judge, 
and assumes the judge ? He is the treasurer and secretary of 
an Union* that does not number three hundred persons j yet 
in that small Union, of which he is dictator, there has been as 
much rattening, and more shooting, and blowing-up wholesale 
and retail, with the farcical accompaniment of public repudia* 
tion, than in all the othor unions jmt together. We consider 
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tile entrance of this ingenious personage on the scene a lad 
omen, And shall watch all future proceedings with increased 
suspicion.’* 

Henry had hardly done reading this, when a man came 
into tho works, and brought him his fifteen pounds back from 
Mr. Jobson, and a line, offering* him his expenses to London, 
and two pounds per week, from' the Edge-Tool Forgers’ box, 
till he should find employment. Henry took his money, and 
i cut back word that the proposal came too late ; after the 
dastardly attempt to assassinate him, he should defy tho 
Unions, until they accepted his terms. Jobson made no reply. 
And Henry delied tho Unions. 

Tho Unions lay still, like some great fish at the bottom of 
a pool, and gave no sign of life or animosity. This did not 
lull Henry into a falso security. He never relaxed a single 
precaution. He avoided “ Woodbine Villa ; ” ho dodged and 
doubled like a hare, to hide his own abode. But he forged, 
handled, and finished,. 'in spite of the Unions. 

Tho men were civil to him in the yard, and ho had it all 
his own way, apparently. 

He was examined by a surgeon, and reported healthy. He 
paid tho insurance premium, and obtained the policy. So now 
he felt Secure, uuder tho aegis of tho Press, and the wing of 
the “0:#sshawk.” 

By-and-by, that great fish I have mentioned gave a turn 
of its tail, and made his placid waters bubble a little. 

A woman came into the yard, with a cau of tea for her 
husband, and a full apron. As she went out, she emptied a set of 
tools out of her apron on to an old grindstone, and slipped out. 

The news of this soon travelled into the office, and both 
Cheetham and Bayhe came out'to look at them. 

They were a set of carving- tools, well made, and highly 
polished ; and there was a scrap of paper with this distich : 

We are Hillsborough made, 

Both bait and blade. 

Cheetham examined them and said, “ Well, they arc clever 
fellows. X declare theso come very near Little’s: call him 
down, and let us draw him.” 

Bayne called to Henry, and that brought him down, and 
several more, who winded something. 

“ Just look at these ? ” said Cheetham. 

Little coloured : he saw the finger of the Unions at once, 
and bristled all over with caution and hostility. 
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44 I me them, sir. They are very fairspecimens.o£ cutlery, 
and there are only about twenty tools wanting to make J& com- 
plete sot : but there is one defect in them, as carving-tools/* 

41 What is that?” 

MThey are useless. You can’t carve wood with them. 
None but a practical carver can design these tools, and thou 
he must invent and mako the steel moulds first. Try and sell 
them in London or Paris, you’ll soon find the difference. 
Mr. Bayne, I wonder you should call me from my forge to 
examine ’prentice-work.” And, with this, he walked off dis- 
dainfully, but not quite easy in his mind, for ho had noticed a 
greedy twinkle in Ckeotham’s eye. 

The next day, all tho grinders in Mr. Cheatham's employ, 
except tho scissor-grinders, rose, all of a sudden, like a flock 
of partridges, and went out into the road. 

“ Wliat is up now ? ” inquired Bayne, The answer was, 
their secretaries had sent for thorn. 

They buzzed in the road, for a few minutes, and then came 
back to work. 

At night there was a great meeting at the “ Cutlers’ Aims,” 
kept by Mr. Grotait. 

At noon next day, all the grinders aforesaid in Mr. Cheet- 
ham’s employ, walked into the oflicc, and left, each of them, a 
signed paper to this effect: — 

“ This is to give you notice that I will leave your service a 
week after the date thereof.” (Meaning u hereof,” X presume.) 

Cheetham asked several of them what was up. Some 
replied, civilly, it was a trade matter. Others suggested 
Mr. Cheetham knew as much about it as they did. 

Not a single hot or uncivil word was spoken on either side. 
Tho game had been played tog often for that, and with results 
too various. 

One or two even expressed a sort of dogged regret. The 
grinder, Reynolds, a very honest fellow, admitted to Mr. 
Cheetham, that he thought it a sorry trick, for a hundred men 
to striko against one that had had a squeak for his life, “But 
no matter what I think, or what I say, I must do what tho 
Union bids me, sir.” 

“I know that, my poor follow,” said Cheetham. “I 
quarrel with none of you. I fight you all. The other masters, 
in this town, are mice, but I'm a man,’ 

This sentiment he repeated very often during the next six 
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Wie seventh came, and the grinders never entered the 
work!. #; ■ 

^ Cheetham looked grave However, he said to Bayne, 
“ Go an<| fiiM out where they are. Do it cleverly now. Don't 
be noticed.” : * 

Bayne soon ascertained they were all in the neighbouring 
public- houses. 

41 1 thought so,” said Cheetham. “They will como in, 
before night. They shan’t beat me, the vagabonds. I’m a 
man, I’m not a mouse.” 

“Orders pouring in, sir,” sighed Bayne. “And tho 
grinders are rather behind the others in their work already.” 

“They must have known that: or why draw out the 
grinders ? How could they know it ? ” 

“ Sir,” said Bayne, il they say old Smitem is in this one. 
WhereveV he is, the master’s business is known, or guessed, 
heaven knows how; and if there is a hole in his coat, that hole 
is hit. Just look at the cleverness of it, sir. Here we are, 
wrong with the forgers and handlers. Yet they come into the 
Works and take their day’s wages. But they draw out the 
grinders, and mutilate the business. They hurt you as much 
as if they struck, and lost their wages. But no, they want 
their wages to help pay tho grinders on strike. Your only 
chance wa? to* discharge every man in the works, the moment 
the grinders gave notice.” 

“ Why didn’t you tell mo so, then ? ” 

“Because I’m not old Smitem. He can see a thing 
beforehand. I can see it afterwards. I’m like the weather- 
wise man’s pupil ; as good as my master, give me time. The 
master could tell you, at sunrise, whether the day would bo 
wet or dry, and the pupil he could tell you, at sunset : and 
that Is just the odds between old Smitem and me.”. 

“ Well, if he is old Smitem, I’m old Fightem.” 

At night, he told Bayne he had private information, thrf 
tho grinders were grumbling at being made a catspaw of by 
the forgers and the handlers. “ Hold on,” said he ; “ they 
will break up before morning.” 

At ten o’clock, next day, he came down to tho works, and 
some peremptory orders had poured in. “They must wait,” 
said he, peevishly. 

At twelve, he said, “ How queer the place seems, and not 
a grindstone going. It seems as still as the grave. Ym a 
man : Fm not a mouse.” 
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Mr. Cheetham repeated to last {net in ssoelogy# three 
times, to leave no donbi of it in hia own mind, I suppodb. 

At one, he said he wottM.shut tip the works rather than be 
a slave, ' * ^ 

At 1.15 he blustered. 

At 1,20 he gate in: collapsed in a moment* like a punc- 
tured bladder. “ Bayne,’" said he, with a groan, “ go to 
Jobson, and ask him to come and talk this foolish business 
over.” 

“ Excuse me, sir,” said Bayne* “ Don’t be offended; but 
you are vexed and worried, and whoever the Union sends to 
you will be as cool as marble. I have just heapl it is B&dcar 
carries the conditions,” , 

“ What, the foreman of my own forgers 1 Is he to dictate 
to me ? ” cried Cheetham, grinding his teeth with indignation 
“ Well, sir, what does it matter ? ” said Bayne, soothingly. 
“ He is no more than a mouthpiece.” 

“ Go for him,” said (JheOtham, sullenly* 

“ But, sir, I can’t bear that your own workman should seo 
you so agitated.” 

” Oh, I shall be all right the moment I see my man 
before tne.” 

Bayne went off, and soon returned with Bedear. The man 
had his coat on, but bad not removed his leathern" apron. 

Cheetham received him as the representative of the Unions. 
“ Sit down, Re dear, and let us put an end to this little bother. 
What do you require?” 

“ Mr. Little’s discharge, sir.” 

4 ‘Are you aware he is with me on a month’s notice ? ” 

** They make a point of his leaving the works at once, sir; 
and I was to beg you to put other hands into his room*” 

“ It is taking a great liberty to propose that,” 
u Nay. They only want to be satisfied. He has given ji 
vast o’ trouble.” 

“ I’ll give him a month’s warning. If I discharge him on 
the spot, he can sue me.” 

u That has been thought on. If he sues you, you can talk 
to the Unions, and they will act with you. But the grinders 
are not to come in till Little is out.” * u 

“ Well, so be it, then.” 

“And his rooms occupied by Union men,” <* 

“ If I swallow the bolus, I may as well swallow the pills. 
Anything more ? ” 
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“♦The -grinders aye not to lose their time; a day and a 
half.”' . 

“ What t am I to pay them for not working " ” 

<* Woll, sir, if we had comedo you, of. course th© forgers 
and handlers would have paid the grinders for lost time ; but, 
as you have come to us, you will have to payifoem.” 

* Cheetham made a wry face ;> but acquiesced. * 

“And then, sir," said Bedcar, “there’s another little 
matter. The incidental oxpenses of the strike." 

“I don’t know what you mean.” 

“ The expenses incurred by the secretaries, and a little 
present to another gentleman, who advised us. It comos to 
thirty pounds altogether.” 

“ What ! ” cried Cheetham, struggling with his rising 
choler. “ You want me to pay men thirty pounds for organiz- 
ing a strike, that will cost me so dear, and rob mo of a whole 
trade that was worth 800/. a year 9 Why not charge mo for 
the gunpowder yon blew up Little with, and spoiled my forge ? 
No, Bayne, no : this is too unjust and too tyrannical. Flesh 
and blood won’t bear it. I’ll shut up the works, and go hack 
to my grindstone. Better live on broad and water than live 
% slave.” 

lledcar took a written paper out of his pocket. “There 
are the terms written down,” said he. “ If you sign them, the 
strike ends ; if you don’t, it continues — till you do.” 

Cheetham writhed under the pressure. Orders were pour- 
ing in ; trade brisk ; hands scarce. Each day would add a 
further loss of many pounds for wages, and doubtless raise 
fresh exactions. Ho gulped down something very like a sob, 
and both his hand and his voice shook with strong passion as 
he took the pen. v I'll sign it*; but if ever my turn comes, 
I’ll remember this against you,, This shows what they really 
are, Bayne. Oh, if ever you workmen get powe^ Oon help 

THE WORLD 1” 

These words seemed to come in a groat prophetic agony 
out of a bursting heart. 

But the representative of the Unions was neither moved by 
them nor irritated. 

“ All right,” said he, phlegmatically ; “the winner takes 
his bite ; the loser gets his bark : that’s reason.” 

Henry Little was in his handling-room, working away, with 
a bright perspective before him, when Bayne knocked at the 
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door, and entered with Bedcar. Bayne’s face wore, an Repres- 
sion so piteous, that Henry divined mischief at once. • 
u Little, Ibay poor fellow, it is all over. We are obliged to 
part with you.” 

“ Oheetham has thrown me over 1 ” 

“ What could he do ? I am to ask you to vacate these 
rooms, that we may get our half- day out of tho grinders.” 1 
Henry tnrned pale, but there was no help for it. 

He got up in a very leisurely way ; and, while he was 
putting on his coat, he told Bayne, doggedly, he should expect 
his month’s salary. ■* , 

As he was leaving, Bedcar spoke to him in rather a sheep- 
ish way. “ Shake hands, old lad,” said he r“ thou knows 
one or t’other must win ; and thore’s not a grain of spite 
against thee. It’s just a trade matter.” 

Heniy stood with his arms akimbo, and Ibokod at Kedcar. 
“ I was in hopes,” said he, grinding his teeth, “.you were 
going to ask me to take a turn with you in the yard, man to 
man. But I can’t refuse my hand to one of my own sort that 
asks it. There ’tis. After all, you deserve to win, for you 
are true to each other ; but a master can’t be true to a man, 
nor to anything on earth, but his pocket.” 

He then strollod out into the yard, with his hands in his 
pockets, and whistled “ The Harmonious Blacksmith,” very 
sick at heart. 


CHAPTER IX. 

• 

The strik.e was, over, the grindors poured into the works, and 
the grindstones revolted. Henry Little leaned against an 
angle of the building, and listened with aching heart to. their 
remorseless thunder. He stood there disconsolate — the one 
workman out of work — and sipped the bitter cup, defeat. 
Then he walked out at the gates, and wandered languidly into 
tho streets. He was miserable, aud had nobody to mourn to, 
for the main cause of his grief lay beneath the surface of this 
defeat; and how could ho reveal it, now, that his ambitious 
love looked utter madness ? Young as he was, he had seen 
there is ho sympathy in the world for any man who loves out 
of his sphere. Indeed, whatever cures or crushes such a 
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passion* is,. bailed by the bystanders as a sharp but wholesome, 
medicine, , ■ * - < 

He sauntered about, an* ^examined 1 all the shape with lack- 
lustre eye. He looked In^aie^erjdhiiig, but observed nothing, 
scarcely saw anything^ All his senses were turned inwards. 
It was sac h a pitiable and galling result of a gallant fighf, 
J5ve» the insurance office iiad got the letter ofohim, It had 
taken one-third o&his savings, and the very next day his trade . 
W|s gone, and his life in no dangely The “ Gosshawk h h&4 
plucked him, and the trade had tied his hands. Back his 
invention how he would, he could see no way of becoming a 
maste^ in Hillsborough; except by leaving Hillsborough and 
working hard and long in some other town. He felt in^iia 
own heart the love and constancy to do this ; hut his reason 
told him such constancy would be wasted ; for, while he was 
working at a distance, the impression, if any, fye had made on 
her would wear away, and some man bom with money Would 
step in and carry her gaily off. This thought returned to him 
again and again, and exasperated him so at last, that he re- 
solved to go to “ Woodbine Villa,” and tell her his heart 
before he left the place. Then he should be rejected; no 
doubt, but perhaps pitied, and not; so easily forgotten as if he 
had melted silently away. 

He walked up the hill, first rabidly, then slowly. He" 
called at “ Woodbine Villa.” 

The answer was, “ Not at home.” 

<{ Everything is against m$ y ” said lie,; ** 

He wandered wearily down again, and just at the entrance 
of the town he met a gentleman with a lady; on each arm, and 
one of those ladies was Mias Carden. The fortunate cavalier 
was Mr. Coventry, whom Henry would have seen long before 
this, but he had been in Paris for the last foui 4 months. He 
had como back fuller than evor of agreeable gossip, and Grace,, 
was chatting away to him. and beaming with pleasure, as 
innocent girls do, when out on a walk with a companion they 
like. She was so absorbed she did not even see Henry Little* 
He went off the pavement to make room for their tyrannical 
crinolines, and passed unnoticed. ^ 

* Ho had flushed with joy at first sight of her, but. now a 
deadly qualm seized him. The gentleman was handsome and 
commanding ; Miss Carden seemed very happy, hanging on 
his arm j none the less bright and happy that he, her humble 
worshipper, Was downcast and wretched. 
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It did Bot positively prov# v much r yet it kdijjfltea^how 
little lie met be to bet : and somehow it made him realize ; 
more dearly the great disad^ntage^it which he lay* compared 
with an admirer belonging ta^ be^ pwh; class. Hitherto his 
senses had always been ag^insiliis reason : but now for once 
th^y co-operated with his jndgment, and made him feel that, 
were he to toil for years in ponobn, or Bimingbam,v 
amass a fortnifo, he shduld only; be where that ^ntlemaii was 
already; and while the wo^rWu, fat away, was slating, that 
gentleman and others wortld be courting her. She might 
refuse one or twp. But she would not refuse them fill. V v 
Then in big despair, he* murmured, “ WoulS to God £ha<i 
never seen her !” u * -? 

He made a fierce resolve ho would go home, and tell his 
mother she could pack up. He quickened his steps, for four 
his poor sorrowful heart should falter. v ' ■ 1 

But, when he had settled on thfs course, jo 1 a fountain of 
universal hatred seemed to bubble in his heart. He burned 
to inflict some mortal injury upon Jobson, tarkin, Grotaiti 
Cheetham, and all who had taken a part, either active or 
passiye, in goading him to despair. Now Mr. Cheetham*# 
works lay right in his way ; and it struck him he could make - 
Cheetham smart a little. Cheetham ’s god was money* Cheet- 
ham had thrown him over for money. Ho would go to 
Cheetham, and drivo a dagger into his ’pocket* * 

lie walked into the office, Mr. Cheetham wasnot there : 
but he found Bayne, and pr. Ambpyn|. 

“Mr. Bayne,” said he, abruptly, “ I am come for my 
month’s wages,” ' *‘ 

The tono was so aggressive, Bayne looked alarmed. . 
“Why, Little, poor Mr. Cheetham is gone, home with a bad 
headache, and a sore heart.” 

“ All th'e hotter. I don’t want to tell him to his face he is 
a bragging cur ; all I want out of him now is my money : and 
you can pay me that.” 

The pacific Bayne cast a piteous glance at Dr. Amboync. 

“ I have told you the whole business, sir. Oughtn't Sir. Little 
to wajt till to-morrow, and talk it over with Mr. Cheetham ? 
I’m imly a servant : and a man of peace,” 

“ Whether he ought or not, I think I can answer for him 
that he will.” 

u 1 can J t, sir,” said Henry, sturdily. “ I leave the town 
tomorrow.’ 
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“ Oh, that alters the ease. 'But mast you leave as so soon ? ” 

‘\Yes, sir." 

“ I am very sorry |or Aat. Tell me your reason. * I don’t 
ask out of mere curiopty.” , 

Henry replied witlf less than his usual candour : “ Isdt not 
reason enough for leaving a place, that my life has been 
attempted in it, and no# my ^livelihood is taken?” 

“ Those are certainly strong reasons. But, on the other 
band, your life is no longer in danger : and your livelihood is 
not gone ; for, to speak plainly, I came over here the momeiit 
I heard you were discharged, to ask you if you would enter my 
service on the same terms as Mr. Cheetham gave you, only 
guineas instead of pounds.” 

“ What, turn doctor ? ” 

“ Oh dear, no : .the doctors’ union would forbid that. No, 
Mr. Little, I am going to ask you to pay me a compliment ; to 
try my service blindfold for one week. You can leave it if you 
don’t like it ; but give me one week’s trial.” 

“ How can I refuse you that ? ” said Henry, hanging his 
head. “ You have been a good friend to me. But, sir, mark 
my words, this place will be my destruction. Well, when am 
I to begin work ? ” 

“ To-morrow at ten.” 

“Bo be it,” said Henry, wearily, then left the works, and 
went home ; but, as he wont, he said to himself, “ It is not 
my doing.” And his doublefaccd heart glowed and exulted 
secretly. 

He told his mother how the Trades had beaten him, and 
he was out of work. 

Mrs. Little consoled him hypocritically. She was delighted. 
Then he told Inn; his departure had been delayed by Dr. 
Amboyne : that made her look a little anxious. 

“ One question, dear : now the Union has beaten you, they 
will not be so spiteful, will they ?” 

“ Oh, no. That is all over. Tho conquerors can afford to 
be good-natured. Confound them.” 

“ Then that is all I care about. Then do not leave Hills- 
borough. Why should you ? Wait here patiently. You do 
not know what may turn up.” 

“ What, mother, do you want to stay here now ? ” said 
Henry, opening his eyes with astonishment. 

“ Wherever my son is happy and safe from harm, there I 
wish to stay — of course.” 
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Next morning Henry called on Dr. Amboyne, tuul found. 
him in his study, teaching what looted a boy of sixteen, but 
was twenty-two, to read monosyllables^ On Little’s entrance 
the pupil retired from his uphill . wpra, and glowered with 
vacillating eyes. The lad had a fair feminine face, with three 
illthings in it : a want, a wildness, and a weakness. To be sure, 
Henry saw it at a disadvantage : for vivid intelligence would 
come now and then across this mild, wild, vacant face, like the 
breeze fhat sweeps a farmyard pond. 

“ Good morning, Little. This is your fellow -workman,” 

“ Ho does not look up to much,” said Heury, with all a 
workman’s bluntncss. * 

“ What, you have found him out ! Never mind ; he can 
boat the town at one or two things, and it is for these we will 
use him. Some call him an idiot. The expression is neat 
and vigorous, but not precise ; so I have christened him the 
Anomaly. Anomaly, this is Mr. Little ; go and shako hands 
with him, and admire him.” 

The Anomaly went directly, and gazed into Little’s face for 
some time. 

He then made his report. “ He is beautiful and black.” 

“ I’ve seen him blacker. Now leave off admiring him, and 
look at these pictures while I prose. Tw r o thousand philo- 
sophers nro writing us dead with ‘ Labour and Qapital.' But 
1 vary the bore. ‘ Life, Labour, aDd Capital/ is my chant : 
and, whereas Life has hitherto been # banished from the dis- 
cussion, I put Life in its true place, at the head of the trio. 
(And Life I divide into long Life, and happy Life.) The sub- 
ject is too vast to he dealt with all at once ; but I’ll give 
you a poep of it. The rustic labourer in the South sells hi* 
labour for too little money to support life comfortably. That 
is a foul wrong. The rustic labourer in the North has small 
wages, compared with a pitman, or a cutler; hut he has 
enough for health, and ho lives longer and more happily than 
either the pitman or the cutler ; so that account is square, in 
my view of tilings. But now divo into the Hillsborough trades, 
and you will find this just balance of Lite, Labour, and Capital, 
regarded in some, but defied in others ; a forger is paid as 
much or more than a dry-grinder, though forging is a hard but 
tolerably healthy trade, find dry-grinding means- an early death 
after fifteen years of disease and misery. The file-cutters are 
even more killed and less paid. What is to be done, then ? 
Raise the wages of the more homicidal trades l But this could 

ii 
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only \o ddne by all the Unions acting k concert. Now the 
rival philosophers, who direct the Unions, arb all against 
Democritus — that’s myself; they set no value on life. And 
indeed the most intelligent one, Grotait, smiles blandly on 
Death, and would grind his scythe for him— at the statement 
price — -hceause that scythe thins tho labour-market, and so 
helps keep up prices.’^ • 

“ Then what can we do ? I’m a f>r<M tke can’t fight the 
Unions.” * 

i 4i Do ? Why, lay hold of the stick at the other end. Let 
Pseudo-Philosophy set tho means above the end, and fix its 
shortsighted eyes on Labour and Capital, omitting Life. 
(What does it' profit a file-cutter if ho gains his master's 
wholo capital and loses his own life?) But you and I, 
Mr. Little, arc true philosophers, and the work wo aro about 
to eutor on is — saving cutlers’ Jives.” 

“ I’d rather help tako them.” 

u Of course; and that is why I made the pounds guineas.” 

u All right, sir,” said Henry, colouring. “ I don’t expect 
to get six guineas a week for whistling my own tune. How 
are we to do the job ?” 

u By putting our heads together. You have, on the side 
of your temple,, a protuberance, which I have noticed in the 
crania of inventors. Go I want you to go round the works, 
and observe for yourself how Lite is thrown gaily away, in a 
moment, by needless accidents, and painfully gnawed away by 
steel-dust, stone-grit, sulphuret of lead, &c. ; and then cudgel 
your brain for remedies.” 

“ Sir,” said Henry, “ I am afraid 1 shall not earn my money. 
My heart is not in the job ” 

“ Bevenge is ^hat you would like to be at, not Philan- 
thropy — eh?” 

" Ay, Doctor,” And his black eye flashed fire. 

11 Well, wellj that is natural. Humour my crotchet just 
now, and perhaps I may humour yours a month or two lioncc* 

1 think I could lay my hand on tho fellow who blew you up.” 

*‘What, sir! Ah! tell me that, and I’ll do as much 
philanthropy as you like — after — - — ” 

u After you have punched your fellow-creature’s head.” 

M But it is impossible, sir. How can you know ? These 
adware kept as secret as the grave.” 

“And how often has the grave revealed its secrets to 
observant men ? J)r. Donno sanntcrod about among graves, 
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and saw a sexton turn up a skulL He examined it, found a 
noil in, it,‘ identified the skull, and. had the murderess %ung. 
She was safe from the sexton and the rest of the parish, hut 
not from a stray observer. Well, 'the day yon were blown up, 

I observed something, and arrived at a conclusion, by my art/ . 

“ What, physic ? ” 

* 4 Oh dear, no; my other art, my art of arts, that I 'don't 
get paid for ; the art of putting myself in other people's places. 
I’H tejtyou. While you lay on the ground, in Mr. Cheetham's 
yard, I scannod the workmen's faces. They were fall of pity 
and regret, and were much* alike in expression— all but one. 
That one looked a man awakonod from a dr elm. His face was 
wild, stupid, confused, astonished. ' Hallo 1 ' said I, 1 why are 
your looks so unlike the looks of your, fellows,? ' Instantly I pnt 4 
myself in his place. I ceased to be the Democritus, or laughing 
philosopher of Hillsborough, and became a low uneducated 
brute of a workman. Then 1 asked this brute, viz* myself, 
why I was staring and glaring in that way, stupidly astonished, 
at the injured man ? * Were you concerned in the criminal 

act, ye blackguard ? ' said I to myself. The next step was to 
pnt myself in the place of the criminal. I did so ; and I 
realized that I, the criminal, had done the aet to please the 
Unions, and expecting the sympathy of all Union workmen to 
be with mo. Also that I, being an ignorant brute, had never 
pictured to myself what suffering I should inflict. But what 
was tho result ? I now saw the sufferer, and did not like my 
own act ; and I found all the sympathy of my fellows went with 
him, and that I was loathed and execrated, and should he 
lynched on the spot were I to own my act. I now whipped 
back to Dr. Amboyne with the theory thus obtained* and com- * 
parqd it with that face ; the - two fitted each other, andJE saw , 
the "criminal before me." 

“ Good heavens ! This is very deep." 

“ No slop-basin was ever deeper. So leave it for the 
present, and go to work. Here are cards admitting you, as my 
commissioner, to all the principal works. Begin with — 
Stop a moment, while I put myself in ypur place. ( Let me see, 
Cheatham’s grinders think they have turned me out of Hills- 
borough. That mortifies & young man of merit like me. Confound 
'em 1 I should like to show them they have not tho power to 
drive me out. Combine how they will, I rise superior. I forge 
as they could not forgo : that was my real crime, I’ll 

be their superior still. I'm their inspector, and their bene- 

ii 2 
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factory at higher wages than they, poor devils, will ever earn at 
inspecting and benefiting, or anything else/ Ah 1 your colour 
rides. I’ve hit the right nail. Isn’t it an excellent and most 
transmigratory art ? Then begin with Chectham. By*the-by, 
the Anomaly has spotted a defective grindstone there. Scru- 
tinize all his departments severely ; for* no man values his 
people’s lives less than my goodiriend John Cheetham. Away 
with yon both ; and God speed you.” 

Henry walked down the street with the Anomaly, and tried 
to gauge his intellects. 

u What’,8 your real name, my man ? ” 

“ Silly Billy.” 

“ Oh, then I’m afraid you can’t do much to help me/' 

“ Oh yes, I can, because ” 

“ Because what ? ” 

“ Because I like you.” 

4t Well, that’s lucky, any way.” 

-'‘Billycan catch trout whon nobody elso can,” said the 
youngster, turning his eyes proudly up to Henry’s. 

“Oh, indeed 1 But you seo that is not exactly what the 
Doctor wants us for.” 

“Nay; he’s wrapped up in trout. If it wasn’t for Billy 
and the trout, he’d die right off.” 

Henry turned a look of silent pity on the boy, and left him 
in his pleasing illusion. He wondered that Dr. Anxboyne 
should have tacked this biped on to him. 

They entered Gheethaw’s works, and Henry marched grimly 
into the office, and showed Mr. Bayne his credentials. 

“ Why, Little, you had no need of that.” 

“ Oh, it is as well to have no misunderstanding with your 
employer's masters". I visit these works for my present em- 
ployer, Di\ Amboyne, with the consent of Mr. Cheetham, hero 
written,” 

“Very well, sir,” said Bayne, obsequiously; “and I re- 
spectfully solicit the honour of conducting our esteemed visitor.” 

A young man’s ill humour could not stand against this. 
“ Come along, old fellow,” said Homy. “ I’m a bear, with a 
sore heart ; but who could be such a brute as quarrel with 
you ? Let us begin with the chaps who drove me out — tho 
grinders. I’m hired to philanthropize ’em — d — n ’em.” 

They went among the dry- grinders first ; and Henry made 
the following observafions. The workmen’s hair and clothes 
wore powdered with grit and dust from the grindstonos. The 
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very air was impregnated with it, and soon irritatpd kjs own 
lungs perceptibly. Here was early death, by bronchins and 
lung diseases, reduced to a certainty. But he also learned 
from the men that the quantity of metal ground off was pro- 
digious, and entered their bodies they scarce knew how. A 
razor-grinder showed him his shirt : it was a deep buff colour. 
“ There, sir,’* said he, lt that was clean on yesterday. All the 
washerwomen in Hillsboro 1 can’t make a shirt of mine any 
other colour but that.” The effect on life, health, and h&ppi 
ness was visible ; a single glance revealed rounded shoulders 
and narrow chests, caused partly by the grinder’s position on 
his horgjhg, a position very injurious to the organs of breath- 
ing, and partly by the two devil’s dusts that filled the air ; 
cadaverous faces, tho muscles of which betrayed habitual suf- 
fering, coughs short and dry, or with a frothy expectoration* 
poculiar to the trade. 

In answer to questions, many complained of a fearful tight* 
ness across tho chest, of inability to eat or to digest. Ono^ 
said it took him five minutes to get up the factory stairs, and 
he had to lean against the wall several times. 

A razor-grinder of twenty- two, with death in his face, told 
Henry he had come into that room when lie was eleven. a It 
soon takes hold of boys,” said he. “ I’ve got what I shall 
nover get shut on.” 

Another, who looked ill, but not dying, received Honry’s 
sympathy with a terrible apathy. tl I’m twenty- eight,” said 
he ; “ and a fork-grinder is an old cock at thirty. I must look 
to drop off my perch in a year or two, like the rest.” 

Only one, of all theso victims, seemed to trouble his head 
about whether death and disease could be averted. This one 
complained that some employers provided fans to drive the dust 
from the grinder, but Cheotkata would not go to the expense. * 

The rest that Henry spoke to accepted their fate doggedly. 
They were ready to complain, but not to move a finger in self- 
defence. Their fathers had boen ground out young, and why 
not they ? 

Indifferent to life, health, and happiness, they could never- 
theless be inflamed about sixpence a week. In other words, 
tho money-price of their labour was everything to them, the 
blood-price nothing. 

Henry found this out, and it gave him a glimpse into the 
mind of Amboyne, 

He felt quite confused, and began to waver between hate, 
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contempt, $nd pity. Was it really these poor doomed wretches 
who hid robbed him of his livelihood ? Could men so miscal- 
culate the size of things, as to strike because an inoffensive 
individual was making complete carving-tools all by himself, 
and yet not strike, nor even stipulate for fans, to carry disease 
and death away from their own vitals ? Why it seemed wasting 
hate, to hestow it on these blind idiots. 

He went on to the wet-grinders ; and he found their trade 
much healthier than dry-grinding : yet there were drawbacks. 
They suffered from the grit whenever a new stone was hung 
and raced. They were also subject to a canker of the hands, 
and to colds, coughs, and inflammations, from perspiration 
checked by cold draughts and drenched floors. These floors 
were often mud, and so the wet stagnated and chilled their 
feet, while their bodies wefre very hot. Excellent recipe for 
filling graves. 

Here Bayne retired to his books, and Henry proceeded to 
the saw-grinders, and entered their rooms with no little 
interest, for they were an envied trade. They had been for 
many years governed by Grotait, than whom no man in 
England saw clearer; though such men as Amboyne saw 
farther. Grotait, by a system of Machiavellian policy, ingeni- 
ously devised and carried out, nobly, basely, craftily, forcibly, 
benevolently, ruthlessly, whichever way best suitod the parti- 
cular occasion, had built a model union ; and still, with unre- 
mitting zeal and vigilance, contrived to keep numbers down 
and prices up — which is the great Union problem. 

The work was hard, hut it was done in a position favour- 
able to the lungs, and the men were healthy brawny fellows ; 
one or two were of remarkablo stature. 

XJp to this moment Silly Billy had fully justified that title. 
He had stuck to Henry’s sido Tike a dog, but with no more 
interest in the inquiry than a calf. Indeed, his wandering eye 
and vacant face, had indicated that his scanty wits were wool- 
gathering miles from the placo that contained his body. 

But, as soon as ho entered the" saw-grinders’ room, his 
features lighted up, and his eye kindled. He now took up a 
commanding position in the centre, and appeared to be listen- 
ing keenly. And he had not listened many seconds before he 
cried out, “ There’s the bad music J there ! there ! ” And he 
pointed Ho a grindstone That was turning and doing its work 
exactly like the others. “ Oh, the bad music ! ” cried Billy. 
H It is out of tune. It says , 4 Murder ! murder ! Out of tune I * n 
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Henry thought It liis duty to inspeefc the grindstone so 
vigorously denounced, and, naturally enough, went in front of 
the grinder. But Billy pulled him violently to the side. 

“ Yon mustn’t stand there,” said he. u That is the way they 
fly when they break, and kill the poor father, and then the 
mother lets down her hair, and the boy goes crazed.” 

By this time the men Wore attracted by lie Anomaly’s 
gestures and exclamations, and several left their work, and 
came round him. “ 'What is amiss, -Billy ? a flawed stone, 
eh? which is it? ” * 

“Here! here!” said the boy. “This is the wheel of 
death. Kill it, break it, smash it, before it kills another father.” 

Henry spoke to the grinder, and asked him if there was 
anything amiss with the stone. * 

The man seemed singularly uneasy at befog, spoken to: 
however he made answer sullenly that he had seen hotter ones, 
and worse ones, and all. 

Henry was, however, aware, that the breaking of a large 
grindstone while revolving by steam-power, was a serious, and 
often a fatal thing ; he therefore made a private mark .upon 
the wall opposite the grindstone, and took his excited com- 
panion to Bayne. “ This poor lad says he has found a 
defective grindstone. It is impossible for me to test it while 
it is running. Will you let us into the works when the navtr- 
grinders have left?” 

Bayne hom’d and haw’d a little, but consented. He would 
remain behind half-an-hour to oblige Little, 

Henry gave the Anomaly his dinijgr, and then inspected 
the file-cutters in two great works. Here he found suicide 
reduced to a systom. Whereof anon. Returning, to keep his 
appointment with Bayne, he met a welhdressed man, who 
stopped Billy, and accosted him kindly. 

Ifenry strolled on. 

■ He heard their voices behind him all the way, and the man 
stopped at Cheetham’s gate, which rather surprised him. 

“ Has Billy told you what we are at ? ” said he. 

“ Yes. But the very look of him was enough. I know 

Billy, and his ways, bettor than you do.” 

“ Very likely. What, are you coming in with us ? ” 

“ If you have no objection.” ^ t 
The door was opened by Bayne in person. Ho started at 
sight of the companion his friend had picked up, and asked 
him, with marked civility, if there was anything amiss. “ Not 
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that I know of, n was tte' reply. “ I merely thought that my 
experience might be of some little service to you in an inquiry 
of this kind.” 

“ Not a doubt of it, sir,** said Bayne, and led the way with 
his lantern, for it was past sunset. On the road, the visitor 
asked if anybody had marked the accused stone, Henry said 
he should know it again. “ That is right,” said the other. 

On entering the room, this personage took Billy by the 
am, and held him. “ Let us have no false alarms,*" he said, 
and blindfolded the boy with his handkerchief in a moment. 

And now an examination commenced, which the time and 
the place rendered curious and striking. 

It was a long, lofty room ; the back part mainly occupied 
by the drums that were turned by the driving-power. The 
power was on the floor above, and acted by means of huge 
bands that came down through holes in the ceiling and turned 
the drums. From each of these drums came two leather bands, 
each of which turned a pulley- wheel, and each pulley-whccl a 
grindstone, to whose axle it was attached ; but now the grind- 
stones rested in the troughs, and the great wheel-bands hung 
limp, and the other bnnds lay along loose and serpontino. In 
the dim light of a single lamp, it all looked like a gigantic 
polypus with its limbs extended lazily, and its Angers holding 
semicircular claws : for of the grindstones less than half is 
visible. 

Billy was a timid creature, and this blindfolding business 
rather scared him : he had almost to bo dragged within reach 
of these gaunt antennae. But each time they got him to touch 
a grindstone, his body*fchangcd its character from shrinking 
and doubtful, to erect and energetic, and he applied his test. 
This boy carried with him, night and clay, a little wooden 
hammer, like an auctioneer’s, and with this ho now tapped 
each stone several times, searching for the one he had 
denounced : and, at each experiment, ho begged the others 
to keep- away from him and leave him alone with the subject 
of his experiment ; which they did, and held up the lamp and 
threw the light on him. 

Six heavy grindstones he tapped, and approved, three he 
even praised and called “good music,” 

The seventh he struck twice, first gently, then hard, and 
drew back from it, screaming, “ Oh, the bad music ! Oh, the 
wheel of death!” and. tried to tear the handkerchief from 
his eyes, 
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“ Be quiet, Billy,” said the visitor, calmly; and* futiing 
his arm round tho boy's neck, drew him to his*sid$ and 
detached the handkerchief, all in a certain paternal way that 
seemed to betoken a kindly disposition. But, whilst ho was 
doing this, he said to Henry, “ Now — you marked a stone in 
daylight : which was it ? ” 

“ No, no, I didn’t mark the stone, .but I wrote on tho wall 
just opposite. Lend us the light, Bayne. By George, here is 
my mark right opposite this stone.” 

“ Then Billy’s right. Well done, Billy.” He put his 
hand in his pocket and gave him a new shilling. He then 
inquired of Bayne, with the air of a pupil seeking advice from 
a master, whether this discovery ought not to ’be acted upon, 

“ What would you suggest, sir ? ” asked Bay no with equal 
deference. 

“ Oh, if I was sure I should not be considered presump- 
tuous in offering my advice, I would say, Turn the stone into 
the yard, and hang a new one. You have got three excellent 
ones outside; from Buckhurst quarry, by tho look of thorn.” 

“ It shall he done, sir,” 

This effective co-operation, on the part of a stranger, was 
naturally gratifying to Henry, and he said to him : “I should 
be glad to ask you a question. You seem to know a good deal 
about this trade ” 

A low chuckle hurst out of Bayne, but ho. instantly sup- 
pressed it, for fear of giving offence — 

“ Arc serious accidents really common with these grind- 
stones ?” 

“ No, no,” said Bayne, “ not common. Heaven forbid.” 

“They are not common — in the newspapers,” replied the 
other. “ But,” (to Bayne,) “ will you permit mo to light 
these two gaslights for a moment ?” 

“ Well, sir, it is contrary to our rules, — but ” 

“All the more obliging of you,” said tho visitor, coolly, 
and lighted them, with his own match in a twinkling.; He 
then drew out of his waistcoat pocket a double, eyeglass, gold 
mounted, and examining the ceiling with it, soon directed 
Henry’s attention to two deep dents and a brown splash. 
“ Every one of those marks,” said he, “ is a history, and was 
written by a flying grindstone. Where you see tho dents the 
stone struck the ceiling ;” he added, very gravely, “ and, when 
it came down again, ask yourself, did it always fall right ? 
These histories are written only on the ceiling and the walls. 
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The floor could tell its tales too; but a crushed workman is 
soonWopt off it, and the wheels go on again.” 

44 That is too true/* said Henry. ** And it does a chap’s 
heart good to hear a gentleman like you 

44 I’m not a gentleman. I’m an old Saw.” 

" Excuse me, sir, you look like a gentleman, and talk like 
one.” 

44 And I try to conduct myself like one: but I am an 
old Saw.” 

44 What l and carry a gold eyeglass ?” 

“ The Trade gave it me. I’m an old Saw.” 

44 Well then, all the hotter, for you can tell me, and please 
do : have you ever actually known fatal accidents from this 
cause ?” 

I have known the light grinders very much shaken by a 
breaking stone, and away from work a month after it. And, 
working among saw-grinders, who use heavy stones, and stand 

over them in working, I’ve seen Billy, go and look at thy 

shilling, in the yard, and see which is brightest, it or the 
moon. Is h© gone ? I’ve seen three men die within a few 
yards of me. One, the stone flew in two piecos ; a fragment, 
weighing about four hundredweight I should say, struck him 
on < tho breast, and killed him on place ; he never spoke. I’ve 
forgotten his very name. Another ; the stone wont clean out 
of window, but it kicked the grinder backwards among the 
machinery, and his head was crushed like an eggshell. But 
the worst of all was poor Billy’s father. He had been warned 
against his stone ; but be said he wouid run it out. Well, his 
little boy, that is Billy, had just brought him in bis tea, and 
was standing beside him, when the stone went like a pistol- 
shot, and snapped the horsing chains like thread ; a pieco 
struck the wall, and did no harm, only made a bole ; but tho 
bigger half went clean up to tho ceiling, and then fell plumb 
down again ; the grinder he was knocked stupid like, and had 
fallen forward on his broken horsing ; the grindstone fell right 
on him, and, ah, — I saw tho son covered with tho father’s 
blood.” 

He shuddered visibly, at the recollection. 44 Ay,” said he, 
44 tho man a corpse, and the lad an idiot. One faulty stone 
did that, within four yards of me, in a moment of time.” 

44 Good heavens ! ” 

44 1 was grinding at tho next stone but one. He was taken, 
and I was left. It might just as well have been the other way 
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No saw grinder can make sure* when he gets on his hording, 
that he will come off it alive,” . • v ' * 

The visitor left Henry to think of this while he drew Bayne 
aside, and spoke on another matter. 

Afterwards, all three left the works together ; and Henry 
was so pleased with his new ally, that he told him at the 
gate, he should be glad if he might be allowed to make his 
acquaintance, 

u By all means,” said tho other. “ I am quite at your 
service. You will find me at the * Cutlers* Arms.’ ” 

,, “ Who shall I ask for ? ” 

11 George Grotait.” 

“ Grotait. The devil!” 

“ No, no. Not quite so bad as that.” 

M What,” said Henry, roughly, “ do you me$n to say yon 
are Old Smite m ?” 

u That is a nam e fools give me,” 

Henry had no reply ready, and so the sturdy old secretary 
got tho better of him again, and went his way unruffled. 

Henry scolded Bayne for not telling him. Bayne excused 
himself on the ground that he thought everybody knew Grotait. 
Ho added, “ He knew yon, and told me if he could servo you, 
without being unjust to the Trades, I was to tell him.” 

Henry replied to this only by a snort of defiance, and bade 
him good night. ' V . 

The next day and the next were spent in other works, and 
then Henry, having no more facts to learn, fell into deep 
dejection again. Ho saw lie miitit cither cheat Dr. Amboyne, 
by shamming work, or else must leave Hillsborough, 

He had the honesty to go to the Doctor and say that ho 
had mastered the whole matter, and didn’t ^eo his way to take 
any more wages from a friend. 

i( You mean you have mastered the broad facts.” 

“I have, sir, and they are beyond belief; especially the 
file-cutters. They are the most numerous of all the Trades, 
and die like sheep. If your notion about Life, Labour, and 
Capital is right, the Trades are upside down ; for the deadliest 
are the worst paid.” 

** And you are prepared with the remedies ? " 

“ Not I." 

“ Yet you fancy you are at the end of your work. Why, 
you are only beginning. Now eomes the real brain-woTk ; 
invention. Now arc eraniology and you upon your trial. But 
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you t are quite right about weekly salary. Invention must not 
be A) degraded, but paid by the pioco. Life, Labour, and 
Capital are upside down in this place, are they ? Then you 
shall be the man to sot them on their legs ? ” 

Henry shook his head. “ Never, sir, unless I could give 
the mastors bowels, and the men brains/’ 

“ Well, and why not ? To invention all things aro possible. 
You carry a note-book ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

44 Got it in your pocket ? ” 

“ No ; on my shoulders.” 

“Haw! haw! haw! Then write this down in it — ‘ Titebk Y, 

A KEY TO EVERY LOCK.’ ” 

“It’s down, sir.” 

“ Now you must go out trout-fishing with Billy. He will 
tako you on the hills, whero the air is pure, and favourable to 
invention. You will divert your mind from all external sub- 
jects, especially Billy, who is a fool, and his trout-killing 
inhumane, and I a merciless glutton for eating them; and 
you will think, and think, and think, and forgo the Required 
key to this lock with three wards — Life, Labour, uipital. 
And, when forged, tlio Philanthropic Society shall pay you a 
good price for it. Meantime, don’t dream of leaving Hills- 
borough, or I shall give you a stirrup-cup that will watt you 
n-uch farther .than London ; for it shall be of ‘prussic acid all 
composed,’ or ‘juice of cursed Iiobenon in a phial/ Come, 
away with you.” 

“ Good-by, doctor. God bless you. You liavo found * the 
key to my heart ’ somehow. I come to you a miserable broken 
hearted dog, and you put life and hope into me directly. 1 
declare talking with you it’s like; drinking sunshine. I’ll try 
all I know to please you.” 

He went down the street with Lis old elastic' tread, and 
muttered to himself, “ There’s no lock without a key.” 

Next day he went out on the hills with Billy, and saw him 
tickle trout, and catch them under stones, and do many strange 1 
things, and all the time he thought of Grace Carden, and 
bemoaned his sad fate. Ho could not command his mind, 
and direct it to philanthropy. His heart would not lot him, 
and his personal wrongs woro too recent. After a short 
struggle, these got so thoroughly tho bettor, that ho found 
himself stealing the Doctor’s words for his own purposes. 
“ No lock without « key.” Then thoro must be somo way of 
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outwitting these cursed Trades, and so making money enough 
to set up as a master, and then court her, and woo her , J and 
marry her, Heaven seemed to open on him at this prospect, 
and he fell into a deep reverie. By-and-by, as he pondered, 
it seemed to him as if the shadow Of a coming idea was pro- 
jected in advance of the idea itself. Ho knew somehow there 
was a way to baffle his enemies, ,and resumo his business, and 
yet he could not see the way ; hut still he was absolutely 
conscious it existed. 

This conviction took such hold of him, that he became 
restless, and asked Billy to leave off and come away. The 
youth consented, and they returned to the town* with a basket 
of trout. Henry sent Billy on to tho Doctor with half of 
them, and took the other half to his friend Bayne. 

On what a trifle things turn. Bayne was very much 
pleased with his little attention, and asked him to take them 
to his lodging, and bog tho landlady to cook them for dinner. 
44 Toll lior you dine with me, old follow.” 

“ OJi, hang it, I wasn't fishing for a dinner.” 

44 AS if I didn't know that. But you must. Then I shall 
enjoy your company in peace. I shall he there in an hour.” 

And so he was : but in that one hour events had occurred 
that I shall leave Mr. Bayne to relate. 

During dinner neither of the friends wasted much time in 
talk; but, after dinner, Bayne produced a bottle* of port, not- 
withstanding Henry’s remonstrances at being treated like a 
stranger, and it soon became apparont that the host himself 
was not in the habit of drinking that generous mixture every 
day. At the second glass iio so far forgot himself as to utter 
the phrase Eternal Friendship,” and, soon after, he began 
to writhe in his chair, and, at last, could, no longer refrain 
himself, but told Henry that Miss Carden had been canvassing 
customers. She had just sent in orders for six sets of carving- 
tools, all for friends of her own. 

Henry coloured to tho temples at this unexpected proof 
that she ho loved thought of him too. 

“ Oh, Bayne,” cried tho poor young man, almost chokiqg, 
“ I little thought — God bless her l ” 

44 Let us drink her health,” said Bayne, excitedly. 

44 Ah, that I will ! ” And this was tho first glass Henry 
drank honestly. 

44 Now, Little, I’m not doing quite right, you know ; but I 
must tell you. When we lost you— you know that set of tools 
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tia$ dropped m our yard — well, he sent them to London 
yburs.” ' ' 

“ That is just like him,” said Henry, bitterly. 

“ And I’ll tell you a good joke ; they were in the place 
whon you called, only not unpacked till just before 1 came 
away. Returned, sir l with a severe reprimand. “Wonder 
you should send ns such things as those for carving-tools by 
Little. If the error is not repaired shall consider ourselves at 
liberty to communicate direct with that workman.* A regular 
sugay-plum*” . 

“ Oh, thank you, my kind friond, for telling me. The 
world isn’t all bitterness; r after all; a poor fellow gets a sweet 
drop of friendship now and then.” 

“Yes, and a good* drop of port now and then, though I 
say it that shouldn’t. Fill up. Well, my boy, Cheetham is 
in a fine way. I left him walking about the office like a 
hyeena. So now is your time. You can’t fight the Trades ; 
but, if Cheetham will go in with you, and I know he will, for 
he is sorer than you are. you can trick the Trades yet.” 

“ Ah 1 tell me how,That is all.” 

“ Oh, I can’t tell you exactly. I’ll try, though. J say, 
what a glorious thing the Ruby is : it inspires us, and fires ns, 
etcetera, and gives us ideas beyond our sphere. Did you ever 
gee one of these new portable forges ? ” 

“ No, never heard of them.” 

, - «N 0 wonder; they are just out. Well, buy one of them 
— were invented here — and carry ij to some dismal 
cavern, where the foot of man never treads : make Cheetham 
grind your blades in another county : and who will ever know? 
Go to him, and don’t say a worJ, but just ask him, for your 
month’s salary. Then he wiil open the door of business 
himself — safe. I’ll drink his health. He’s not a bad sort, 
Chatham: only he’d sell his soul for money, t htyte such 
rubbish ; here’s * Perdition to the lot and no heel-taps.* ” 

, . These words of fire se£ Henry pondering deeply ; and, as 

to pondered, j Bayne stuck to the port, and so effectually, that, 
at" last, after an interval of silence, he came out in a new 
.character. He disturbed his companion’s reverie by informing 
hip, in a loud aggressive tone, that it had long been his secret 
wish to ‘encounter the Hillsborough Trades, in the persons of 
their secretaries, under the following conditions ; a twsnty-four 
feet ring ; an experienced referee : and a kingdom looking on. 
As to the order of the pugilistic events, he was not unimson* 
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ably fastidious; must stipulate to begin with old*Sjnit«m; 
but, after that, they might encounter their fate in any order 
they chose, one down, t’other come on. Ho let him know that 
this ardent desire for single combats, in on^nterminable series, 
arose from their treatment of his friend— “ the best frfond-^- 
the best, heart — oh ! — the best company — oh 1 oh b— the best 
— oh I oh ! oh l ” Whereupon he wept, thg bellicose Bayne* 
And, after weeping the usual quantity, he twaddled, and, after 
twaddling, he became as pacific as ever, for he went to sleep 
in his chair. 

And, while* he snoozed, the words he had uttered set his 
friend’s brain boiling and bubbling, v f " 

When the time came at which Baytie ought to return to the 
works, Henry called the landlady, and' said, “Mr. Bayne is 
not very well. I am going to make his excuses. I wouldn’t 
disturb him till five, if 1 was you, and then I’d give him a 
strong cup of tea.” 

Henry then went direct to the office, and found Mr. Gheet* 
ham there. 

“ Well ? ” said Mr. Cheotham, ratSer surlily. 

“ I am come to ask for my month, sir.” * 

“ So I guessed. - Do. you really mean to exact that ? ” 

“ Why not, sir ? ” 

“ Haven’t you hoard how they ground me down ?” 

(i Yes, sir. But why did you give in ? I* was truo to 
you, hut you failed me. I’d have shut up the works for throe" 
months, rather than Do made a slave of, and go from my^vaord.” 

“Ay, ay; that’s bachelor’s talk. I’ve got a wife and 
children; and they mako a man a mouse.” ; Kf 

“ Well, sir, I forgive you : but as to my month’s wages— 
now all I gay is — Put youeself in my plage 1 ” 

“Well?” 

“You ate me. You are brought from London, under an 
agreement, a month’s notice on either side. You work, toil 
give* satisfaction. You are threatened, but you don't run from 
your emg]oyer. You aro blown up, and nearly kill#. ' You 
lose a fortnight, but you don’t charge for it; ’twasn’t ydtr 
employer’s fault. .You come back to him, and face tb^mtfei© 
again. You work with the sword hanging over you. But your 
, employer gives in, and sacks you in a minute. Oughtn’t you 
to have your month ? Come now, man to man, oughtn't 
you?” ‘ 

“ I ought, and that’s the truth. I didn’t look at it that 
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wky** X saw my own side. There — no more about it-?-] 11 
draw the choque — with a good heart.”* * p 

He drew his cheque-book to him, with^a face as- if vultures 
were tearing his vitals v 

When Henry found him Amboynable, and’ saw his piteous 
looks, he felt a little softened towards him, and he s£ld,*vory 
impressively, “ Wait one moment, sir, I’ve got an idea. I’m 
not the sort that likes to bo beat. Are you ? ” The men 
leaked steadily at each other. 

Oheetham lowered his voice : “I’ve had hell inside me 
ever since. I thought I was a man, but they made a mouse 
of me. If you know any way to beat them, I’ll go in 
with you.” 

“ Well, sir, there’s a key to every lock.” 

“ That is well said, and I believe it ; but one can’t always 
find the key.” 

“ I almost think I have, sir.” 

“ See nobody is listening. Where is<Bayne? Ho is due.” 

“Oh, he is not very well, sir ; and I was to ask you for an 
hour’s absence.” 

“ Let him have the whole afternoon. I’ll not have a soul 
in this but us two. Now come close, and tell mo.” 

They sat opposite each other, and put their hoads together 
c^'er the table, and the following dialogue passed almost in a 
whisper. T6 see them, you would have thought they were 
conspiring against the law, instead of combining to hide a 
lawful act from the violators of the law. 

“ I can forge the blades a dozon miles from Hillsborough.” 

“ Not you ; you will be told of. That won’t do.” 

“ I shall nut bp told of; for nobody will know but you. I 
shall only forge at night ; and the building is out of the world, 
and wedged in, out 6f sight, between two bleak hills. Bir, it 
is a deserted church/* , 

“ Wliat, forgo blades in a church ? ” 

“ A deserted church ; why not ? ” ^ 

, “ Little, you are A 1. Go On.” 

“ I can get the blades ground by a friend, at Birmingham ; 
and my mother and I can put them together at home/ Tho 
complete articles wilt cpmo to you in parcels certain 
coloured paper, invoiced in cipher outside, so^ that they need 
not bo opened ; you cun trust the invoice, and despatch thorn 
to your London agent.” 

“ Ail right*” 
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t* The steel you must supply mo at the eurrent*pric» f and 
charge it against me. 1 " 1 

“ Certainly. B f ut your price per gross? For this work 
can’t he done by time.” 

“,Of course not.” And Henry bathed a price per gross 
at which Cheetham lifted up his hands. “ Why, you’ll take 
' nine pounds a week at that ! ” „ 

u Ay, and more,” said Henry, coolly. “ But I sbaVt 
make it. Why, this scheme entails no end of expenses. v , A 
iiouso, and stables with back entrance. A ewift hfotpe, to 
gallop to the forge at sunsdt, and back by noon. A cart to 
take the things to the railway and back, and to the parcel* 
delivery for you. And, besides that, I must risk my neck, 
tiding over brpken ground at night ; and working night and 4 
day shortens life. You can’t reduce these things to Labour 
and Capital. It’s Life, Labour, and Capital.” 

“ Hallo ! There’s a new cry. I tell yo what ,* you know 
too much for me. .You read the Beehive . I take you at your 
price.” 

Then be had a misgiving. “ That old Smitem’s as crafty 
as a fox. If he finds you stay here, with no visible employ- 
ment, be will soon be down on us.” 

“ Ay ; but in the daytime I shall appear as a carver of 
wood, and. also an inspector of factories for Dr. Amboyne. 
Who will suspect me pf a night trade, as w&ll as two day 
trades ? ” £ 

Cheetham slapped the table triumphantly ; but, recovering 
-his caution, he whimpered, “ It’s planned first-rate.” 

“ And now, sir, there is one difficulty you must help me 
in, if you please. It is to sot up the forgo, unobserved. ’ ’ 

“ What, am I to find the forge ? ” % 

“ Thore’s a question, sir ! Of poutse you are. One of 
these new portable forges.” 

Cheetham reflected for some little time. Jle then said it 
was a ticklish thing, and he saw but one way. “The forge 
must come hero, after closing hours, and you and I must fetch 
it away in the. dead of night, and take it doyvn to the old 
cliurSh, and set it up.” / 

“ W<$1, toft, sir, we shall want assistance/’ 

“Nay, nay. I’ve got the last suit of moleskin I ever 
worked in laid away. I'll air ’em, and put 'em on again ; 
and, when I’ve got ’em on once more, I shall feel a man again. 
I'll have neither fool nor spy in it ; the thing is too serious. , 

i 
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I migU bring some country fellow, tiiat^an’t read or write ; 
but no, these portables are small things, and I f m one of the 
strongest men in Hillsborough. Best keep it to ourselves. 
When is it to be 9 ” 

u Bay next Wednesday, two hours after midnight.” > ’ « 

u Then that is settled. And now I’ll square the * old * 
account, as agreed.” He drew "his cheque-book towards him 

again. 

yBpt Henry stopped him. “ Fair play’s a jewel,” said ho,, 
ending! “ The moment you sacked me-* — ” 

' ^f$ay the Trades, not me.” 

. , ** Dr. Amboyne hired me, at six guineas a week, to inspect 
the works. So you owe me nqthing ; but to be true to me.” 

This trait, though it was one of pimple probity, astonished 
and .gratified Mr. Cheetham. He looked on the yohng man 
with marked respect. “ You aro hard ; but you are very 
square. Dfl be true as steel to you, and we’ll outwit our 
tyrants together, till I get a chance to put my foot on them. 
Ye# 1% be open with you ; there are plenty of orders from 
London and the Continent, and one for six sets from swells in 
Hillsborough.” 

5* Might I see that order ? ” 

u Why not ? There, run your eye over it. 1 want to go 
ihvuihe packing-room for a minute.” 

He then tossed Henry the order, as if it was nothing more 
than an order. 

But it was a great deaf more than that to Henry. It was 
Grace Carden’s handwriting, the first specimen he had ever 
seen. 

' Ha took the paper in his hand, and a slight perfumo came 
from it that went to his heart. He devoured tho delicately 
bribed letters, and they went to his heart too : ho thrilled all 
over. . And the words were as like her as the perfume. She 
gave tile order, and the addresses of her friends, with a pretty 
little attempt at the business-like ; but, this done, she burst 
out, “ and we all entreat you to be good to poor Mr, Little, 
and protect him against the wicked, cruel, abominable Unions-” 

These sweet words feade his heart beat violently, ami 
brought tho tears of tenderness into his eyes. He kissed the 
words again and again. He put them into his bosom, and 
took them out again, and gloated over them till they danced 
before his mahly eyes. Then his love took another turn : hq 
started up, and marched and strutted, like a young stag, about 
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the roam, with one hand pressing the paper ‘to hie tfosom. 
Why had he said Wednesday ? It could all have been get 
ready on Tuesday. * No matter, he would maksf up forthat bet 
day. He was on the road once more, the road to fortune* and 
to ljer*. # ’ 

Cheetliam came in, and found him walking excitedly, with 
the paper in his hand, and of course took the vulgar view of 
his emotion. 

“Ay, lad,” said he, “and they are all swells, I promise * 
you. There’s Mis% Laura Craske. That’s the feayoVa 
daughter. Lady Betty Tyrone., She’s a visitor, ; j 
CasUetonl Her father is the county mender,” *“$ 

“ And who is this Mr. Coventry ? ” asked Henry. * v 
“Oh, he is a landed gentleman, but spends tiV in 4 
Hillsborough ; and you can’t blame him. Mr^ CovSitry ^ . 
Why, that is Miss Carden’s intended.” ^ 

“ Her intended ! ” gasped Henry. f ■» " ’• f 

“ I mean her boau. The gentleman sho is going to marry, - 
they say.” ? * Vtl ^ 

Henry Little turned cold, and a tremor An through him;,, 
but he did not speak a word ; and, with Spartan fortitude,* ' 
suppressed all outward sign of emotion. He laid the paper 
down patiently, and went slowly away. * 

Loyal to his friend even in this bitter moment, ho called at 
Bayne’s place, and left word with the landlady that Mr. Bflffne 
was not wantod at the works any more that day. 

But ho could not boar to talk to Bayno about his plans. 
They had lost their relish. He walked listlessly away, and 
thought it all over. * 

For tho first time he saw his infatuation clearly. Was 
ever folly like his ? If she had been a girl in humble life, . 
would he not have asked whether sho had a sweetheart ? „ Yet' I 
he must go and give his heart to a lady without inquiry. 
There, where wisdom and prudence were most needed, he had 
speculated like an idiot. He saw it, and said to himself, “.I 
have acted like a boy playing ht pitch-farthing, not like 4 man 
who knew the value of his heart.” 

And so he passed a miserable time, bemoaning the treasure 
that was now quite inaccessible instead of 'nearly, and the 
treasure of his own heart he had thrown away. 

J$e awoke with a sense of misery and deep depression, and 
.could not eat ; and that was a novelty in his young and healthy 
hfe. Ho drank a cup of tea, however, and then went out, to 
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avoid c his mother’s tender looks of anxious inquiry. Ho meant 
to tell her all one day ; but to-day he was not strong enough. 
He must wait tjU ho was cured ; for cured he must be, cured 
he would bo. 

He now tried to give his mind to the task Amboyne had 
set him ; but it was too hard : he gave it up, with rage and 
despair. 

Then he made a desperate resolve, which will not surprise 
those who know the human heart. He would harden himself. 
He would see more of Miss Carden than ever ; only it should 
be in quite a new light. He would look ot her, and keep 
.saying to himself all the time, “ You are another man’s wife. 

With this determination, ho called at “ Woodbine Villa.” 

» Miss Carden was not at home. 

“ Are you sure she is not at home ? ” 

Not at home,” replied the man stiffly. 

“ But you needn’t to keep him at the door,” said a mellow 
female voice. 

“ No, Miss,” said the man, with a sudden change of man- 
ner, for he was a desperate and forlorn admirer of the last 
speaker. “ Come in, sir.” And he ushered him in to Jael 
Deuce. She was in her bonnet, and just going out. They 
shook hands, and she told him Miss Carden was out walking. 

“ Walking with her beau ? ” said Henry, affecting a, jaunty 
air, but sick within. 

“ That’s more than I can say,” replied Jaol. 

“You know nothing about it, of courso,” said Henry, 
roughly. 

Jacl looked surprised at the uncalled-for tone, and turned 
a mild glance of inquiry and reproach upon him. 

The young man was ashamed of himself, and at that 
moment, too, lie remembered he had already been rather un- 
grateful ta her. So, to make amends, he said, “ Didn’t I 
promise to take you to Cairnhope ? ” 

“ Ay,” said Jael ; and she beamed and blushed in a 
moment. * t 

“ Well, I must go tbel‘tf, Sunday at Urn latest. So I will 
come for you, if you like. Will you be ready at ten o’clock ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I’ll bring a gig, and take you like a lady.” 

“ Any way you please. I’d as liove walk as ride.” 

“ I prefer riding. Ten o’clock, the day after to-morrow. 
Good-by.” 
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And he hurried away, provoked, not pleased, at tho%mani« 
test pleasure he had given. The woman he loved— inacces- 
sible ! The woman he only liked — he could qipend the whole 
day with her. So the reasonable youth was cross with her for 
that, and for being so pleased, when he was wretched. 

That feeling soon wore off, however, and, being a man of 
business, he wrote a line to Martha Dence, and told her he 
should , visit her on Sunday. He added, with a gleam erf good 
humour, “ and look out, for I shall bring my lass,” intending 
to givo them all an agreeable surprise ; for Jael, he knew, was 
an immense favourite. 

Next day he went on the hills with Bi$ly, and, instead 
of thinking for the benefit of his enemies, as agreed * with 
Amboyne, he Set himself to hate everybody, especially Miss * 
Carden’s lover, and the Hillsborough Unions. The grinders 
and file-cutters might dio like sheep. What did he care ? As 
much as they cared for him. Dr. Amboyne was too good for 
this world, and should keep his money to himself. He (Henry 
Little) would earn none of it, would take none of it. What 
invention he had, should all go to outwit the Trades, and turn 
that old ruffian’ s church into his own smithy. Tjjis double 
master-stroke, by which he was to defeat one enemy, and 
secretly affront another, did make him chuckle once or twice, 
not with joy, but with bitterness. * $ 

He awoke in a similar mood next morning but there Was 
eight o’clock servico near, and the »silver-toned bell awakened 
hotter thoughts. He dressed hurriedly, and went to church. 

He came back sadder, but rather less hot, less bitter ; he 
had his breakfast, improved his toilet, wont to the livery- stable, 
and drove to “ Woodbine Villa.” 

Mr. and Miss Carden had just finished breakfast, when be 
drove up to the door. 

“ Who is this ? ” said Mr. Carden. * 

“ What, have you forgotten Mr. Little ? 

“Indeed! Why, how he is dressed. I took him for a 
gentleman.” 

“ You were not very far wrong, papa. He iB a gentleman 
at heart.” 

Jael came in, equipped for the ride,. She was neatly 
drossed, and had a plain shepherd’s- plaid shawl, that suited 
her noble bust. She looked a picture of health and happiness. 

“ If you please, Miss, he is come to take me to Cairnhope.” 

“ Oh ! it is for that ! And I declare you expected him too,” 
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** Xes,* 4 said Jael, and blushed. 

c<c You Hover told me/* Ufiid Grace, with a slight touch of 
;iwperity. 

* ■' * ' “ f .didn’t feel very sure he would keep his word.” 

4 “ Thetf you don’t know hiip as well as I do.” 

“ I haven’t the chance. He speaks a deal more to you 
than he do to me/’ 

, * “ Well* Jael, you needn’t snub me, because you are going 

with Mr. Little.” 

- • As a hone, put between two friendly dogs, causes a growl, 
se when a handsome young man enters on the scene, I have 
seen young women lose a little of that unmitigated sweetness 
''which marked them a moment before. 

With Grace, however, to snap and to repent generally 
followed in a breath. “ I hope you will have a happy day, 
dear,, as happy as you deserve.” She then went to kiss her, 
but gave hor cheek, instead of her lips. “ There,” said she, 
in rather a flurried way, “ don’t keep Mr. Little waiting.” 

Just as they drove off, Grace came to the window, after a 
slight irresolution, and kissed her hand to them onehantingty ; 
at which a sudden flood of rapture rushed through Little’s 
heart, and flushed his cheek, and fired his dark eye; Grace 
caught its flash full in hers, and instinctively retired a step. 
They were off. 

; €i How bright and happy they look,” she to her father. 
And ho wonder. 

She sat down, and, somehow, she felt singularly dull and 
lonely. 

* Then she dressed for church, languidly. Then she went 
to church. By-and-ly she came back from church. 

' Then she sat down, in her bonnet, and felt alone in tho 
world, and sad ; and, at last, she found herself quietly crying, 
as young ladies will sometimes, without any visible cause. 

Then she asked herself what on earth she was crying 
about, and herself told her she was a little hysterical foci; 
and wanted a good beating. 

Then she plucked up spirit, and dried her eyes. Then 
she took to yawning, and said Sunday was a dull day, and life 
itself rather a wearisome thing. 

Then a servant Came to inquire if she was at home. 

What, on Sunday ? Of course not. Who is it? 

44 Mr. Coventry, Miss/’ 

I aw at home.” 
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CHAPTEB X. • / / 

Pjboflvj that mot Jaol Banco and Henry tittle dntrlng ;io 
Caimhope wore struck with their faces; his so diirk, <W,r so 
fair,. and both so handsome: but the woman’s lit tip with 
lively delight, the man’s clouded and sorrowful, and his brew 
knit with care. This very day he must take the lock off . 
Caimhope old church, in spite of bis uncle Baby. He had" 
got the requisite tools with him hidden in the gig^ but, even 
should he succeed, it was but the first step of a difficult tyM, 
perhaps, dangerous enterprise ; and he was entering on it all 
with a heart no longer buoyed by hopeful l#e. But for his 
pledge to Mi’. Cheetham, ho could hardly have persisted 4n the 
struggle, , ' v " 

As for Jael Bence, she had no great reason to be happy 
either : the man she loved loved another. Still he was kind 
to her, and they belonged to the same class ; she had a 
chance, and gleams of hope. And, after all, the future was 
uncertain, but the present certain ; she had him to herself for 
tffe day. She was close to him — so close, that she could feel 
him, — and he was driving her out, and to those who|pved her : 
she basked in the present delight, and looked us if she was 
being taken to heaven by an angel, instead of driven to Cairn- 
hope by a gloomy young man, whom the passers-by envied, 
and wondered at his good luck in having such a companion. 
She talked to him, and got the short answers of an absent 
man. But she continued to make her little remarks occa- 
sionally, and, ere thoy reached Caimhope, he found himself 
somehow soothed by her sox, her beauty, and fer mellow, 
kindly voice. * 

As they drove up to the farmhouse, iie told her to hide 
her face a, moment, for thoy didn’t know who it was. 

Martha ran out. “ Tare welcome, y’are welcome ; and so 

is your ■ Eh ! Why it’s our Jael. ’Tis no avail to hide 

thy face, thou jade ; I know every bit o’ thee.” And Patty 
had her out of the gig in a moment, and there was a cuddling 
match it did one good to see. 

Henry perked up for a moment and offered a suggestion, 
u Some of that ought to como my way, for bringing her here,” * 
“ Oh, you’ll get enough o’ that fun before you die,” said 
Patty. ** Now come you in ; the carter’s boy will take the 
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They went ia and greeted the old farmer ; and soda the 
bell tmgan’to nag for church, and Nathan Deuce told Martha 
to put on her bonnet. 

“La, father! ” said she, piteously. 

“ She prefers to stay at home and chat with Jael,” said 
Henry. The fact is, he wanted to be rid of them both. 

Odd Pence shook his head, He was one of those simple, 
grand, old rustic Christians, who have somehow picked out 
the maiTOW of religion, and left the devil the bone, yclept 
Theology. “ What ? ” said he, “ my lasses l can't ye Bparo 
God a slice out of his own day ? ” 

“ Nay, it is not that, father. 1 * 

The old man continued his remonstrance. “ To be sure 
our Jael is a cordial. But she’ll dine and sup with us. Tako 
my word for’t, all lawful pleasures arc sweeter on tho Lord's 
day after a bit o’ church.’ * 

“ And so they are, father ; but dear heart ! to think of 
you forgetting. Will nobody tell him ? They’re sworn to 
give mo a red face, Jael and all.” 

This piteous appeal set Jael’s wits working. “Eh, 
father, it will bo the first of her banns ! ” 

“ Is f§tne you aro asking such a question ? ” cried Patty, 
and turned her head away with absurd mock- mode sty. 

“ And so *tis,” said Deuce ; “ ah, that is a different 
thing.” , 

Henry thought that was no reason for Patty’s staying at 
home ; she ought rather to go and hear the banns were cried 
aj^fight. ^ 

"At this proposal both sisters lifted up their hands, and he 
was remonstrated with, and lectured, and at last informed 
that, if a girl was in church when her banns were cried, her 
children would be all born deaf and dumb. 

“Oh, indeed 1 ” paid Little, satirically. “That’s a fact 
in natural history 1 was not aware of. Well, fanner, then 
let’s you and I go by ourselves.” 

So Patty stayed at home, in obedience to rural super- 
stition, and Jael stayed to keep her company, Fanner Deuce 
went to church out of piety ; and as for Henry, to tell the 
^gth, he went to church to escape the girls* tongues, and, to 
fin a quiet somniferous place, where he could think out his 
plans undisturbed. 

* The men were no sooner gone, than the sisters began to 
gossip haid. 
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“Bib, dael, them’s gotten a prize.” '• f ♦ 

“ Not as I know of,” 

“ I do adore a dark young man-" 

“ So do I; but this one is not mine." 

“ I’ll take Ms word before thine. Why he calls tfiee his 
lass in his very letter." 

u Not he. Show me his letter." 
n What mil ye give me ? " 

4t Nay, Patty, pray show it me," 

“ Well, and so I will." 

She brought her the letter, Jael read it and changed 
colour, and was delighted for a moment or iwoj but soon her* 
good sense and humility prevailed. “ ’Twas to surprise you, 
like. I do know he looks higher than me." 

“ More fool he. But I don’t believe it." 

“ You may," said Jael, and turned the conversation to 
Patty’s approaching marriage ; once launched in that direc- 
tion, it flowed without intermission till the men returned, and 
dinner smoked upon the board. 

After dinner Henry watched ah opportunity, and slipped 
out into the yard, got the tools out, put his great-^eat over 
them, and away to Caimhope Church. He knew better than 
go past Baby Hall to it ; ho went back towards Hillsborough, 
full three miles, and then turned off the road and got on the 
heather. He skirted the base of a heathery mound, and at 
last saw the church on an elevation before him, made for 
it incautiously over some boggy ground, and sank in up to 
his waist. 

He extricated himself with considerable difficulty, and 
cast a wooful look at his clothes. 

Then he turned to, and piled up a heap of stones to mark 
the dangerpus spot ; for he foresaw he must often travel that 
way in all weathers. At last he reached the church, removed 
the lock, and fastened the door with screws. He then went 
back to the farm as fast as he could. But all this had taken 
a long time, and the sun was sinking as he got into the yard. 
He was in the very act of concealing the lock in the gig, 
when Martha Dence came out at him, as red as a turkey- 
cock. 

“ You thought but little of my sister, young man, to leave 
her all these hours, and you come out to spend the day with 
her." 

M Stuff and nonsense ! I came out on my own business." 
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“ So it seems. And it hare taken you into worse com* 
p«af. A" fine figure she has made yon,” 

‘•Who?” ' . 

f ‘ The hussy yon have been after this while.” 

" That’s so like yoa girls. You think a man has nothing 

taw. but to ran after women.” * 

■ " What business flan you hare on the Sabbath-day, I’d 
like to know 9” ; • * 

“ Would you? Well, I’ll tell you— when I tell the 
belfrnan.” 

"You are quite right, Mr. Little. Trust none but 
friends.” 

, Thft was a bitter remark. Henry could not reply to it, 
and that moved his bile. Patty pursued her advantage, and 
let him know that, when a young man brought a young 
woman out for the day, he did not leave her for three hours at 
a stretch , unless he meant to affront her. She raisod her 
voice in saying this, and so did he in replying, “ Tell you I 
came out on my own business, not Jael’a ; but, I am a good- 
natured fellow, considering all I- endured, so I took that 
opportunity to bring your sister out to see you. Could I 
guess ydl two couldn’t make "yourselves happy for one after- 
noon without Airting ? So much for sisterly affection 1 Well, 
next time I’ll coxae alone — if I come at all.” 


Jael come, out at the raised voices, and received this last 
sentence foil in the face. She turned pale. 

* iOffatty, Patty, what have you been saying ? ” 

*T’ve been speaking my mind, that is all.” 
t “ Ay, and you’ve made him say the only unkind word I 
ever heard from his lips.” 


“I’m veiy sorry,’’ said the young man, penitently. 

“Oh, then I’m "to blame, because he is so ill-tempered." 
And Patty bridled. 


“Partly. Yon should not interfere between friends.” 
Having delivered this admonition, Jael softened it by kissing 
her, and whispered, “ Father’s asking for his tea.” 

Patty went in as meek as Moses. 


.Then Jael turned to Harry, and laid her band oa his arm, 
while her grey eyes searched his face. » There’s somethin g" 
amiss. You are newgr cross, except When you are unhappy. 
What is it?” ^ ‘ 

“ Oh, Jael, my heart „is .broken. She is going to im 
married." • - 


^4 V . 
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44 Who says so?” 

44 Mr. Cheatham told me she was engaged to a*Mr* 
Coventry.” 

44 What can Mr. Cheetham know ? To be sure the gentle- 
man is a good deal with her, and I hear he has conmd^li^r, 
this two years ; and she likes his company* that's 'ceriifhT 
But she is used to be admired, and she is very hard to pl#se P 
44 What, then, you think ifr is not quito hopeless ? ” 

44 While there's life, thero^s hope.” 

44 What had I better do?” 

44 Nay, you shouldn’t ask me.” * 

44 Oh, yes : yon advised me so wisely about the insurance” ^ 
44 Ay, but then I saw clear. He is pun&protid/ and I* 
knew he’d think a deal more of you if you insured your lit) for 
a vast o’ money. But now I don’t see clear ; and I’m loft to 
advise. Happen you’d hate me afterwards if it went wrong.” 

44 No, no, I wouldn’t be so ungrateful.” 

Jael shook her head, doubtfully. 

44 Well, then,” said Henry, 44 don’t advise me; but put 
yourself in my place. (I’ll tell you a secret I daren’t trust to 
Patty. I have found a way to heat the Trades, and make my 
fortune in a year or two.) Now what would you dd, if you 
were me?” a 

This question raised a tumult in Jael’s heart. But her 
strong will, her loyalty, and, above all, her patience, conquered, 
though not without signs of the struggle, a bosom that heaved 
somewhat higher, and a low voice that trembled a little* 44 If 
I was a young man, I wouldn’t shilly-shally, norvfoit till I was 
rich, before I spoke. I’d have it out with her. I’d get her 
alone, and tell her all. Then, if she showed any sigq of liking, 
I’d hog her to wait a bit, and say I’d soon be a gentleman for 
her sake. And, if she cares nought for you, better know it, 
and leave her, than fare in heaven ono hour and in hell the 
next, I have soon thee do this while, my poor lad.” 

4Pxl is wise and good advice, and I’ll take if. I’ve kept 
all jjfey courage for the Trades; I’d better have shown her a 
little. But there’s one thing more I want to ask you.” 

This was too much. Joel's courage and patience failed her 
forjfonce. 44 Keep it,” she cried, almost wildly. 44 1 can’t 
bw no more. There’s not one lass in a hundred would do 
I have done for you ; yet you want mere. D’ye think 
0m, not flesh and blood, a$ well as her ? ” 

/,?''* And she began to cry bitterly. 
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^his Jiook Henry quite by surprise, and grieved hits. He 
consoled her/ and coaxed her, in vague terms, that did not 
produce any effect. So ihs>a he kissed her cheek, and dried 
her eyes with his own handkerchief, and that was np4 quite so 
ineffectual. She gave a final sob, and said, with home; slight 
remains of passion, 44 There, there ; never heed me. It takes a 
deal of patienoe to go through the world/' And so she left him. 

He was not sorry to be alone a minute, and think. This 
short dialogue with Jael gave him some insight into female 
character. It mado him suspect that he had been too timid 
with Grace Carden, and also that there were two women in the 
game instead of one. 

When the time came to return" he asked leave to borrow a 
horse-cloth. 

He aired it by the fire, and remarked that it had turned 
very cold. 

44 Why," said Patty, 44 you have got your topcoat. Well, 
you are a soft one." 

44 And you are a sharp one," said Henry, ironically. 

When Jael came to the gig, Henry put the cloth over her 
shoulders. 44 ’Twasn’t for me, yo see,” said lie: 44 ’twas for 
my betters.” 

44 1 like you for that,” said Patty. 

Then there was much kissing, and shaking of hands, and 
promising to come again, and away they drove to Hillsborough. 

On the road Henry, for the first time, was very respectful, 
as well as kind, to Jael. She was soft and gentle, but rather 
silent and reserved. They parted at the door of 44 Woodbino 
Villa.” 

Next day, Henry called oai Jy, and found Miss Carden alone. 
His heart heat tumultuously. She was very gracious, and 
hoped he had spent a pleasant day, yesterday. 

44 Pretty well.” 

44 Is that all ? Why I quito envied you your ride, and 
your companion/’ 

44 She is a very good girl.” 

44 She is something more than that : but one does not find 
her out all at once.” 

Now it was Henry’s turn. But he was flustered, and 
thinking how he should begin. 'And, while he hesitated, the 
lady asked him was ho come to finish the bust. 

44 No. I didn’t come for that. I will finish it, though.** 
And thus ho was diverted from his purpose, for the moment. 
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He took a carving-tool, and eyed Mb model, but soon! laid 
down the tool, and said : “ I haven't thank ecTyom yet. And I 
don’t know how to thank yon/ 1 
“ What for?” 

“!Far what yon sent to Mr, Cheetham,” 

“ Oh I ” said Grace, and blushed. Then sho turned it off, 
and said she thought if anybody ought to thank her for that, 
it was Mr. Cheetham. 

“Ay, lor the order. But the sweet words that came with 
it ? Do you think I don’t prize them above all the orders in 
the world ? ” 

She coloured high again. “What 1 did 1® show you tny* 
note ? ” , 

“ He did : and that has made me his friend. Shall I tc}l 
yon the effect of those words on me ?” 

“ No ; never mind. But I’m glad I put them in, if they 
did you any good.” 

“Any good ? The) made me a new man. I was defeated 
by the Trades : I was broken-hearted ; and I hated everybody. 
Good Doctor Amboyne had set me work to do ; to save the 
lives of my fellow -creatures. But I couldn’t ; I hated them 
so. The world had beeu too unjust to me, I could not return 
it good for evil. My heart was full of rage and bitterness.” 

“ That’s a great pity — at your age. But really it is no 
wonder. Yes ; you have been cruelly used.” And the water 
stood in Grace’s eyes. 

“ Ay, but it is all over ; "thoso sweet words of' yours made 
a man of me again. They si rowed me you cared a little for 
me. Now I havo Yound a way to outwit the Trades. Now I'm 
on the road to fortune. I won’t be a workman this time next 
year. I’ll bo a master, and a thriving ohc.” 

“ Ay, do, do. Beat them, defeat them ; make them scream 
with envy. But I am afraid you are too sanguine.” 

“ No ; I can do it, if you will only give me another 
word of hope to keep me going : and oh, I need it, if you 
knew all.” 

Grace began to look uneasy. “ Mr. Little, can you doubt 
that you have my best wishes ? ” said she, guardedly, and 
much less warmly than she had spoken just before. . 

“ No, I don’t doubt that • but what I fear is, that whoa I 
have gained the hard battle, and risen in the world, it will he 
too late. Too late,” : 

Grace turned more and more uncomfortable. 
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“ Oil) pt^gr w^t a few month#, and see what I can do, 
before you— — ” 

Will it be believed that Mr. Carden, who seldom name into 
this room at all, must walk lb, just at this moment, and 
interrupt them ? He was too occupied with his own affairs, 
to pay much attention to their faces, or perhaps ho might have 
ashed himself why the young man was so pale, and his 
daughter so red. 

u I heard you were here, Little, and I want to Epoak to you 
on a matter of some importance.” 

Grace took this opportunity, and made her escape from the 
room promptly. j 

Henry, burning inwardly, had to liston politely to a matter 
he thought pitiably unimportant compared with that, which had 
been broken off. But the “ Gosshawk ” had got him in its 
clutches; and was resolved to make him a. decoy duck. Ho 
was to open a now vein of Insurances. Workmen had, hitherto, 
acted with great folly and imprudence in this respect, and ho 
was to cure them, by precept as well as example. 

Henry assented, to gratify a person, whoso goodwill ho 
might require, and to get rid of a boro. But that wius not so 
easy; the “Gosshawk” was full of this now project, and had 
a great deal to say, before he came to the point, and offered 
Henry a percentage on the yearly premium of every workman, 
that should be insured in tho “ Gosshawk.” 

Hus ljfftle bargain struck, Henry was left alono; and 
waited for the return of Miss Card on. 

He was simple enough to hope she would come backhand 
have it out with him. 

She kept carefplly out of his way, and, at last, he went 
sadly home. 

'* Ah,” said he, ** Jael gale me bad advice, i have been 
premature, and frightened her,” 

He would go to work his own way again. 

In forty-eight hours he moved into his new house, furnished 
it partly; bought a quantity of mediocre wood-carving, and 
improved it ; put specimens in Us window, and painted bis 
name over the door. This, at his mother’s request and tearful 
entreaties, he painted out again, and substituted “ Howbotham.” 

Her was liowbotham a mere now do plume. It was the 
real name of Silly Billy. The boy had ; some turn for carving, 
but was quite uncultivated : Henry took him into, his employ, 
led bint) and made free with his name. With all this he 
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found time to get a key made to fit the fock qf CairUhope 
old church 

At one oVlock on Thursday morning he came to Cheetham’s 
works,and scratched at the gate. A big workman opened it. 
It turned out to be Cheethamhimself, in a moleskin snit,and 
a long beard. 

The forge on wheels was all* ready, also a cart containing 
anvil, bellows, hammers, pincers, leathern buckets, and A 
quantity of steel laths* They attached the forge to the tail of 
the cart, and went on their silent expedition* Cheatham drove 
the cart. Henry followed afar off until they had cleared the 
suburbs. 

They passed “ Woodbine Villa.” A single light was 
burning. Henry eyed it wistfully, and loitered long to look at 
it. Something told him that light was in her bedroom* He 
could hardly tear himself away from contemplating it : it was 
bis pole-star. 

There was only one great difficulty in their way ; a man on 
a horse might cross tho moor, but a cart must go by “ Baby 
Hall ” to roach tho church : and, before they got within a 
furlong of tho Hall, a watch-dog began io bark. 

44 Stop, sir,” whispered Henry. “ I expected this.” Ho 
then produced some pieces of thick felt, and tied them with 
strings round the wheels. • 

They then drove by the house as fast as they could. They 
did not deceive the dogs ; but no man heard them, nor saw 
them. 

They got to the church, opened the door, and drew the 
forge" into tho deserted building. 

As soon as they got inside, Cheetham cast his eyes round 
and gave a shudder. “ You must have a stout heart: an 
money should tempt me to wolk here by myself. Lord I 
What’s that ? ” 

For a low musical moan was heard. 

Cheetham darted back, and got to the church-door. 

Henry’s heart beat faster : but he! lighted his lantern, and 
went up the aisle, Tho place was solemn, grim, gaunt, and 
mouldering, and echoed strangely; but it was empty* Ho 
halloed to his companion that it was all right. Then they set 
the forge up near a pillar at the entrance into the chancel. 
When they had done this, and brought in the sfeel laths, tho 
sacks of coals, &c M Cheetham produced a flask, and took u 
pull of neat brandy. This gave him courage, $ud bo proposed 
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to Have b look round before they went Accordingly they 
inspected the building. 

When they came round to the chancel, suddenly there was 
a rattle, and a tremendous rush of some huge thing that made 
a cold wind, and blew out the light. 

Henry was appalled, and Gheetham dropped the lantern, 
and ran, yelling. And soon • Henry heard his voice in the 
churchyard calling on him to come out. 

He did go out, and felt very much puzzled and alarrited. 
However, he got matches from Cheetham, and went back, and 
lighted the lantern, quaking a little, and then he found that tho 
great mouldering picture over the altar had rotted away from 
some of its supports, and one- half of it was now drooping, 
like & monstrous wing, over the altar. 

Ho returned with the lantern, and told Cheetham what it 
was. Then he screwed on the lock, locked the church, and 
they went back to Hillsborough in good spirits. 

But, as he lay in bed, Henry thought the matter over, and, 
for the first time in his life, felt superstitious. 

“ It is very odd,” he said, “ that an old picture my fore- 
fathers have worshipped under, and prayed to no doubt, should 
fiap out in my face, the moment I oflerod to set up my forgo 
among their dead bones.” 

Daylight, dispersed those superstitious feelings, and the 
battle began. 

As usual, the first step towards making money, was to part 
with it. He could do nothing without a horse and a light 
cart. In Hillsborough they drive magnificent horses in public 
cabs : Henry knew one in particular, that had often spun up 
the steepest hills with him ; a brute of prodigious bone and 
spirit. Ho bought this animal for a moderate price, con- 
sidering his value ; and them the next thing was—and indeed 
with some of us it precedes the purchase of the animal — to 
learn to ride. 

He had only two days to acquire this accomplishment in ; 
so be took a oom|)endious method. He went to the circus, at 
noon, and asked to see the clown. A gloomy fellow was fished 
out of the nearest public, and inquired what he wanted. 

“ The down.” 

“ Well, I am the clown.” 

44 What I you the merry chap that makes the fan ? M said 
Henry, incredulously. 

44 1 make the fun at night,” replied the man dolefully. 
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11 If you want fun out of me, come and pay your eliilling like 
a man.” 

“ But it isn't fun I’ve come for. I want to learn to ride." 

** Then you are too old. Why, we begin as soon as we 
can stand on a horse’s back.” 

“ Oh, I don’t mean to ride standing. I want to sit a horse, 
rearing, or plunging, or blundering over rough ground.” 

^ V What will you stand ? ” 

* “ A sovereign.” 

The 1 clown dived into the public-house, and told a dark 
seedy man, with his black hair plastered and rolled effeminately, 
that he had got a bloke who would stand a qufd for a mount. 
The two came out, and the plastered Italian went to the stables : 
the melancholy punster conducted Henry into the arena, and 
stood beside him, like Patience on a monument. Presently a 
quiet mare ran in, and stuck. 

Henry was mounted, and cantered her round, the two men 
instinctively following in a smaller circle, with jaws as long as 
your arm. 

“ This is delightful,” said Henry ; “ but I might as well 
bo sitting in a chair. What I want is a Prancer,” 

Then they brought him another horse, just as docile as tho 
mare. The obedient creature, at a signal, reared suddenly, 
and seated Mr. Little on the sawdust behind him. A similai 
result was attained several times, by various means. But Henry 
showed himself so tough, courageous, and persistent, that her 
made great progress, and his good humour won his preceptors. 
They invited him to come to-morrow,- at an earlier hour, and 
bring half a quid with him. He did so, and this time there 
was an American rider rehearsing, who showed Henry what to 
do, and what not to do ; and gave him a^nost humorous and 
instructive lesson. Indeed, his imitations of bad riding were 
so truthful and funny, that even tho clown was surprised into 
one laugh ; he who rarely smiled, unless in the way of business. 

“ Well, sir,” said Henry, “ you havo given me a good 
lesson ; now take a bint from me ; just you go and do all this 
before the public ; for I never saw you do anything half as droll.” 

They all three shook their heads with one accord. Go out 
of the beaten track, before an audience ? Never. Such 
vagaries were only admissible in private. 

After this second day, the fee was reduced to a gallon of ale. 

But, on the third day, the pupil combined theory with prac- 
tice. He told his mother he was going to Cairnhope for the 
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night, Hb then rede off to Gaimhope Church; Ho had two 
large saddlebags, containing provisions, and tools of aQ sorts. 
Ho got safe across the moor just before sunset. He entered 
the ehfli^h, led the horse in with him, and |mt him into the 
squire^ pew, He then struck a light, went* into the chancel/ 
andjhx&ed at the picture. Xt was as he had left it ; half on 
the wall, half drooping over tko altar-place. The walls were 
dank, and streaked here and there with green. His footsteps 
echoed, and the edifice was all dark, except within the rays of 
his lantern ; it also sang and moaned in a way to be accounted' 
for by the action of the wind on a number of small apertures ; 
but, nevertheless, it was a most weird and ghostly sound. He 
was glad of the companionship of his very horse. 

He took his buckets to the mountain stroam, and, in due 
course, filled his trough, and left one bucket full for other uses*. 
He then prepared and lighted his forgo. As he plied the bel- 
lows, and the coals gleamed brighter and brighter, monumental 
figures came out and glared at him, mutilated inscriptions 
wavered on the walls ; portions of the dark walls themselves 
gleamed in the full light, and showed the streaks and stains of 
age and weather, and the shadow of a gigantic horse’s head ; 
and, as the illuminated 'part seemed on fire by contrast, so the 
dark part of the church was horribly black and mysterious, and 
a place out of which a ghost or a phantom might be expected, 
at any moment, to come forth into that brilKant patch of light* 

Young Little, who had entered on this business in all the 
scepticism of the nineteenth century, felt awed, and began to 
wish he had selected any other building in the world but this. 
He seemed to be desecrating a tomb. 

However, he mustered, up bis manly resolution. He looked 
up at a small aperture in the roof, and saw a star glittering 
above ; it seemed close, and a typo of that omniscient eye 
“ from Which no secrets are hid.” 

Ho clasped his hands together, and said, “ I hope God, 
who has seen me driven from the haunts of men, will forgive 
me for taking refuge here ; and, if he does, I don’t care who 
else is offended, alive or dead.” And, with this, he drew a 
white hot strip of steel from the forge on to the anvil, and down 
came his hammer with a blow, that sent the fiery .steel flying 
all round, and rang and echoed through the desolate building.. 
Instantly there was a tremendous plunge and clatter, followed 
by a shaking sound, and, whiz, the church was fanned by black 
wings going zigzag. 
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'Ten thousand devils ! ” yelled Henry, and heaved the 
hammer 1#gfa> in hie own defence. ; 

But it was only the horse plunging Snd quivering with fear, 
and a score of bats the blow of the hammer had frightened out 
of the rotten pulpit. 

He resumed, work with a heating heart, and thf building 
rang and echoed and re-echoed with the rapid blower and no 
more interruption came. The nineteenth century conquered. 

After four hours of earnest work, he fed his horse, ate a 
slice of bread and meat, drank water from the bucket, gave his 
horse some, and went to sleep in the peW beside that useful 
animal. 

Back to Hillsborough, at peep of day, -with the blades he 
had forged. 

He now took his mother, in a great measure, into hiS 
confidence, under a strict promise to tell nobody, not oven 
Dr. Amboyno. Mrs. Little received the communication in a 
way that both surprised and encouraged him. She was as 
willing to T outwit tho Unions, as she was unwilling to resist 
them openly ; and Henry found her an admirable coadjutor. 

Had she known where Henry had set up his forge, she 
would have boon very unhappy. But he merely told her it was 
in a secluded place,, near Caimhope, where he could never be 
detected. 

The carving^ business, being merely a blind, was not pushed. 
But Homy gave hi£ apprentice, Billy, instruction, and the 
youth began to show an aptitude, which contrasted remarkably 
with his general incapacity. 

Mrs. Little paid one or two visits to factories, to see what 
women could do in this sort of work ; and, one day, she told 
Henry she was sure she could sharpen and finish the blades. 

“ No, mother,” said Honry. u You are a lady. I can't have 
you made a slave of^ and your beautiful white hands spoiled.” 

"I shall be happier, helping you, dear ; and I fyon’t spoil 
my hands, since you care about them.” 

She insisted on a trial, and soon acquired a remarkable - 
knack ; she had a fine light hand : and it is an art easily 
learned by an attentive and careful woman. Indeed, they can / 
beat the men at it, if they will only make up their minds. 

And so the enterprise was launched, and conducted thus ; 
in the daytime, Henry showed himself in the town, and talked 
big about carving ; and, in the afternoon, he rode out, and did 
the real work of his life, over the dead bodies of his ancestors* 

K 2 
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His saddle-bags were always full, aad, gradually, he eol- 
locted some comforts about him iu the desertod churfeh. 

He called, more than onco, at “ Woodbine Villa,” but Mies 
Carden was on a visit. 

Ho was in the full career of fortune again, and, sanguine 
of success, before they met. One day, having ascertained from 
Jael, what day she would be at* home, he called, and was 
admitted. The room was empty, but Miss Carden soon came 
into it, acoompanied by Jael, carrying tho bust. 

“Ah, Mr. Little,” said she, before he could possibly utter 
a word, “ this is fortunate. There is a party here on Thurs- 
day, and I want to show tho bust complete, if you don’t mind/* 

Henry said he would finish it for her. He accordingly set 
to work, and waited quietly till Jael should leave the room, to 
have it out with Grace. 

She, for her part, seemed to have forgotten his strange 
manner to her the other day ; perhaps she chose to forget it, 
or overlook it. But Henry observed that Jaol was not 
allowed to quit the room. Whatever Miss Carden wanted she 
fetched herself, and came back softly, and rather suddenly, as 
if she had a mind to surprise Jael and the other too. Female 
subtlety was clearly at work. 

“ What do you adviso me ? ” said Henry to Jael, during 
one of these intervals. 

Jael never lifted her eyes from her work, and spoko under 
her breath, “ I think I’d be patient to-day. She must give 
you a chance to speak some day. Talk to me, when she comes 
back — about the Caimhope folk, or anything.” 

Henry followed this advice, and Grace, for the first time, 
found herself a little ignored in the conversation. She was 
astonished at this, and k I don’t think she quite liked it. 

Henry was still going on with warmth and volubility about 
tho Cairnhope folk, their good hearts, and thoir superstitions, 
when a visitor was announced. 

“ Mr. Coventry.” 

Henry stopped in the middle of a sentence. 

Grace brightened up, and said she was at home. 

Mr. Coventry entered the room ; a tall, well-made man, 
with an aquiline nose, and handsome face, only perhaps there 
were more lines in it than he was entitled to at Ins ago, for he 
was barely thirty. Ho greeted Miss Carden with easy grace, 
and took no inbro notice of the other two than if they were 
chairs and tables. 
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Mi. Frederick Coventry had studied, the great art of 
pleasing, and had mastered it wenclerfully ; hut he was not* 
the man to waste it indiscriminately* fie was there to please 
a young lady, to whom he was attached, not to diffuse his 
sunshine indiscriminately. 

He courted her openly, not indelicately, but with a happy 
air of respect and self-assurance. 

Henry sat, sick with Jealousy, and tried to work and 
watch ; but be could only watch : his hand trembled too 
much to work. 

What may be called oblique flattery is very pleasing to 
those quick-witted girls, who have had a surfeit of direct com- 
pliments : and it is oblique flattery, when aAnan is supercilious 
and distant to others, as well as tender and a little obsequious 
to her he would please. 

Grace Carden enjoyed this obliquo flattery of Mr. Coven- 
try^, all tho more that it came to her just at a moment, when 
hor companions seemed disposed to ignore her. She rewarded 
Mr. Coventry accordingly, and made Henry Little’s heart die 
within him. His agony becamo intolerable. What a position 
was his ! Set there, with a chisel in his hand, to copy the 
woman he loved, while another man wooed her before his face, 
and she smiled at bis wooing. 

At last his chisel fell out of his hand, and startled every- 
body : and then lie rose up with a palo cheek, and glittering 
eyes, and heaven only knows what he was going to do or say. 
But at that moment another visitor was announced, to whom 
indeed the door was never closed. He entered the next 
moment, and Grace ran to meet him, crying, “ Oh, Mr. 
Baby ! this is a surprise.” 

Mr. ltaby kissed her, and shook hands with Mr. Coventry. 
He then said a kind word to Jael Deuce, who got up and 
curtsied to him. He cast a careless glance on Henry and the 
bust, *but said nothing, lie was in a hurry, and soon came to 
the object of his visit. 

“My dear,” said he, “the last time I saw you, you said 
you wore sorry that Christmas was no longer kept in Hills- 
borough as it used to be.” 

“ And so I am.” 

“ Well, it is kept in Cairnhope, thank heaven, pretty much 
as it was three centuries ago. Your father will be in London, 
I hear ; will you honour my place and me with a visit during 
the Christmas holidays ? ” 
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Gra<*& opened her eyes with hftteh^dnneht. 44 &b, that 1 
wiU/’ said she, warmly. \ ? 

M You will take your chalice of being snowed Up ? " , 

u I mx afraid I shall not he so fortunate, ” was ibe chanhing 

J*$J- * v ' 

The Square turned to Coventry, and said stfiy, “ I Wduld 
ask yon to join us, sir ; but it js rather a dull place for a 
gentljptn who keeps such good company.” 

tfl never heard it spoken of as a dull place before,” said 
the ygN? man ; “ and, if it was, you have taken a sure means 
to make it attractive.” 

. V That is true. Well, then, I have no scruple in asking 
ypu to join us ; ” and he gave Grace a look, as much as to say, 
4i Am I not a considerate person ? ” 

“ I am infinitely obliged to you, Mr. Baby,” said Coventiy, 
seriously ; “ 1 will come.” 

' “ You will stay to luncheon, godpapa ? ” 

“ Never touch it. Good-by. Well, then, Christmas-eve I 
shall*expect you both. Dinner at six. But come an hour or 
two before, if you can : and, Jael, my girl, you know you must 
dfne at the Hall on Christmas-eve, and old Christmas-6ve as 
usual, you and you r sister and the old man.” 

Jael curtsied, and said with homely cordiality, “ We shall 
be there, sir, please God we are alive.” 

“Bring your* gun, Coventry. There’s a good sprinkling of 
pheasants left. By-the-by, what about that pedigree of yours; 
does it prove the point ? ” 

“ Completely. Dorothy Baby, Sir Bichard’ s youngest 
sister, married Thomas Coventry, who was out in the forty-five. 
I’m having the pedigree copied for you, at a stationer’s near.” 

“ I should like to see it.” 

“I'll go with you, and show it to you, if you like.” 

Mr. Baby was evidently pleased at this attention, and, they 
went off together. 

Grace accompanied them to the door. On her return she 
was startled by the condition of young Little. 

This sudden appearance of his uncle, whom he hated, had 
agitated him not a little, and that uncle’s interference had 
blasted his last hope. He recognized this lover, and had 
sided with him : was going to shut the pair up, in a country- 
house, together. It was too much. He groaned, and m£k 
• back in his chair, almost feinting, and his hands began to 
shake in the air, as if he was in an ague. 
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Both the women darted rimulfenoously towards hum. . 
u Oil 1 he’s fainting 1 ” cried Grace. u Wine I wine I Fly.* 1 
Jael ran out to fetch seme, in spite of a despairing gesture, by 
which the young man tried to convey to her it was no use. 

“ Wine can do me no good, nor death no harm* why did 
I ever enter this house ?” • y* 

u Oh, Mr. Little, don’t look so; don’t talk so,” said 
Grace, turning pale, in her fern. u Are you ill t „ What is 
the matter ? ” . , ' £ 

“ Oh, nothing. What should ail me ? I’m only $ W^,’' 
man. What business have I with a heart ? I loved you dearly. 

I was working for you, fighting for you, tinging for you, living 
for you, And you love that Coventry, andmever showed ft.” / 
Jael came in with a glass of wine for him, but he waved 
her off with all the grandeur of despair. * 

" You tell me this to my face ! ” said Grace, haughtily 
but her bosom panted. * 

(t Yes ; I tell you so to your face. I love you, with all my 
soul.” > 

“ How dare you ? What have I ever done, to justify 

Oh, if you weren’t so pale, I’d give you a lesson* What could 
possess you ? It’s not my fault, thank heaven. You have 
insulted me, sir. No ; why should I ? You must be unhappy 
enough. There, I’ll say but one word, and that, of course, is 
‘ good morning.’ ” * 

And she marched out of the room, trembling secretly in 
every limb. 

Henry sat down, and hid his face, and all his frame shook. 
Then Jael was all pity. She threw herself on her knees, 
and kissed his trembling hands with canino fidelity, and wept 
on his shoulder. 

He took her hand, and tried hard to thank her, but the 
words, w&e choked, 

Grace Carden opened the door, and put her head cautiously 
in, for she wanted to say a word to Jael without attracting 
Henry’s attention. But, when she saw Jael and Henry in so 
loving an attitude, she started, and then turned as red as fire ; 
and presently burst ont laughing. 

Jael and Henry separated directly, * 

Grace laughed, again, an unpleasant laugh. “ I beg pardon, 
good, people, I only wanted Mr. Little’s address, f thought 
you could get it for mo, Jael* Aud now I’m sure you can. 
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And she was heard laughing after the door dosed* 

Now there was a world of contempt and insolence in this 
laugh. It conveyed, as plainly as words, 44 I was going to bo 
so absurd as to believe in your love, and pity it, at all events, 
though I can't approve it : bnt now you have just set my mind 
at ease. Ha ! ha ! ha ! ” 

** Let me go, M cried Henry, wildly. 

44 Nay, tell me your address. 1 ' 

14 What for 9 To tell that cruel — laughing 11 

44 Nay then, for myself.” 

M That's a different thing. I respect you. But her, I 
mean to hate, as much as I loved her.” 

' He gave Jael his address, and then got out of tho house 
as fast as he could. 

That evening Grace Carden surprised her father by coming 
into his study, “Papa,” said she, “I am come to ask a 
favour. You must not refuse me. But I don’t know that you 
ever did. Dearest, I want 50/.” 

44 Well, my child ; just tell me what it is for.” 

44 It is for Mr. Little ; for his lessons.” 

" Well, but 50/. ! ” 

44 He has given me a good many. And to tell you the 
truth, papa, I dismissed him rather unceremoniously ; ami 
now I should be glad to soften the blow a little, if I can. Do 
bo very good and obedient, dear papa, and write what I shall 
dictate. Pleiue /” 

44 Well, spoiled child : who can resist you ? ” 

Then Grace dictated, and Mr. Carden wrote : — 

44 Dear Sir, — My daughter informs me that, as yet, you have 
received no remuneration for the lessons you have given her. 
I beg your acceptance of the enclosed cheque, and, at the same 
time, should be glad if you would put a price on the admirable 
bust you have executed of her. Yours obediently, 

44 Walter Carden.” 

The reply to this letter surprised Mr. Carden so, that he 
brought it to Grace, and showed it her. 

44 Dear Sir, — The lessons are not worth speaking of. I have 
ieamfc more in your house than I taught. I beg to return the 
cheque with thanks. Price of the bust, five hundred guineas, 

“ Yours obediently, 

44 Henry Little.” 
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Grace coloured up, and her eyes sparkled. “ That youhg 
man wants humbling. 1 * 

“ I don’t see that, really. He is Tory civil, and I presume 
this five hundred guineas is just a polite way of saying that he 
means to keep it. Wants it for an advertisement, oh ? ” 

Grace smiled and bit her lip. “ Oh, what a man of busi- 
ness you are 1 ” And a little ^hile after the tears came* into 
her eyes. “Madman ! ” said she to herself.* “ He won*t let 
me he his friend. Well, I can't help it,” 

After the brief excitement of this correspondence, Little 
soon relapsed into dull misery. His mother was alarmed, and 
could restrain herself no longer. She implore^ his confidence : . 
“ Make me the partner of your grief, dear,”' she said; “not 
that you can tell me anything I have not guessed already ; but, 
dearest, it will do you good to open your heart ; and, who 
knows, I may assist you. I know my sex much better than 
you do.” 4 

Henry kissed her sadly, and said it was too late now. “It 
is all over. She is going to marry another man.” 

“ Has she told you so ? ” 

“ Not in words ; but I have seen it. She has burnt it into 
my heart.” 

“ I wish I knew her,” said Mrs. Little, very earnestly, and 
almost in a whisper. 

“ Some day, mother, some day ; but not now. Oh, the 
tortures one heart can suffer, and yet not break.” 

Mrs. Little sighed. “What, not even tell me her name?” 

“ I can’t, I can’t. Oh, mother, you mean well, but you 
will drive me mad.” 

Mrs. Little forbore to press him farther just then. She 
sat silent at her work, and he at his, till they were aroused by 
a fly drawing up at the door. 

A fine young woman got out, with something heavy, and 
holding it like a child on one arm, rapped at the door with the 
hand that was disengaged. 

Mrs. Little opened the door to her, and she and Jael Deuce 
surveyed each other with calm but searching eyes. 

“ If you please, ma’am, does Mr. Little bide here ? ” 

Mrs. Little said yes, with a smile ; for Jael’s face and 
modesty pleased her at first sight. 

“ I have something for him.” 

“ I’ll give it to him.” 

“ If you please, ma’am, I was to give it him myself.” 
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^ Hsmy^eooguizod the voice, opened Ijoor of Jil# ;fcoonty; 
and invited her in. * , M " 

Mrs. Little followed her, full of suppressed Curiosity. 

Thioput Jael out, hut she was too patient tb Show it, " 

, “ 'It is the host/' said she; and put it softlyddm oti the 
table, with her strong arms. 

Henry groaned. “ She despises even that ; she ffihgs it 
at jny head wiifoont a word.” 

' “Nay; I have got a note for you. 1 ’ * 

- *J Then why didn’t you give it me at once t ,# cried Heniy 
impatiently. 

She handed him the note without a word. 

It ran thus :— 

“ Miss Carden presents her compliments to Mr. Little, 
and sends him his beautiful bust. She is grieved that he will 
accept no remuneration for his lessons ; and begs permission 
to offer her best wishes for his happiness and prosperity.” 

The gentleness of this disarmed Henry, and at the same 
time the firmness crushed him. “ It is all over! ” he cried, 
despairingly : “ and yet I can’t hate her.” 

He ran from the room, unablo to restrain his tears, and 
too proud and fiery to endure two spectators of his grief. 

Mrs. Little felt, as mothers feel towards those who Wound 
their young. ' 

“Is it the woman’s likeness ? ” said she bitterly, and then 
trembled with emotion . ‘ ** 

“Ay.” 

“ May I see it ? ” 

“ Surely, ma’am.” And Jael began to undo the paper. 

But Mrs. Little ^stopped her. “ No, not yet. I couldn’t 
bear the sight of a face that has brought misery upon him. I 
would rather look at yours. It is a very honest one. . May I 
inquire your name f* 

“JaelDence — at your service.” 

“Hence! ah, then no wonder you have a good face: a 
Caimhope face. My child, you remind me of days gone by. 
Come and see me again, will you? Then I shall be more 
able to talk to you quietly.” 

“Ay, that I will, ma’am.” And Jael coloured "all over 
with surprise, and such undisguised pleasure, th at Mrs. Little 
kissedher at parting. 

She hod been gone a considerable time, when Henry came 
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back £ he found his mother seated at the tabic, ey$ng bib 
masterpiece With stem and bitier scrutiny. , , 

It was a picture, those two rare feces m such close oppo- 
sition. The carted face seemed alive; hut the living face 
seemed inspired, and to explore the other to the bottom with 
merciless seventy. At such work the great female eye is 
almost terrible in its power. , *• 

* 4 It is lovely/’ said she. “It seems noble. I cannot 
find what I know must he there. Oh, why does God give 
such a face as this to a fool? 1 ’ *■ 

“ Not a word against her,” said Henry. “ She is as wise,, 
and as noble, and as good, as she is beautiful, t She hag but • 
one fault ; she loves another man. Put her sweet face away ; 
hide it from me till I am an old man, and can bring it out to 
show young folks why I lived and will die a bachelor. Good- 
by, dear mother, I must saddle Black Harry, and away to my 
night’s work.” 

The days were very short now, and Henry spent two- 
thirds of his time in Cairnhope Church. The joyous stimulus 
of his labour was gone, but the habit remained, and carried 
him on in a sort of leaden way. Sometimes he wondered at 
himself for the hardships he underwent merely to make money, 
since money bad no longer the same charm for him ; but a 
good workman is a patient enduring creature, and self-indulg- 
ence, our habit, is, after ill, his exception. Henry worked 
heavily on, iftth his sore, sad heart, as many a workman had 
done before him. Unfortunately his sleep began to be broken 
a good deal. I am not quite clear whether it was the after- N 
clap of the explosion, or the prolonged agitation of his young 
heart, but at this time, instead of the profound sieejrthat 
generally rewards the sons of toil, he had fitful slumbers, and 
used to dream strange dreams, in that old church, so frill of 
gaunt sights and strange sounds. And, generally speaking, 
however these dreams began, the figure of Grace Carden would 
steal in ere he awoke. His senses, being only half asleep, 
coloured his dreams : he heard her light footstep in the patter- 
ing rain, and her sweet voice in the musical moan v of the 
desolate baSding ; desolate as his heart when he awolo, and 
beheld if was a dream. 

The day after Christmas-day began brightly, but was dark 
and lowering towards afternoon. Mrs. Little advised Henry 
to stay at home. But he shook his bead. “How could I 
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get through the eight ? Work is my salvation. But for my 
forge, I should perhaps end like — — " he was going to say 
u my poor father.” Bat he had the sense to stop. 

Unable to keep him at home, the tender mother got to his 
saddle-bags, and filled his flask with brandy, and packed up a 
huge piece of Yorkshire pie, and even stuffed in a plaid shawl. 
And she strained her anxious eyes after him as he rode off. 

When he got among the “hills, he found it was snowing 
there very hard ; and then, somehow, notwithstanding all the 
speed he made, it was nearly dark when he got on the moor, 
and the tracks he used to go by, over the dangerous ground, 
were effaced. 

He went a snail's pace, and, at last, dismounted, and 
groped his way. Ho got more than one fall in the snow, and 
thought himself very fortunate when, at last, something black 
towered before him, and it was the old church. 

The scene was truly dismal : the' church was already over- 
burdened with snow, and still the huge flakes fell fast and 
silently, and the little mountain stream, now swollen to a 
broad and foaming torrent, went roaring by, behind the 
churchyard wall. 

Henry shivered, and made for the shelter. 

The horse, to whom this church was merely a well-venti- 
lated stable, went in and clattered up the aisle, saddle-bags 
and all. 

Henry locked the door inside, and soon blew the coals to 
a white heat. The bellows seemed to pant unnaturally loud, 
all was so deadly still. H 

The windows weie curtained with snow, that increased the 
general gloom, though some of the layers shone ghostly white 
and crystalline, in {he light of the forge, and of two little grates 
ho had set in a monument. 

Two heaps of snow lay in the centre aisle, jtffet under two 
open places in the roof, and, on these, flakes, as bigas a penny* 
piece, kept falling through the air, and glittered like diamonds 
.as they passed through the weird light of the white coals. 

Ob ! it was an appalling place, that night ; youth and life 
seemed intruders. Henry found it more than he could bear. 
He took a couple of candles, placed them in bottles^&nd carried 
them to the western window, and there lighted them. This 
one window was protected by the remains of iron-work out* 
side, and the whole figure of one female saint in coloured 
glass survived. 
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This expedient broke the devilish blackness, and the saint 
shone out glorious. 

The horrid spell thus broken in some degree, Henry plied 
his hammer, and made the church ring, and the flaming 
metal fly. 

But by-and-by, as often happened to him now, » drowsiness 
overcame him at the wrong time. In vain he battled against 
it. It conquered him even as lie worked ; and, at last, he 
loaned with his arms against the handle of the bellows, and 
dozed as he stood. 

He had a dream of that kind which we call a vision, 
because the dream seems to come to the dreamer where he is. 

He dreamed he was there at his forge, and a soft voice 
called to him. He turned, and lo! between him and the 
western window stood six female figures, all dressed in beauti- 
ful dresses, but of another age, and of many colours, ye| 
transparent ; and their faces fair, but white as snow : and the 
ladies curtsied to him with a certain respectful majesty beyond 
description : and somehow, by their faces, and their way of 
curtsoying to him, he knew they were women of his own race, 
and themselves aware of the relationship. 

Then several more such figures came rustling softly through 
the wall from the churchyard, and others rose from the vaults 
and took their places quietly, till there was an avenue of dead 
beauties ; and they stood in an ascending line up* to the west 
window. Some stood on the ground, some on the air ; that 
made no difference to them. 

Another moment, and then a figure more lovely than them all 
shone in the window, at the end ol‘ that vista of fair white faces. 

It was Grace Carden. She smiled on him and said, 44 1 
am going where I can love you. There % the world cannot 
divide us. Follow me ; follow ; follow 1 ” 

Then she* melted away ; then all melted : and he awoke 
with a loucl cry that echoed through tho edifice, now dark and 
cold as tho grave ; and a great white owl went whirling, and 
with his wings made the only air that stirred. 

The fire was out, and the place a grave. Yet, cold as it 
was, the dreamer was bathed in perspiration, so clear had been 
that unearthly vision, so ghostly was now that flitting owl. 

Shuddering all over he lighted his fire again, arid plied hia 
bellows with fury, till the fire glowed brighter than ever ; and 
even then he prayed aloud that he might never see the like 
again, even in a dream. 
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, .He worked like mad, and his baud trembled as hestraek. 

Ire* W had thoroughly recovered the sbock/a vpH cry 
mose outside. , ,, »'■ . . . t l , ' y> " 

He started back, awe-struck. - 

What with the time, the place, and thateferapge vieioii, the 
boundaries pf the natural and the super-natural were a little 
confused in his mind, 

“ Help, help 1 ” cried a voice ; and now the familiar tone 
ef that voice made him utter a loud cry in return. 

He searched for the key, and made his way to the door : 
but, just as he began to insert the key, the yoioe was at the 
door outside. 

“ Oh, save me ! A dying girl ! Save met” 

* The cry was now a moan, and the next moment an inert 
mass fell like lead against the door in a vain attempt to knock 
at it. 

The voice was Grace Carden’s, and it was Grace Carden’s 
body that foil so inert and powerless against the church-door, 
within a yard of Henry Little’s hand. 


CHAPTER XI. 

On the twenty-fourth of December Miss Carden and Jael 
Deuce drove to Cairnhope village, and stopped at the farm : 
but Nathan and his eldest daughter hud already gone up to the 
Hall ; so they waited there but a minute or two to light the 
carriage lamps, and then went on up the hill. It was pitch 
dark when they reached the house. Insido, one of Mr. Baby’s 
semuts was on the look-out for tho sound of wheels, and the 
visitors had no need to knock or ring; this was a point of 
honour with the master of the mansion ; when he *did invite 
people, the house opened its arms ; oven as they drove up, 
open flew the great hall- door, and an enormous fire inside 
biased in their faces, and shot its flame beyond them out into 
the night. 

Grace alighted, and was about to enter the house, when 
Jael stopped her, and said, “ Oh, Miss, you will be .going in 
left foot foremost, Pray don’t do that : it is so unlucky-” 

Grace laughed, buiuchangod her foot, and entered a lofty, 
halt, hung with helmets, pikes, breast-plates, bows, cross-bows, 
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antlers, etc* etc. Opposite her was the ancient chimney piece 
«n4 ingle-nook, with no grate, but two huge irph dogs, set five 
feet apart ; and on them lay a birch log and root, the me of a 
man, with a dozen beech billets burning briskly and crackling 
underneath and asido it. This genial furnace warmed the ' 
staircase and passages, and cast a fiery glow out on the 
carriage, and glorified the stool helmets and breastplates of 
the dead Babies on the walls, and the sparkling eyes of the 
two beautiful women who now stood opposite it in the pride of 
their youth, and wero wanned to the heart by its crackle and 
glow. " Oh 1 what a glorious fire, this bitter night* Why, I 

never saw such a ” ^ 

“ It is the Yule log, Miss. Ay, and you ttSdght go all round 
England, and not find its fellow, I trow. But our Squire feT, 
don't go to the chandler’s shop for his yule log, but to his own 
woods, and fells a great tree.” 

A housemaid now came forward with bed-candles, to show , 
Miss Carden to her room. Grace was going up as a matter of 
course, when Jael, busy helping the, footman with her boxes, 
called after her : 11 The stocking, Miss ! the stocking 1 ” 

Gface looked down at her feet in surprise. 

** There it is, hung up by the door. We must put our 
presents into it bofore wo go upstairs.” 

“ Must we ? what on earth am I to give ? ” 

(< Oh, anything will do. See, I shall put in this crooked 
sixpence.” 

Grace examined her purse, and complained that her stupid . 
sixpences woro all straight. 

** Never mind, Miss ; put in a hair-pin, seiner than pass 
the stocking o’ Christmas- eve.” 

Grace had come prepared to encounter old customs* She 
offered her shawl-pin : and duel, who had modestly inserted her 
own gift, pinned Grace’s offering on the outside of the stocking 
with a flush of pride. Then" they went upstairs with the 
servant, and Grace was ushered into a bedroom of vast size, 
with two fires burning at each end ; each fireplace was flanked 
with a coal-scuttle full of lamnol coal in large lumps, and 
also with an enormous basket of beech billets. She admired 
the old-fiishioned furniture, and said, “ Oh, what a palace of a 
bedroom 1 This will spoil me for my little poky room. Hero 
one can roam about and have great thoughts* Hillsborough, 
good-by 1 I end my days iu iho country.” 

presently her quick ear caught the rattle of swift wheels 
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upon the ttarl load : she ran to the window, and peeped behind 
the curtain. Two brilliant lamps were in sight, and drew 
nearer and nearer, like great goggling eyes, and soon a neat 
dogcart came tip to the door. Before it had well stopped, the 
hospitable door flew open, and the yule fire shone on Mr. 
Coventry, and his natty groom, and his dogcart with plated 
axles ; it illumined the silver. harnosB, and the roan horse 
himself, and the breath, that poured into the keen air from his 
nostrils red inside. 

Mr. Coventry dropped from his shoulders, with easy grace, 
Something between a coat and a cloak, lined throughout with 
•foxes’ skins; and, alighting, left his groom to do the rest. 
The fur was reddish, relieved with occasional white ; and 
Grace gloated over it, as it lay glowing in the fire-light. 
“ Ah ! ” said she, “ I should never do for a poor man’s wife : 
I’m so fond of soft furs and things, and I don’t like poky 
rooms. With that she fell into a reverie, which was only inter- 
rupted by the arrival of Jael and her boxes. 

Jael hclpod her unpack, and dress. There was no lack of 
conversation between these two ; but most of it turned upon 
nothings. One topic, that might have been interesting to the 
readers of this tale, was avoided by them both. They had now 
come to a very high opinion of each other’s penetration, and it 
made them rather tiruid and rcsorved on that subject. 

Grace was dressed, and just going down, when she found 
she wanted a pin. She asked Jael for one. 

Jtacl looked aghast. “ Oh, Miss, I’d rather you would take 
one, in spite of me.” 

“ Well, so I will. There ! ” And she whipped one away 
from the bosom of Jacl’s dress 

u Miud I never gave it you.” 

“ No. I took it by brute force.” 

“ I like you too well to give you n pin. 

“ May 1 venture to inquire what would bo the conse- 
quence ? ” 

“ 111 luck, you may be sure. Heart trouble, they do say.” 

“ Well, I’m glad to escape that so easily. Why, this is 
the temple of superstition, and you are the High- Priestess. 
How filial! I ever get on sit dinuer, without you ? I know I 
shall do something to shock Mr. Baby. Perhaps spill the vory 
salt. I generally do.” 

“ Ay, Miss, at home. But, dear heart, you won’t see any 
of them nasty little salt-cellars here, that some crazy creature 
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have invented to bring down bad luck. You won’t spill the 
Balt here, no fear: but don’t ye let anybody help you to it 
neither. If he helps you to salt, he helps you to sorrow.” 

“ Oh, does he ? Then it is fortunate nobody ever does 
help anybody to salt. Well, yours is a nice creed ; why, m 
are all at the mercy of other people, according to you. Say I 
have a rival; she smiles in^my face, and says, ‘My sweet 
friend, accept this tribute of* my esteem ; ’ and gives me a 
pinch of salt before I know where I am. I wither on the spot, 
and she sails off with the prize. Or, if there is no salt about, 
she comes behind me with a pin, and pins it to my skirt, and 
that pierces my heart. Don’t you see what abominable nonsense 
it all is ? ” 

The argument was cut short by the ringing of a tremCn- , 
dous belL Grace gave the last, swift, searching, all ‘Compre- 
hensive look of her sex, into the glass, and went down to the 
drawing-room. There she found Mr. Ttaby, and Mr. Coventry, 
who both greeted her cordially ; and the next moment dinner 
was announced. 

“ Raby Hall ” was a square house, with two large low 
wings. The left wing contained the kitchen, pantry, scullery, 
bakehouse, brewhouse, &c. ; the servants’ bedrooms above. 
The right wing the stables, coachhouses, cattle-sheds, and 
soveral bedrooms. The main building the hall, the best bed- 
rooms, and the double staircase, loading up to them in horse- 
shoe form from the hall : and, behind the hall, on the ground- 
floor, there was a morning-room, in which several of the 
Squire’s small tenants were even now preparing for supper by 
drinking tea, and eating cakes made in rude imitation of tho 
infant Saviour. On the right of the hall were the two drawing- 
rooms on suite, and on the left was the remarkable room, into 
which the host now handed Miss Carden, and Mr. Coventry 
followed. 1 This room had been, originally, the banqueting* 
hall. It was about twenty feet high, twenty-eight feet wide, 
and fifty feet long, and ended in an enormous bay window, 
that opened upon the lawn. It was entirely panelled with oak, 
carved by old Flemish workmen, and adorned here and there 
with bold devices. Tho oak, having grown old in a pure 
atmosphere, and in a district where wood and roots were gene- 
rally burned in dining-rooms, had acquired a very rich and 
beautiful oolour, a pure and healthy reddish brown, with no 
tinge whatever of black : a mighty different hue from any you 
can find in Wardour Street. Plaster ceiling there was none, 
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mi item W been. The original joists, and beams, and 
boards, were still there, only not quite bo widely fashioned is 
of old; for Mr, Baby’s gramBathcx had caused them to be 
planed and tarnished, and gilded a little in sexpentme imes« 
This woodwork above gave nobility to fee room, and its , 
gilding, though worn, relieved the eye agreeably. 

The farther end was used as a study, end one aide of it 
graced wife books, all handsomely bound : the other side, wife' 

X very beautiful organ that had an oval mirror in fee midst of 
its; gilt dummy pipes. All this made a cosy nook in fee 
grand room. 

- What might be called the dining-room part, thqpgh rich, 
was rather sombre, on ordinary occasions ; but feis night it . 
was decorated gloriously. The materials were simple — wax- 
candles and holly ; the effect was produced by a magnificent 
Use of these materials. There were eighty candles, of fee 
largest size sold in shops, and twelve wax pillars, five f&et 
high, and the size of a man’s calf; of these, four only were v 
4ighted at present. The holly was not in sprigs, but & enor- 
mous branches, that filled the eye with glistening green and 
red : and in fee embrasure of the front window stood a young 
holly-tree, entire, eighteen feet high, and gorgeous with five 
, hundred branches of red berries. The tree had been dug up, 
and planted here in an enormous bucket, used for that pur- 
pose, and filled with mould. 

Close behind this tree were placed two of fee wax pillars, 
lighted, an<| their flame shone through the leaves and berries 
magically. ! * 

As Miss Carden entered, on Mr. Baby’s arm, her eye swept 
fee room wife complacency, and sfefcfcled on fee holly-tree. At 
sight of feat, she pinched Mr. Baby’s arm, and cried “ Oh ! ” 
feree times. Then, ignoring fee dinner-table altogether, she 
pulled her host away to the tree, and stood before it, wife 
clasped hands. ** C% how beautiful 1 ” 

' Mr. Babvwas gratified. *' So then our forefathers were 
not quite such fools as some people say.'* 

“ They were angels, they were ducks. It is beautiful, it 

'% divine/’ jf v ' 

*Mr. Baby lopped at fee glowing cheek, and deep, spark- 
ling, sapphire eye. “Come,” said he; “after all there’s 
nothing here so beautiful as the young lady, who flow honours 
fee place wife her presence.” 

Wife tlfei he handed her ceremoniously to a place at Ms 
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tight hand; said a short grace, AUd sat down befcteuen his two 

“ But, Mr, Baby,” said Grace, ruefttSy, irith mj 
back to ike holly-tree.” : ; , 

“ fou Can ask Coventry to change place*” *... 

Mr. Coventry rose, and the change was effected. 
u Well, it is your doing, Coventry. Now she’ll overlook 
‘ ' ” ■“* 1 *■ 

11 All the better for me, perhaps. Vm content: MkS 
Carden will look at the holly, and 1 shall look at Miss Carden. 11 ' 
u Paute de mieux.” ' , 5 

u C’ert mdchant.” ?' » ' . 

“ And I shall fine yon both a bumper of champagne, for 
going out of the English language.” 

“ I shall take my punishment like a man*” 

“ Then take mine as welL Champagne with me means 
fr&zy.” ^ 

Butf in the midst of the easy banter and jocose airy 
nothings of the modern dining-room, an object attracted** 
Grace’s eye. It was a picture, with its face turned to the 
wall, and some large letters on the Sack of the canvas. 

This excited Grace’s curiosity directly, and, whenever she 
could without being observed, she peeped, and tried to read 
the inscription ; but, «what with Mr. Baby’s head, and a mon- 
ster candle that stood before it, she could noi decipher it 
unobserved. She was inclined to ask Mr. Baby ; but she was 
very quick, and, observing that the other portraits ^ere of hi# 
"family, she suspected at once that the original of this picture 
had offended her host, and that it would be in bad taste*, and 
might be offensive, to question him. Still the Subject took 
possession of her. 

At about- eight o’clock a servant announced candles in the 
drawing-room. * * 

Upon this Mr. Baby rose, and, without* giving her any 
option on the matter, handed her *to the door frith dbsolefc 
deference. ^ 

Ini the drawing-room she found a harpsichord, a Spinet, 
and a piano, all tuned expressly for her. This %used1fcr, ap 
she had never seen either of the two older instruments in ker 
life. She played on them all three. 

Mr. Baby had the doors thrown open to hear her. V 
She played some pretty little things from Mendelssohn, 
Spohr, and Schubert. 
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The gentlemen smoked and praised. 

Then she found an old music-book, and played Handel’s 
overture to t)tha r and the minuet. 

The gentlemen left off praising directly, and came silently 
into the room to^hear the immortal melodist. But this is the 
rule in Music ; the Ups praise the delicate gelatinous, the heart 
beats in silence at the mighty melodious. 

Tea and coffee came directly • afterwards, and, ere they 
Wre disposed of, a servant announced “ The Wassailers." 

' “ Well, let them come in," said Mr. Baby. 

The school-children and young people of the village 
•trooped in, and made their obeisances, and sang the Christ- 
mas Carol, — 

G<h! rest you, merry gentlemen, 

Let nothing you dismay. 

Then one of the party produced an image of the Virgin and 
Child, and another offered comfits in a box ; a third presented 
the wassail cup, into which Baby immediately poured some 
silver, and Coventry followed his example. Grace fumbled for 
her purse, and, when she had found it, began to fumble in it 
for her silver. 

But Baby lost all patience, and said , At There, I give this 
for the lady, and she’ll pay me next Christmas ." 

The wassailers departed, and the Squire went to say a kind 
word to his humbler guests. 

MiBS Carden took that opportunity to ask Mr. Coventry if 
be had noticed the picture with its face to the wall. He said 
he had. 

“ Bo you know who it is ?" 

“ No idea." * 

Bid you read the inscription ? " 

a No. But, if you are curious, I’ll go back to the dining- 
room, and read it." 

“ I’m afraid ho might be angry. There is no excuse for 
going thero now." 

“ Send me for your pocket-handkerchief." 

“ Please see whether I have left my pocket-handkerchief in 
the dining-room, Mr. Coventry," said Grace, demurely. 

Mr. Coventry smiled, and hurried away. Bat he soon came 
back to say that the candles were all out, the windows open, 
and the servants laying the cloth for supper. 

4( Oh, never mind, then," said Grace ; 4t when we go in to 
supper I’ll look myself." 
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Bat a considerable time elapsed before supper) and Mr. 
Coventry spent this time in making love rather ardently, and 
Grace in defending herself rather feebly. /• 

It was nearly eleven o’clock when Mr. Baby rejoined them, 
and they all went in to snpper. There were dandles lighted on 
the table, and a few here and there upon the walls ; but the 
room was very sombre : and Me. Baby informed them this was 
to remind them of the moral darkness, in which the world lay 
before that great event they were about to celebrate. 

He then helped each of them to a ladleful of fromety, 
remarking at the samo time, with a grim smile, that theywere 
not obliged to eat it ; there would be a very^different supper 
after midnight. 

Then a black-letter Bible was brought him, and he read it 
all to himself at a side-table. 

After an interval of silence so passed, there was a gentle 
tap at the bay window. Mr. Baby went and threw it open, 
and immediately a woman’s voice, full, clear and ringing, sang 
outside : — 

The first Noel the angels did say, 

Was to three poor shepherds, in fields as they lay ; 

In fields where they were keeping their sheep, 

On a cold winter’s night that was so deep. 

Chorus . Noel, Nool, Noel, Noel, 

Bom is the King of Israel. # 

The chorus also was sung outside. 

During the chorus one of the doors opened, and Jael Denco 
came in by It ; and the treble singer, who was the blacksmith’s 
sister, came in at the window, and so the two women met in 
the room, and sang the second verse in sweetest harmony. 
These two did not sing like invalids, aa their more refined 
sisters too often do; from their broad chests, and healthy 
lungs, apd 'noble throats, and, above all, their musical hearts, 
they poured ont the harmony so clear and full, that every glass 
in the room rang like a harp, and a bolt of ice seemed to shoot 
down Grace Carden’s back- bone ; and, in the chorus, gentle 
George’s bass was like a diapason. 

They looked up lyid saw a star 
That shone in the East beyond them far. 

And unto the earth it gave a great light, 

And so it continued both day and night. 

Chorus , Noel, Noel, Noel, Noel, 

Bom is the King of Israel. 

As tfie Noel proceeded, some came in at the window, others 
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at to doors, and tbe lower part jof j£yi.;i«rilAi 

mi^iiaiid^diiorfi. - :*«,; ,*,■ -* .v., 

The Noel ended ; tore war Vrileace, during which (be 
organ was opened, the bellows blown, a^d a mmbevof servants 
and others name into the room with little lifted tapers and 
stood, in a long row, awaiting a signal from the Squire, 

He took ont his watch, and, finding it was close on twelve 
o’clock, directed the doors to be flung open, that he might 
fear the great dock in the hall strike the quarters. 

There was a solemn hush of expectation, tot made the 
sensitive heart of Grace Carden thrill with anticipation, 

* The dock struck the first quarter — dead silence ; to* 
second— the third — dead silence. 

But, at the fourth, and with the first stroke of midnight, 
out hurst the full organ and fifty voices, with the u Gloria in 
excelsis Deo : ” and, as that divine hymn surged on, the 
lighters ran along the walls and lighted the eighty candles, 
and, for the first time, the twelve waxen pillars, so that, as the 
hymn concluded, the room was in a blaze, and it was Christmas 
Day. 

Instantly an enormous punch-bowl was brought to the host 
He put his lips to it, and said, “ Friends, neighbours, I wish 
you all a merry Christmas.” Then there was a cheer that 
made the whole house echo ; and, by this time, to tears were 
running down Grace Carden’s cheeks. 

She fumed aside to hide her pious emotion, and found 
herself right opposite the picture, with this inscription, large 
and plain, in the blaze of light,— 

“ GONE IxTXO TRAI>E* M 

If, in the middle of the pious harmony, that had stirred 
her soul, some blaring trumpet had played a polka, in another 
key, it could hardly have jarred more upon her devotional 
frame, than did this earthy line, that glared out between two 
gigantic Yule candles, just lighted in honour of Him, whose 
mother was in trade when he was horn. 

She turned from it with deep repugnance, and seated her- 
self in silence at the table. 

"Very early in the supper she made an excuse, and retired 
to her room : and, Ss she went out, her last glance was at the 
mysterious picture. « 

She saw it again next morning at breakfast- time ; but, it 
must be owned* with different eyas. It was no longer con- 
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trusted with a litigious ceremony, m&M$k the sejahupesotfl of 
gratitude aM humility proper to that greafc ioccftsioa, when wo 
commemorate His hirih, whose mother hod gone iato trade* 
The world, and society whose child she was, seemed now to 
speakwith authority from the canvas, and? to wam her how 
vain and hopeless were certain regrets, which lay secretly, I 
might say clandestinely, at her heart. 

She revered her godfather, and it was no Small nor irre- 
levant discovery to find that he had actually tumed a pictwih 
disgrace to the wall, because its owner had descended to the 
level, or probably not quite to the level, of Henry Little 
Jael Dence came up from the farm on Cta^tmas afternoon, 
and almost the first word Grace spoke was to ask her, if she 
knew whose picture that was in the dining-room. This vague ■ 
description was enough for Jael. She said she could not tell 
for certain, but she had once heard her father say it was the 
Squire’s own sister ; but, when she had pressed him oh the 
subject, the old man had rebuked her— told her not to meddle 
too much with other folks’ business. 44 And to be sure, Squire 
has his reasons, no doubt,” said Jael, rather drily. 

“ The reason that is written on the back ?” 
u Ay : and a very poor reason too, to my mind.” 

14 You iire not the best judge of that — excuse mo for saying 
so. Oh dear, I wish I could see it.” 

44 Don’t think of such a thing, Miss* You han’t, however, 
for it’s padlocked down that way you could never loose it with- 
out being found out. No longer agone than last Yule-time 
’twas only turned, and not fastened. But they say in the 
kitchen, that one day last month Squire had them aU Up, and 
said the picture had been tampered with while he was at Hills- 
boro’; and he scolded, and had it strapped and, padlocked 
down as # ’tis.” * 

' The reader can imagine the effect of these fresh revelations. 
And a lover was at hand, of .good birth, good manners, and 
approved by her godfather. That lover saw her inclining 
towards him, and omitted nothing to compliment and please 
her. To be sure, that was no uphill work, for he loved her 
better than he had ever loved a woman in his life, which was a 
good deal to say, in his case. 

They spent Christmas-day very happily, together. Church 
in the morning ; then luncheon ; then thick boots, a warmer 
shawl, and a little walk all together ; for Mr. Baby took a 
middle course ; -since no positive engagement existed, he 
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would not allow his fair guest to go about with Mr. Coventry 
alone, and so be compromised, even in village eyes ; bat, on 
the other hand, by stopping now and then to give an order, or 
exchange a word, he gave Coventry many opportunities, and 
that gentleman availed himself of them with his usual tact. 

In the evening they sat round the great fire, and Mr. Baby 
mulled and spiced red wine by a family receipt, in a large 
silver saucepan ; and they sipped the hot and generous 
beverage, and told stories and legends, the custom of the house 
on Christmas-night. Mr. Raby was an inexhaustible repertory 
of ghost-stories and popular legends. But I select one that 
was told by Mr. Coventry, and tolcbwith a certain easy grace 
that gave it no little interest. 

Mr. Coventry’s Tale. 

“ When I was quite a child, there was a very old woman 
living in our village, that used to frighten me with her goggle 
eyes, and muttering. She passed for a witch, I think ; and 
when she died — I was eight years old then — old people put 
their heads together, and told strango stories about her early 
life. It seems that this Molly Slater was away in service at 
Bollington, a village halfway between our place and Hills- 
borough, and her fellow- servants used to quiz her because she 
had no sweetheart. At last, she told them to wait till next 
Hillsboro’ fair) and they should see. And, just before the 
fair, she reminded them of their sneers, and said she should 
not come home without a sweetheart, though she took the Evil 
One himself. For all that, she did leave the fair alone. But, 
as she trudged homo in the dark, a mah overtook her, and 
made acquaintance with her. He was a pleasant fellow, and 
told her his name was William Easton. Of course she could 
not see his face very well, but he had a wonderfully sweet 
voice. After that night, he used to court her, and sing-to her, 
but always in the dark. He never would face a candle, though 
he was challenged to more than once. One night there was a 
terrible noise heard — -it is described as if a numbor of men were 
threshing out corn upon the roofi^fadifolly Slater was found 
wedged in. between the bed and the wall, in a place where there 
was scarcely roon^o put your hand. Several strong men tried 
to extricate her by force ; but both the bed and the woman’s 
body resisted,; so strangely that, at last, they thought it best to 
send for the parson. He was a great scholar, and himself 
under some suspicion of knowing more than it would be good 
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for any less pious person to know. Well, the parson came, 
and took a candle that was burning, and held it to the place 
where poor Molly ms imprisoned, and moaning; and they say 
he turned pale, and shivered, for all his learning. I forge; 
what he said or did next y but by-and-by there was a colloquy 
in a whisper between him and some person unseen ; and they 
say that this unseen whisper was very sweet, and something 
like the chords of a harp, only low and very articulate* 
The parson whispered , 4 God gives a sinner time.’ The sweet 
voiee answered, 4 Ho can afford to; he is the stronger.* Then 
the parson adjured the unseen one to wait ayed^ and a day. 
But he refused, still in t be gentlest voice. Tnen the parson 
said these words : * By all we love and fear, by all you fear 
and hate, I adjure you to loose her, or wait till next Christ* 
inas-evo.’ 

4 4 1 suppose the Evil Spirit saw some trap in that proposal, 
for he is said to have laughed most musically. He answered,, 

1 By all I fear and hate, I'll loose her never ; but, but I’ll wait 
for her — till the candle’s burnt out ; ” and he chuckled most 
musically again. 

“‘Then wait to all eternity,’ the parson roared ; and blew 
the candle out directly, and held it, with his hands crossed 
over it.” 

Grace Carden’s eyes sparkled in the firelight <4 Go on,” 
she cried, excitedly. 

44 The girl was loosed easily enough after that ; but she was 
found to be in a bwoou ; and not the least bruised, though ten 
villagers had been pulling at her one after another.” 

44 And what became of her afterwards ? ” 

44 She lived to be ninety- six, and died in my time. I think 
she bad monoy loft her. But she never foarried ; and, when 
she was old, she wandered about the lanes, muttering, and 
frightening little boys, myself among the number. But now my 
little story follows another actor of the tale.” 

44 Oh, I’m so glad it is not over.” 

44 No. The parson took the candle away, and it was never 
seen again. But, somehow, ;|fc got wind that he had built it 
intd the wall of the church ; perhaps he didn’t say so, but was 
only understood to say so. However, people used to look 
round the church for the place. And now comes the most 
remarkable thing of all ; three years ago the present rector 
repaired the floor of the chancel, intending to put down 
encaustic tiles. Much to his surprise, the workmen found 
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plenty of old encaustic iilest tbey had been interredas rubbish 
at some periodTVhen antiquity ana jaunty were less respecie4 
than they are now, I supposed 4 % 

Mr. Baby broke in, ‘’Xht'lp pftana^ Barbariansl beasts! 
It was just like them. Well, sir— - 
“ When the rector found that, he excavated, more than was 
absolutely necessary for his purpose, and the deeper he went, 
the more encaustic tiles. In one place they got down to the 
foundation, and they found an oak chest fast in the rock, — a 
soli; bf channel had been cut in the rock for this cheat, or 
rather box (for it was only about eighteen inches long), to lie 
in. The master mason was there Itmkily, and would not move 
it till the rector had seen it. He was sent for, but half the 
parish was there before him ; and he tells me there were three 
theories firmly established, and proved, beforo he could finish 
his breakfast and get to the spot. Theory of Wilder, the 
village grocer: 'It is treasure hidden by them there sly old 
monks. 9 Mr. Wilder is a miser, and is known to lay up 
money. He is, I believe, the only man lefL|o the North 
country who can show you a hundred spade ghfoeas/’ 

Mr. Baby replied, energetically;- “ I respect him n ^Wilder 
for ever. What was the next theory ? ” 

“ The skeleton of a child. I forget who propounded this ; 
hut I believe it carried the majority. But the old sexton gave 
it a blow. ‘Nay, nay,’ said he; ‘them’s fne notions of 
strangers. I was born here, and my father afore me. It will 
be Molly Slater’s candle, and nought else.’ Then poor Molly’s 
whole story came up again over |he suspected box* But I am 
very tedious.” 

“ Tedious 1 You are delightful, and thrilling, and pray go 
on. The rector hafd the box opened ? ” 

“ On the spot. 1 ’ 

“Well?” 

“ The box went to pieceC in spite of all their care. But 
there was no doubt as to its contents.” 

Grace exclaimed, enthusiastically, “ A candle. Oh, do say 
a candle 1 ” 

Mr. Coventry responded, “It’s awfully tempting; but I 
suspect the traditional part of my story is slightly embellished : 
so the historical part must be accurate. What the box did 
really contain, to my knowledge, was a rush-wick, much thicker 
than they are made now-a-days ; and this rush-wick was im- 
pregnated with grease, and even lightly coated with a sort of 
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bmmwafer*Kke paste* Th^ree|or thinks# was a combination 
of ftaedast from the bos; with%e original grease. Be shall 
show it you, if you are curfeurto see it.” 

“<W course we Mamn$n$d Oh, Mr. Baby, what a strange 
story. And how well He fceld it.” ,, 

11 Admirably, We mast drink his health.” ,,v 
^ I’ll wish it him instead, because I require all my reason 
just now to understand his story. And 1 don’t understand it, 
after all. There ; you found the candle, and so it is all tree# 
But what does the rector think 9” 

44 Well, ho says there is no connection whatever between 

the rush-wick and * ” t , 

44 Don’t tell her what he says,” cried Baby, with a sudden 
fury that made Grace start and open her eyes, **1 know the * 
puppy. He is what is called a divine now- a 'days ;but used 
to be called a sceptic. There nevef was so infidel an age* 
Socinus was content to prove Jesus Christ a man ; but Bcnan 
has gone and proved him a Frenchman. Nothing is so gullible 
as an unbeliever. The right reverend father in God, Cocker, 
has gnawed afray tho Old Testament ; the Oxford doctors are 
nibbling away the New ; nothing escapes but the Apocrypha : 
-yet these same sceptics believe the impudent lies, and monstrous 
arithmetic, qf geology, which babbles about a million years, a 
period actually,, beyond the comprehension of thq human intel- 
lect ; and takes up a jaw-bone, that some sly navvy has trans- 
planted overnight from the churchyard into the Lord knows 
what stratum, fees the navvy, gloats over the bone, and knocks 
the Bible down with it. Na Mr* Coventry, your story is a 
good one, and well told ; don’t let us defile it with the comments 
of a sceptical credulous pedant. Fill your glass, sir. Hero’s 
to old religion, old stories, old songs, old houses, old wines, 
old friends,, or” (recovering himself with admirable grace) “to 
new friends that are to be old opes ere we die. Come, let the 
stronger vessel drink, and the weaker vessel sip, and all say 
together, after me, — 

Well may we all be, 

III may we never see, 

* • That make good company 
lien oath the roof of Kiiby.” 

When this rude rbythe had been repeated in chorus, there 
was a little silence, and the conversation took a somewhat 
deeper tone.’ It began through Grace asking Mr, Baby,' with 
all the simplicity of youth, whether be had ever seen anything 
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supernatural with his own eyes. ~ “ For instance,” said she** 
“ this deserted church of yours, that you say the shepherd said 
he saw on fire — did you see that ? 

u Not I. Indeed, tho church is not in sight from here. 
No, Grace, I never saw anything supernatural : and I am sorry 
for it, for I laugh at people’s notion that a dead man has any 
power to injure the living ; how can a cold wind come from a 
disembodied spirit ? I am all that a ghost is, and something 
more ; and I only wish I could call the dead from their graves ; 
I’d soon have a dozen gentlemen and ladies out of that old 
churchyard into this very room. And, if they would only come, 
you would see me converse with them as civilly and as calmly 
as I am doing with you. The fact is, I have some questions 
to put, which only the dead can answer — passages in the family 
correspondence, referring to things I can’t make out for the 
lifo of me.” 

u Oh, Mr. Baby, pray don’t talk in this dreadful way, for 
fear they should be angry and come.” And Graco looked fear- 
fully round over her shoulder. 

Mr. Baby shook his head ; and there was a dead silence. 

Mr. Baby broke it rather unexpectedly. “ But,” said he, 
gravely, “ if I have seen nothing, I’ve hoard something. 
Whether it was supernatural, I can’t say ; but, at least, it was 
unaccountable and terrible. I have heard the Gabriel 
hounds.” 

Mr. Coventry and Grace looked at one another, and then 
inquired, almost in a breath, what the Gabriel hounds were. 

“ A strange thing in the air, that is said, in these parts, to 
foretell calamity.” 

“ Oh dear I ” said Grace. “ this is thrilling again ; pray 
tell us.” 

“ Well, one night I was at Hillsborough on business, and 
as I walked by the old parish church, a great pack of beagles, 
in lull cry, passed close over iny head.” 

“ Oh ! ” 

“ Yes ; they startled me, as I never was startled in my lifo 
before. I had never heard of the Gabriel hounds then, and 1 
was stupefied. I think I leaned against the wall there full five 
minutes, before I recovered myself, and went on.” 

“ Oh dear ! But did anything come of it ? 99 

** Yon shall judge for yourself. I had left a certain house 
about an hour and a half : there was trouble in that house, but 
fcnly of a pecuniary kind. To tell the truth, I came back with 
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•some money for them, or rather, I should say, with the promise 
of it, I found the wife in a swoon : and, upstairs, her husband 
lay dead by his own hand.” 

“ Oh, my poor Godpapa 1 ” cried Grace, flinging her arm 
tenderly round his neck. 

“ Ay, my child, and the trouble did not end there. Insult 
followed ; ingratitude ; and a family feud, which is not healed 
yet, and never will be — -till she and her brat come on their 
knees to me.” 

Mr, Raby had no sooner uttered these last words with great 
heat, thau ho was angry with himself. “ Ah l ” said he, “ the 
older a man gets, the weaker. To think ofirmy mentioning 
that to you young people ! ” And he rose and walked about 
the room in considerable agitation and vexation. “ Curse the 
Gabriel hounds 1 It is the first time I have spoken of them 
sinco that awful night ; it is the last time I ever will speak of 
them. What they are, God, who made them, knows. Only I 
pray I may never hear them again, nor any friend of mine.” 

Next morning Jael Deuce came up to the Hall, and almost 
the first question Grace asked her was, whether she had ever 
heard of the Gabriel hounds. 

Jael looked rather puzzled. Graco described them after 
Mr. Baby. 

“Why, that will ho Gabble Betchet,” said Jael. u I 
wouldn’t talk much about the like, if I was you, ‘Miss.” 

But Grace persisted, and, at last, extracted from her that 
sounds had repoatedly been heard in the air at night, as of a 
pack of hounds in full cry, and that these hounds ran before 
Trouble. “But,” said Jael, solemnly, “ they are not hounds 
at all ; they are the souls of unbaptized children, wandering 
in the air till the day of judgment.” • 

This description, however probable, had the effect of making 
Grace disbelieve the phenomenon altogether, and she showed 
hor incredulity by humming a little air. 

But Jael soon stopped that. , “ Oh, Miss, pray don’t do so. 
If you sing before breakfast, you’ll cry before supper.” 

At breakfast, Mr. Coventry invited Miss Carden to go to 
the top of Cairnkope Peak, and look over four counties. He 
also told her she could see Bollinghope House, his own place, 
very well from the Peak. 

Grace assented ; and, immediately after breakfast, begged 
Jael to bo in tho way to accompany her. She divined, with 
feminine quickness, that Mr. Coventry would be very apt, if he 
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pointed outBoHinghope Housefeherfrom the top bfu mk^tahij* 
to say," Will you be its mistress f *> but, possibly, she did not 
wish to be hurried, or it may have been only a mere mEstinct, 
mx irrational impulse of self-defohoe, with Which the judgment 
bad nothing to do ; or perhaps it was simple modesty. - Any 
faay, she engaged Jael to be of the party. 

It was talked of again at luncheon, and then Mr. Baby 
put in a word. “I have one stipulation to make, young 
people, and that is that yon go up the east side/ and down 
the same way. It is all safe walking on that side. I 
shall send you in my four-wheel to the foot of fee hill, and 
George will wait for you there at the * Colley Dog * public- 
house, and bring you home again.” 

this was of course accepted with thanks, and the four- 
wheel came round at two o’clock. Jaol was seated in front by 
fee side of George, who drove ; Mr. Coventry and Grace, 
behind. He had his fur-cloak to keep his companion warm 
on returning from th#Mll; but Mr. Raby, who did nothing 
by halves, threw in some more wraps, and gave a warm one 
to Jael; she* was a favourite with him, as indeed were all 
fee PenceB. 

They started gaily, and rattled off at a good pace. Beforo 
they haa got many yards on the high-road, they passed a fir- 
plantation, belonging to Mr. Raby, and a magpie flattered out 
of this, and flew across the road before them. 

Jael seized the reins, and pulled them so powerfully, she 
stopped the pony directly. “ Oh, the foul bird ! ” she cried, 

“ turn back! turn back! ” 

11 What for ? ” inquired Mr. Coventry. 

“ We shall meet with trouble else. One magpie ! and 
right athwart us too.” 

“ What nonsense ! ” said Grace. 

“ Nay, nay, it is not ; Squire knows better. Wait just 
one minute, till I speak to Squire.” She sprang from fee 
carriage with one bound, and holding up her dress wife one 
hand, ran into fee house like a lapwing. * , 

** The good, kind, silly thing I ” said Grace Cardfb. 

Jael soon found Mr. Raby, and told him about fee magpie, 
and begged him to come out and order them back. 

But Mr. Raby smiled and shook his head. “ That won’t 
do*; '3?oung ladies and gentlemen of the present day don't 
behove in omens.” 

But you do know better, sir. I have hoard 
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jrou wfflw going io Hillsboxongh with Mm one ^aj, and a 
magpie flew asms, and father ppsuadedyou tg turn back” 

“ That is true : he was going in ti^buy some merino 
sheep, and I to deposit my rente in Carrington's hank Next 
day the hank broke. And the merino sheep all died within 
the year. Bat how many thousand times does a magpie cross 
ns and nothing come of it ? Come,, run away, tof good girl, 
and don’t keep them waiting.** 

Jael obeyed, with a sigh. She went back to her party— 
they were gone. The carriage was just disappearing round 
a turn in the road. She looked at it with amazement, and 
even with anger. It seemed to her a branen act of had* 
faith. 

“I Wouldn’t have believed it of her,” said she. and wont 
back to the house, mortified and grieved. She did not go to 
Mr. Baby again ; but he happened to catch sight of her about 
an hour afterwards, and called to her— “ How is this, jael ? 
Have von let them go alone, because #f a magpie ? ” And 
he looked displeased. 

“ Nay, sir; she gave me the slip, while I went to speak* ■ 
to you for her good ; and I call it a dirty trick, saving your 
presence. I told her, I’d be back in a moment.” 

“Oh, it is not her doing, you may be sure; it is the 
young gentleman. He saw a chance to get her alone, and of 
course he took it. I am not very well pleased ; hut I sup- 
* pose she knows her own mind. It is to he a marriage, no 
doubt.” He smoothed it over, but was a little put out, and 
stalked away without another word : he had said enough to 
put Jael’s bosom in a flutter, and open a bright prospect 
to her heart; Miss Garden once disposed oiHn marriage, 
what might she not hope ? She now reflected, with honest 
pride, that she had merited Honry’s love by rare unselfishness. 
She had advised him loyally, had even co-operated with him 
as far as any poor girl, with her feelings for him could do ; 
and now Mr. Coventry was going to propose marriage to her 
rival, and she believed Miss Garden would say “yes,” though 
she could not in her heart believe that even Miss Garden did 
not prefer the other. “Av, lad,” said she, “ if I am to win 
thee, I’ll be able to say f won thee fair.” 

These sweet thoughts and hopes soon removed her tem- 
porary anger, and nothing remained to dash the hopefal joy, 
that warmed that large and loyal heart this afternoon, except 
a gentle .misgiving that Mr. Coventry might make Grace a 
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worse husband thin she deserved, It was thus she read the 
magpie, fifo'm three o’clock till six, that afternoon. 

When a Ulan and a wWan do anything wrong, it is 
amusing to hear the judgments of other men and women there- 
upon. The men all blame the man, and the women all the 
woman. That is judgment, is it not ? 

But in some cases our pitchfarthing judgments must be 
either heads or tails ; so Mr. 4 Baby, who had cried heads, 
when a Mrs. Raby would have cried * woman,* was right : it 
nm Mr. Coventry, and not Miss Carden, who leaned over to 
George, and whispered, “A sovereign, to drive on without 
Jiert Make some excuse.” 

The cunning Yorkshire groom’s eye twinkled at this, and 
he remained passive a minute or two ; then, said suddenly, 
with well-acted fervour, “ I can’t keep the pony waiting in the 
cold like this ; ” applied the whip, and rattled off with such 
decision, that Grace did not like to interfere, especially as 
George was known to be one of those hard masters an old 
servant. 

So, by this little ruse, Mr. Coventry had got her all to 
himself for the afternoon. And now she felt sure he would 
propose that very day. 

She made no movement whatever either to advance or to 
avoid tho declaration. 

It is five miles from Baby Hall, through Cairnhope village, 
to the eastern foot of Cairnhope ; and while George rattles 
them over the hard and frosty road, I will tell theToader 
something about this young gentleman, who holds the winning 
cards. 

Mr. Frederick Coventry was a man of the world. He 
began life with a good estate, and a large fund accumulated 
during his minority. 

' He spent all the money in learning tho world ,at home 
and abroad ; and, when it was all gone, he opened one eye. 

But as a man cannot see very clear with a single *orb, 
ho exchanged rouge-et-noir, &c., for the share-market, and> 
in other respects, lived as fast as ever, till he had mortgaged 
his estate rather heavily. Then he began to open both eyes. 

Next, he fell in love with Grace Carden ; and upon^that 
he opened both eyes very. wide, and wished very much be had 
his time to live over again. 

Nevertheless, he was not much to be pitied^ He had 
Still an estate, which, with due care, could pay off its encum- 
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brances ; and ho had gathered s&ne valuable knowledge. 
He know women better than most men, and. he knew whist 
profoundly. Above all, he had acquired what Voltaire justly 
calls ‘Me grand art do plaire ; ” ho had studied this art, as , 
many women study it, and few men. Why, he even watched 
the countenance, and smoothed the rising bristles of those he 
wished to please, or did not wish to displease. This was the 
easier to him that he had no strong convictions on any great 
topic. It is your plaguey convictions that make men stubborn ’* 
and disagreeable. 

A character of this kind is very susceptible, either of good 
or evil influences ; and his attachment to Qfcace Carden was 
turning him the light way. 

Add to this a good figure and a distinguished air, and you * 
have some superficial idea of the gentleman, towards whofh 
Grace Carden found herself drawn by circumstances, and not 
unwillingly, though not with that sacred joy and thrill which 
marks a genuino passion. 

They left George and the trap at the “ Colley Dog/' and 
ascended the mountain. There were no serious difficulties on 
this side ; but still there were little occasional asperities, that 
gave the lover an opportunity to offer his arm ; and Mr. Coventry 
threw a graceful devotion oven* into this slight %ct of homage. 
He wooed her with perfect moderation at first ; it was not liis 
business to alarm her at starting ; he proceeded gradually ; 
and, by the time they had reached the summit, he had felt his 
way, and had every reason to hope she would accept him. 

At the summit the remarkablo beauty of the view threw 
her into raptures, and interrupted the more interesting topic 
on which he' was bent. i 

But the man of the world showed no impatience (I don’t 
say he felt none) ; he answered afl Grace’s questions, and told 
her what all the places were. 

But, by-and-by, the atmosphere thickened suddenly in that 
quarter, and he then told he!* gently he had something to show 
her on the other side the nob. 

Ho conducted her to a she’d the shepherds had erected, 
and seated her on a rude bench. “ You must be a little tired/' 
bo said. 

Then he showed her, in the valley, one of those delightful 
old red brick houses, with white stone facings. <f That is 
BoUinghope.” 


M 
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She looked $ ii with polite interest. ' 

“po you^liko it?* 1 

u Very much* It warms the landscape go.” 

He expected a moro'proeafe answer ; but he took her cue 
44 1 wish iHvas a^gfeeat deal prettier than ft is, and its ownoa 

a much better* min ; richer — wiser- ” 

- ix you are hard to please, Mr. Coventry.” 

“ Miss Carden — Grace — may I call you Grace ? ” 

, H It seems to me ybu have done it.” 

u But I had no right.” 

41 Then, of course, you will never do it again/* 

“ I should be very unhappy if I thought that. Miss 
Carden, I think you know how dear you are to me* aad have 
been ever since I first met you. I wish I had ten times more 
to ofiei; you than I have. But I am only a poor gentleman, of 
good descent, but moderate means, as you see.” ComediO ! 
(Bollingliope Was the sort of house that generally goes with 
6,G0OZ. a year at least.) 

“ I don't care about your means, Mr. Coventry,” said 
Grace, with a lofty smile. 44 It is your amiable character that 
I esteem.” 

“ You forgive me for loving^ypu ; for hoping that, you will 
let me lead you to my poor house there, as my adored wife ? ” 

It had come ; and, although she knew it was coming, yet 
her face was dyed with blushes. 

“ I esteem you very much,” she faltered. “ I thank you 
for the honour you do me ; but I* — oh, pray, lot mo think what 
I am doing.” She covered her face with her hands, and her 
bosom panted visibly. 

Mr. Coventry loved her sincerely, and his own heart beat 
high at this moment. Ho augured well from her agitation ; 
but presently he saw something that puzzled him, and gave a 
man of his experience a qualm. 

A tear forced its way between her fingers ; another, and 
another, soon followed. 

Coventry said to himself, “ There's some other man.” 
And he sighed heavily ; but evon in this moment of true and 
strong feeling he was on his guard, and said nothing. ; 

It was his wisest course* She was left to herself, and an 
amazing piece of female logic came to Mr. Coventry’s aid. 
She found herself crying, and got frightened at herself. That, 
which would have made a man pause, had just the opposite 
effect on her. She felt that no good could come to anybody 
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of those wild and weak regrets that made fa^weep. ; She saw 
she had a weakness and a Mv to ode herself df; end the 
care was at hand. There was a magic in m^iige^ a'gentle- 
man could, somehow, make a girl love him when once she had 
married him. Mr. Coventry should be enabled to make her 
love him ; he should cure her of this trick crying g$it would 
be the best thing for everybody — for him, for Jael, fi$r ; Miv 
Coventry, and even for herself. ' * 

She dried her eyes, and said, in a low, tremulous voice : 

“ Have you spoken to papa of— of this ? ” 

" No. I waited to be authorised by you. May I speak 
to him? 1 ’ f 

“ Yes,** 

44 May I tell him — - ? ” 

44 Oh, I can’t tell you what to tell him. How dark^it is 
getting. Please take me home,” Another tear or twol^ 

Then, if Coventry had not loved her sincerely, aid also ' 
been a man of the world, he would have lost his temper ; and 
if he had lost his temper, he would have lost the lady, for she 
would have seized the first fair opportunity to quarrel. But* 
no, he took her hand gently, and set himself to comfort her. 
He poured out liis lovo to her, and promised her a life of 
wedded happiness. He dre^*teo delightful a picture of their 
wedded life, and in a voice so winning, that she began to bo 
consoled, and her tears ceased. * 

44 I believe you love mo,” she murmured ; “ and I esteem 
you sincerely.” 

Mr. Coventry drew a family ring from his pocket. It was 
a sapphire of uncommon beauty. 

“ This was my mother’s,” said he. 44 Will you do me the 
honour to wear it, as a pledge ? ” • 

But the actual fetter startled her, I think. She started 
up, and said, 41 Oh, please take me home first ! It u going to 
mow .” 

Coll her slippery, if you don’t like her ; call her unhappy * 
and wavering, if you do liko her. 

Mr. Coventry smiled now at this attempt to put off the 
inevitable, and complied at once. 

But, before they had gone a hundred yards, the snow did 
really fall, and so heavily that the air was darkened. 

44 We had better go back to the shed till it is over,” said 
Mr. Coventry. 

44 Do you think so ? ” said Grace, doubtfully. u Well. ’ 
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And they Went back. 

But th& snow did not abate, and the air got darker. So, 
by-and-by/ Grace suggested that Mr. Coventry should run 
down the hill, and send George up to her with an umbrolla. 

44 What, and leave you alone ?** said he. 

“ Well, then, we had better go together.’ 1 

They started together. 

By this time the whole ground was covered about three 
inches deep ; not enough to impede thoir progress ; but it had 
the unfortunate effect of effacing the distinct features of the 
ground; ‘and, as the declining sun could no longer struggle 
successfully through the atmosphere, which was half air, half 
snow, they were almost in darkness, and soon lost their way. 
They kept slanting unconsciously to the left, till they got over 
one of the forks of the mountain and into a ravine : they 
managed to got out of that, and continued to descend ; for the 
great thing they had to do was to reach the valley, no matter 
where. 

But, after a long, laborious, and even dangerous descent, 
they found themselves beginning to ascend. Another moun- 
tain or hill barred their progress. Then they knew they must 
be all wrong, and began to feel rather anxious. They wished 
they had stayed up on the hill. 

They consulted together, and agreed to go on for the pre- 
sent ; it might he only a small rise in the ground. 

And so it proved. After a while they found themselves 
descending again. 

But now the- path was full of pitfalls, hiddon by the snow 
and the darkness. 

Mr. Coventry insisted on going first. 

In this order they moved cautiously on, often stumbling. 

Suddenly Mr. Coventry disappeared with a sudden plunge, 
and rolled down a ravine, with a loud cry. " , 

Grace stood transfixed with terror. 

Then she called to him. * 

There was no answer. 

She called again. 

A faint voico replied that he was not much hurt, and would 
try to get back to her. 

This, however, was impossible, and all he could do was to 
scramble along the bottom of tho ravine. 

Grace kept on the high ground, and they called to each 
ether every moment. They seemed to be a long way from 
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each other ; yet they were never sixty yards apart. . At last 
the descent moderated, and Grace rejoined him. 

Then they kept in the hollow for some time, but at last 
found another acclivity to mount: they toiled up it, laden 
with 3now, yet perspiring profusely with the exerting of toiling 
uphill through heather clogged with heavy gttbw. 

They reached the summit, and began to descend again. 
But now their hearts began to quake. Men had been lost on 
Cairnkope before to-day, and never found alive : and they were 
lost on Cairnhope ; buried in the sinuosities of the mountain, 
and in a tremendous snow-storm. 

They wandered and staggered, sick at biart ; since each 
step might be for the worse. 

They wandered and staggered, miserably ; and the man 
began to sigh, and the woman to cry. 

At last they were so exhausted, they sat down in despair ; 
and, in a fow minutes, they were a couple of snow-heaps. 

Mr. Coventry was the first to soo all the danger they ran 
by this course. 

“For God’s sake, let us go on ! ” ho said ; “ if wo once 
get benumbed, we are lost. We must keep moving, till help 
comes to us.” 

Then they staggered, and stumbled on again, till they both 
sank into a deep snow-drift. , 

They extricated themselves, but, oh, when they felt that 
deep cold snow all round them, it was a foretaste of the 
grave. 

The sun had set, it was bitterly cold, and still the enormous 
flakes fell, and doubled tho darkness of the night. 

They staggered and stumbled on, not now with any hope 
of extricating* themselves from the fatal mountain, hut merely 
to keep the blood alive in their veins. And, when they were 
exhausted, they sat down, and soon were heaps of snow. 

While they sat thus, side by side, thinking no more of love, 
or any other thing but this : should they ever seo tho sun rise, 
or sit by a fireside again ? suddenly they heard a sound in tho 
air behind them, and, in a moment, wliat seemed a pack of 
hounds in full cry, passed close over their heads* 

They uttered a loud cry. 

“ We are saved ! ” cried Grace. “ Mr. Baby is hunting 
as with his dogs. That was the echo/’ 

Coventry groaned. “What scent would lie?” said he. 
u Those bounds were in the air ; a hundred strong.” 
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' N^hervspoke for a moment, and then ft was Grace who 
broke the terrible silenek 
\ xert Gabriel Howds ! ” 

< <hThe Gabriel hounds; that run before calamity 1 Mr. 
* Coventry, there’s nothing to be done now, but to make our 
peace with God. For you are a dead man, and I’m a dead 
woman. My poor papa ! poor Mr. Little ! M 

; She kneeled down on the snow, and prayed patiently, 
and prepared to deliver up her innocent soul to Him who 
gave it. 

Not so her companion. He writhed away from death. He 
groaned, he sighed, he cursed, he complained. What was 
Baby thinking of, to let them perish? 

Presently he shonted out , — u I'll not die this dog's death, 
I will not. I’ll save myself, and come back for you.** 

The girl prayed on, and never heeded him. 

But he was already on his feet, and set off ’to run : and 
he actually did go blundering on, for a furlong and more, and 
fell into a mountain- stream, swollen by floods, which whirled 
him along with it, like a feather. It was not deep enough to 
drown him by submersion, but it rolled him over and over 
again, and knocked him* against rocks and stones, and would 
infallibly have .destroyed him, but that a sudden sharp turn in 
the current drove him, at last, against a projecting tree, which 
he clutched, and drew himsolf out with infinite difficulty. But, 
when he tried to walk, his limbs gave way; and he sank, 
fainting, on the ground, and the remorseless snow soon 
covered his prostrate body. 

All this time, Grace Garden was kneeling on the snow, and 
was, literally, a heap °of snow. She was patient and composed 
now, and felt a gentle sleep stealing over her. 

That sleep would have been her death. 

But, all of a sudden, something heavy touched her clothes, 
and startled her, and two dark objects passed her. 

They were animals. 

In a moment it darted through her mind that animals are 
wiser than man in some things. She got up with difficulty, 
for her limbs were stiffened, and followed them. 

Tie dark forms struggled on before. They knew the 
ground, and soon took her to . the edge of that very stream 
into which Coventry had fallen. 

Tbejr all throe went within a yard of Mr, Coventry, and 
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still they pursued their way; aid Grace hoped, 
making for some shelter. She nffl oalled ilottcl 
Covontiy, thinking he must he, on opto her. lint ha ihact 
not recovered his senses. ** V*X ' 

Unfortunately, tho cry startled the sliecp, and they * 

rush, and she could not keep up with them ; she toiled, she 
called, she prayed for strength ; hut they left her behind, and 
she could see their very formsno more. , Then she cried out 
in agony, and still, with that power of self- excitement, which 
her sex possess in an eminent degree, she struggled on and, 
on, beyond her strength, till, at last, she foil down from sheer 
exhaustion, and the snow fell fast upon her body* 

But, even as she lay, she heard a tinkling. She took it 
for sheep-bells, and started up once more, and once more cried * 
to Mr. Coventry ; and this time he heard her, and shook off 
his deadly lethargy, and tried to hobble towards her voice. 

Meantime, Grace struggled towards tho sound, and lo, a 
light was before her, a light gleaming red and dullish in the 
laden atmosphere. With her remnant of life and strength, she 
dashed at it, and found a wall in her way. She got over it 
somehow, and saw the light quite close, and hoard the ringing 
of steel on steel. 

She criod out for help, for she felt herself failing. She 
tottered along the wall of the building, searching for a door. 
She found tho porch. She found the church door*' But by this 
time she was quite spent ; her senses reeled ; her cry was a moan. 

She knocked once with her hands. She tried to knock 
again; but tho door flew suddenly open, and, in ike vain 
endeavour to knock again, her holploss body, like a pillar of 
snow, fell forward ; but Henry Little caugbt her directly, and 
then she clutched him feebly, by mere instinct. 

He utyered a cry of love and alarm. She opened her filmy 
eyes, and stared at him. Her cold neck and white cheek 
rested on his bare and glowixig arm. 

Tho moment ho saw it was really Grace Garden that had 
fallen inanimate into his arms, Henry Tattle uttered a loud cry 
of love and terror, and, putting his other sinewy am under 
hor, earned her swiftly off to his fires, uttering little moans of 
fear and pity as he went ; he laid her down by the fire, and 
darted to tho forge, and blew it to a white heat ; and then 
darted back to her, and kissed her cold hands with pretty 
moans of love; and then blew up the other fires: and then 
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baok to her, and patted her hands, and kissed them with all 
his soul, and drew them to his bosom to warm them; and 
drew her head to his heart to warn her ; and all with pretty 
moans of love, and fear, and pity ; and the tears rained out of 
his. eyes at sight of her helpless condition, and the tears fell 
upon her brow and, her hands : and all this vitality and love 
soon electrified her: she opened, her eyes, and smiled faintly, 
hut such a smile, and murmured, 14 It’s you,” and closed her 
•-.yog again. 

Then ho panted out, “ Yes, it is I, — a friend. I won’t 
hurt you, — I won't tell you how I love you any more, — only 
live ! Don’t give way. You shall marry who you like. You 
shall never be thwarted, nor worried, nor made love to again ; 
only be bravo and live ; don’t rob the world of the only angel 
that is in it. Have mercy, and live ! I’ll never ask mofo of 
you than that. Oh, how pale ! I am frightened. Cursed 
fires, have you no warmth in you ? ” And ho was at tho 
bellows again. And the next moment hack to her, imploring 
her, and sighing over her, and saying the wildest, sweetest, 
drollest things, such as only those who love can say, in 
moments when hearts are bursting. 

How now ? Her cheek that was so white is pink — pinker 
— red — scarlet. She is blushing. 

She had closed her eyes at Love’s cries. Perhaps she was 
not altogether *nnwilling to hear that divine music of the 
heart, so long as she was not bound to reply and remonstrate, 
— being insensible. 

But now she speaks, faintly, but clearly, *' Don’t bo 
frightened. I promise not to die. Pray don’t cry so.” Then 
she put out hor hand to him, and turned her head away, and 
cried herself, gently, but plenteoosly. 

Henry, kneeling by her, clasped the hand sho lent him with 
both his, and drew it to his panting heart in ecstasy. 

Grace’s cheeks were rosy red. 

They remained so a little whilo in silence. 

Henry’s heart was too full of beatitude to speak. Ho 
drew her a little nearer to the glowing fires, to revivo her 
quite ; but still kneeled by her, and clasped her hand to his 
heart. She felt it beat, and turned her blushing brow away, 
but made no resistance : she was too weak. 

u Hallo ! ” cried a new voice, that jarred with the whole 
scene; and Mr. Covontry hobbled in sight. He gazed in 
utter amazement on the picture before him. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Grace snatched her hand from Henry, and raised herself with 
a vigour that contrasted with her late weakness. “ Oh, it is 
Mr. Coventry. How wicked of me to forget I$fan for a moment I 
Thank Heaven yon are alive. v Where have you been ? ” 

u I fell into tho mountain stream, and it rolled me down, 
nearly to hero. I think I must have fainted on the bank. I 
found myself lying covered with snow ; it was your beloved 
voice that recalled me to life.” 

Henry turned yellow, and rose to his feet. ? 

Grace observed him, and replied, “ Oh, Mr. Coventry, this 
is too high-flown. Lot ns both return thanks to the Almighty, 
who has preserved us, and, in the next place, to Mr. Little : 
we should both be dead but for him.” Then, before be could 
reply, she turned to Little, and said, beseechingly, “ Mi% 
Coventry has been the companion of my danger.” 

** Oh, I’ll do the best I can % him,” said Henry, dog- 
gedly. “ Draw nearer the fire, sir.” He then put somo coal 
on the forge, and blew up an amazing fire : he also gave the 
hand-bellows to Mr. Coventry, and sot him to blow at the 
small grates in tho mausoleum. Ho then produced a pair of 
wollen stockings, “ Now, Miss Carden,” said he, “ just step 
into that pew, if you please, and make a dressing-room of it.” 

She demurred, faintly, but he insisted, and put her into 
the great pew, and shut her in. 

“ And now, please take off your shoes and stockings, and 
hand them over tho pew to me.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Little ; you are giving yoursolf so much trouble.” 

“ Nonsense. Do wbat you are bid.” -He said this a little 
roughly. 

“ I’ll do whatevor you bid me,” said she, meekly : and 
instantly took off hor dripping shoes, and stockings, and 
handed them over the pow. She rocoived, in return, a nice 
warm pair of worsted stockings. 

“ Put on theso directly,” said he, u while I warm your 
shoes.” 

Ho dashed all the wot he could out of the shoes, and, 
taking them to tho forge, put hot cinders in : he shook tho 
cinders up and down the shoos so quickly, they had not time 
to bum, but only to warm and dry them. He advised Coventry 
to do the same, and said he was sorry he had only one pair of 
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stocking*? to lead. And that was ft lie ; for lie wfts gla^ lie had 
only one pair to land. When he had quite dried the shoes, ho 
turned round, and found Grace was peeking over the pew, and 
looking intolerably lovely in the fire-light. Be kissed the 
shoes furtively, and gave them to her* She shook her head in 
a remonstrating way, but her eyes filled. 

He turned away, and, rousing all his generous manhood, 
said, “ Now you must both eat something, before you go.” 
Be produced a Yorkshire pie, and some bread, and a bottle of 
wine. Be gave Mr. Coventry a saucepan, and set him to heat 
the wine ; then turned up his sleeves to the shoulder, blew his 
bellows, and, with his pincers, took a lath of steel and placed 
it in the white embers. “I have only got one knife, and 
you won’t like to eat with that. I must forgo you one 
apieco/’ 

Then Grace camo out, and stood looking on, while he 
forged knives, like magic, before the eyes of his astonished 
guests. Her feet were now as warm as a toast, and her healthy 
young body could resist alUhe rest. She stood, with her back 
to the nearest pew, and her hands against the pew too, and 
looked with amazement, and dreamy complacency, at the 
strange sceno before her: a scone well worthy of Salvator 
liosa ; though, in fact, that painter never had tho luck to hit 
on so vanegated a subject. 

Three broad bands of light shot from tho fires, expanding 
in size, but weakening in intensity. .These lights, and the 
candles at the west end, revealed in a strange combination tho 
middle ages, tho nineteenth century, and eternal nature. 

Nature first. Snow-gleaming on the windows. Oh, it was 
cosy to see it gleam, and sparkle, and to think, “Aha! you 
all but killed me ; now King Fire warms both thee and me.” 
Snow-flakes, of enormous size, softly descending, and each 
appearing a diamond brooch, as it passed through the channels 
of fiery ligh 

The middle ages. — Massive old arches, chipped and Btained; 
a mouldering aliarpiece, dog’s-eared, (Henry had nailed it up 
again all but the top corner, and in it still faintly gleamed the 
Virgin’s golden crown.) Pulpit, richly carved, but mouldering: 
gaunt walls, streaked and stained by time. At the west end, 
ono saint— the last of many— lit by two candles, and glowing 
ruby red across the intervening gulf of blackness : on the 
nearest wall an, inscription, that still told, in rusty letters, how 
Giles do la Beche had charged his lands with six marks a year 
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for over, to buy bread and white watered herrings, the same to 
be brought into Cairahopo Church every Sunday in Lent, and 
given to two poor men and four women ; and the same on 
Good Friday with a penny dole, and, on that day, the clerk to 
toll the bell at three of the clock after noon, and read the 
lamentation of a sinner, and receive one g*o#L ; 

Ancient monuments, sculptures with here an mk gone, and 
here a head, that yet looked half alive in the weird apd partial 
light. 

And between one of those medieval sculptures, and that 
mouldering ’picture of the Virgin, stood a living horse, munch- 
ing his com ; and in the foreground was a p&riable forge, a 
mausoleum turned into fires and hot plate, and a young man, 
type of his century, forging table knives amidst the wrecks of 
another age. 

When Grace had taken in the whole scene with wonder, her 
eye was absorbed by this one figure, a model of manly strength, 
and skill, and grace. How lightly he stepped ; how easily his 
left arm blew the coals to a white heat, with blue flames rising 
from them. How deftly he drew out the white steel. With 
what tremendous force his first blows fell, and scattered hot 
steel around. Yet all that force was regulated to a hair-^he 
beat, he moulded, ho never broke. Then came the lighter 
blows ; and not one left the steel as it found it. , In less than 
a minute the bar was a blade. It was work incredibly unlike 
his method in carving ; *yot, at a glance, Grace saw it was also 
perfection, hut in an opposite stylo. In carving, the hand of 
a countess ; in forging, a blacksmith's arm. 

She gassed with secret wonder and admiration; and the 
comparison was to the disadvantage of Mr. Coventry ; for ho 
sat shivering, and the other seemed all f)ower. And women 
adore power. 

When Little had forged the knives and forks, and two 
deep saucers, with magical celerity, he plunged them into 
water a minute, and they hissed ; ho sawed off the rim of a 
pew, and fitted handles. 

Then he washed his face and hands, and made himself dry 
and glowing; let down his sleeves, and served them some 
Yorkshire pie, and bread, and salt, and stirred’ a little sugar 
into the wine, and poured it into the saucers* 

“ How eat a bit, both of you, before you go.” 

Mr. Coventry responded at once to the invitation. 

But Grace said timidly, *' Yes, if you will eat with Us. n 
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u No, no,” said lie. “ I've not been porislied with enow, 
nor rolled in a river.” 

Grace hesitated still ; out Coventry attacked the pie directly. 
It was delicious. “By Jove, sir,’ 1 said he, “you aro the 
prince of blacksmiths.” 

“ Blacksmiths ! ” said Grace, colouring high. But Little 
only smiled satirically, 

Grace, who was really faint with hunger, now ato a little ; 
and then the host made her sip some wine. 

The food and wine did Mr. Coventry so much good, that 
he began to recover his superiority, and expressed his obliga- 
tions to Henry in a tone which was natural, and not meant to 
be offensive ; but yet it was so, under all the circumstances : 
there was an underlying tone of condescension. It made Grace 
fear he would offer Henry his purse at leaving. 

Henry himself writhed under it ; but said nothing. Grace, 
however, saw his ire, his mortification, ami liis jealousy, in his 
face, and that irritated her ; but she did not choose to show 
either of the men how much it angered her. 

She was in a most trying situation, and all the woman’s 
wit and tact were keenly on their guard. 

What she did was this : she did not utter ono word of 
romonstranco, hut sho addressed most of lior remarks to Mr. 
Little ; and, though the remarks were nothing in thomselves, 
she contrived to throw profound respect into them. Indeed, 
she went beyond respoct. She took the tone of an inferior 
addressing a superior. 

This was nicely calculated to soothe Henry, and also to 
make Coventry, who was a man of tact, chan go his own 
mannor. 

Nor was it altogether without that effect. But then it 
annoyed Coventry, and made him wish to end it. 1 

After a while he said, “ My dear Grace, it can’t be far 
from Baby HaJl. I think you had better let me take you homo 
at once.” 

Grace coloured high, and bit her lip. 

Henry was green with jealous anguish. 

“ Are you quite recovered, yoursell ? ” said Grace, demurely, 
to Mr. Coventry. 

“ Quite ; thanks to this good follow’s hospitality.” 

“ Then would you mind going to Baby, and sending some 
people for me? I really fool hardly equal to fresh exertion 
just yet.” 
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This proposal brought a flush of pleasure to Henry's cheek, 
and mortified Mr. Coventry cruelly in his turn. 

“What, go and leave you here? Surely }*ou cannot be 
serious.” 

“ Oh, I don't wish you to leave me. Only you seemed in 
a hurry.” ** 

Henry was miserable again. 

Coventry did not let well alone. He alluded delicately 
but tenderly to what had passed between them, and said he 
could not bear her out of his sight until she was safe at Baby. 
The words and the tone were those of a lover, and Henry was 
in agony : thereupon Grace laughed it off. “ JNfot bear me out 
of your sight!” said she. “Why, you ran away from mo, 
and tumbled into the river. Ha! ha! liat And” (very 
seriously) “wo should both be in another world but for 
Mr. Little.” 

“ You are very cruel,” said Mr. Coventry. “ When you 
gave up in despair, I van for help. You punish me for failure; 
punish mo savagely.” 

“Yes, I was ungenerous,” said Grace. “Forgive me.” 
But she said it rather coolly, and not *witli a very penitent air. 

She added an explanation more calculated to please Henry 
than him. “Your gallantry is always graceful; and it is 
charming, in a drawing-room ; hut in this wild place, and just 
after escaping the grave, let us talk like sensible people. If 
you and I set out for Baby Hall alone, we shall lose our way 
again, and perish, to a certainty. But I think Mr. Little must 
know the way to Baby Hall.” 

“ Oh, then,” said Coventry, catching at her idea, “perhaps 
Mr. Littlo would add to the great obligation under which he 
has laid us both by going to Baby Hall and sending assistance 
hither?” 

“ I caiTt do that,” said Henry, roughly. 

“ And that is not at all what I was going to propose,” ^aid 
Grace, quietly. “ But perhaps you would bo so good as to go 
with us to Baby Hall ? Then I should fool safe ; and I want 
Mr. Baby to thank you, for I feel how cold and unmeaning all 
I have said to you is ; I iSteem to have no words.” Her voice 
faltered, and her sweet eyes filled. 

“ Miss Carden,” said tho young man, gravely, “ I can’t do 
that. Mr. Baby is no friend of mine, and he is a bigoted old 
man, who would turn me out of this place if he knew. Como, 
now, when you talk about gratitude to me for not letting you 
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be starved to deaths you make rife blush. 1$ there a mm in 
the world that wouldn’t ?— But this I do my* itwouldbe 
rather, hard if you two were to go away, and oat my throat in 
return ; and, if you open your mouths ever so little, either of 
you, you will cut my throat. Why, ask yourselves, have I set 
up my workshop in such a place as this,— by choice ? It takes 
a stout heart to work hero; I can tell you, and a stoat heart to 
sleep here over dead hones.” 

u I see it all. The Trades Unions ! ” 

“That is it. So, now, there are only two ways. 'Ion must 
, promise me never to breathe a word to any living soul, or I 
must give up my livelihood, and leave the country*” 

“ What, cannot you trust me ? Oh, Mr* Little! ” 

“ No, no ; it’s this gentleman. He is a stranger to me, 
you know ; and, you see, my life may be at stake, qg well as my 
means.” 

“ Mr. Coventry is a gentleman, and a man of honour. He 
^ is incapable of betraying you.” ; 

“ I should hope so,” said Coventry. “ I pledge you the 
word of a gentleman I will never let any human creature know 
that you are working here.” 

“.Give me your hand on that, if you please.” 

Coventry gave him his hand with warmth and evident 
sincerity. 

Young Little was reassured. “ Come,” said he, “ I feel I 
can trust you both. And, sir, Miss Carden will tell you what 
happened to me in Cheetham’s works ; and then you will 
understand what I risk upon vour honour.” 

“ I accept the responsibility ; and I thank you for giving 
me this opportunity to show you how deeply I feel indebted to 
you.” 

u That is square enough. Well, now my mind is at ease 
about that, I'll tell you what I'll do ; I won't take you quite to 
Baby Hall ; but I'll take you so near to it you can't miss it : 
and then I’ll go back to my work.” 

Ho sighed deeply at the lonely prospect, and Grace 
heard him. 

“ Come,” said he, almost viokltly, and led the way out of 
the church. But he stayed behind to lock the door, and then 
joined them. 

They all three went together, Grace in the middle, 

There was now but little snow falling, and the air was not 
so thick ; but it was most laborious walking, and soon Mr. 
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Covtetr stiff and in pain, foil »* little behind, and 
groaned as to,JbiO:bbkd on. / 

Grace whispered to Henry : “ Begenomus. He has hurt 
himself so.’VV^^* 

This mads IStSiy groan in .return. But be said nothing. 
He just turned bam to Coventry, — “ You can’t get on without 
help, sir; lean on me.” u 

The act was friendly, the 'tone surly. Coventry accepted 
the act, and noted the tone in his memory. 

When Grace had done this, she saw Henry misunderstood 
it, and she was sorry, and waited an opportunity to restore the 
balance : but, ere one came, a bell was heard in the air ; the, 
great alarm-bell of Baby Hall. 

Then faint voices were heard of people calling to «aoh other 
here and there in the distance. 

“ What .is it ? ” asked Grace. > * 

Henry repliod , — “ What should it be? The whole country 
is out after you. Mr. Baby has sense enough for that” 

u Oh, I hope they will not see the light in the church, and 
find you out.” 

“ You are very good to think of that. Ah I there’s a bon- 
fire; and here comes a torch. I must go and quench my, fires. 
Good-by, Miss Carden. Good evoning, sir.” 

With this, he retired ; but, as ho went, he sighed. 

Grace said to Coventry, — “ Oh, I forgot tt> ask him a 
question ; ” and ran after him. “ Mr. Little f ” 

He heard and caine back to her. 

She was violently agitated. “ I can’t leave you so,” she 
said. “ Give me your hand.” 

He gave it her. 

“ I mortified you ; and you have saved.me.” She took his 
hafid, and, holding it gently in both her little palms, sobbed 
out, — “ Qh, ’think of something I can do, to show my gratitude, 
my esteem. Pray, pray, pray.” 

“Wait two years for me.” 

“ Oh, not that. I don’t mean that.” 

“ That or nothing. In two years I’ll be as good a gentle- 
man as he is. I’m not fisking my life in that church lor 
nothing. If you have one grain of pity or esteem for me, wait 
two years.” 

“ Incurable 1 ” she murmured : but ho was gone. 

Coventry heard the prayer. That was loud and earnest 
enough. Her reply he could not hear. 
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She rejoined him, and the torch came rapidly forward. 

It was carried by a lass, with her gown pinned nearly to 
her knees, and displaying powerful and grand limbs : she was 
crying, like the tendorqsi woman, and striding through the 
snow, like a young giant. . - 

When the snow first came down, Mr. Raby merely ordered 
large fires to be lighted and fed in his guests’ bedrooms ; he 
feared nothing worse for them than a good wetting. 

When dinner-time came without them, he began to be 
anxious, and sent a servant to the little public-house, to inquire 
. if they wore there. 

The servant had to walk through tho snow, and had been 
gone about an hour, and Mr. Rahy was walking nervously up 
and down the ball, when J ael Deuce burst in at the front door, 
as white as a sheet, and gasped out in his face : “ the 

GABRIEL HOUNDS ! ” 

Raby ran out directly, and sure enough, that strange pack 
were passing in full cry over the very house. It was appalling. 
He was dumb with awe for a moment. Then he darted into 
the kitchen and ordered them to ring the great alarm-bell 
incessantly : then into tho yard, and sent messengers to the 
village, and to all his tenants, and in about an hour there were 
fifty torches, and as many slieep-bells, directed upon Cairnhopo 
liill ; and, as men and boys came in from every quarter, to 
know why Raby’e great alarm-bell was ringing, they were 
armed with torches, and sent up Cairnhope. 

At last the servant returned from the “ Colley Dog,” with 
the alarming tidings that Miss Carden and Mr. Covontry had 
gone up the hill, and never returned. This, howover, was 
hardly news. The XJabriel hounds always ran before calamity. 

At about eleven o’clock, there being still no news of them, 
Jael Dence came to Mr. liaby wringing her hands. “ Why do 
all tho men go east for them ? ” 

“ Rccauso they are on the oast side.” 

“ How can ye tell that ? They have lost thoir way.” 

“ I am afraid so,” groaned Raby, 

“ Then why do you send all the men as if they hadn’t lost 
their way ? East side of Cairnhope ! why, that is where they 
ought to be, but it is not where they are, man.” 

“You aro a good girl, and I’m a fool,” cned Baby. 
« Whoever comes in after this, I’ll send them up by the old 
dmroh.” 
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** Give me a torch, and I’ll run myself/ 1 

“ Ay, do, and I’ll put on my boots, and after you.” 

Then Jael got a torch, and kilted her gown to her knees, 
and went striding through the snow with desperate vigour, 
crying as she went, for her fear was great and her hope was 
small, from the moment she heard the Gabriel hounds, 

Owing to the torch, Grace saw her first, and uttered a 
little scream : a loud scream of rapture replied : the torch 
went anywliero, and gentle and simple were locked in each 
other’s arms, Jael sobbing for very joy after terror, and Grace 
for sympathy, and also because she wanted to cry, on more 
accounts than one. r 

Another torch canio chi, and Jaed cried triumphantly, 
“ This way, ISquire ! She is here ! ” and kissed her violently 
again. 

Mr. Kaby came up, and took her in his arms, without a 
word, being brokon with emotion : and, after he had shaken 
Coventry by both hands, they all turned homewards, and went 
so fast that Coventry gave in with a groan. 

Tlien Grace told daolwhnt had befallen him, and just then 
aimiliei lotvli c.iim m. In Id b\ Gn»rg<* Uio hlack'-mit h, wlio, at 
siglit of the p«rt\. uttriid a cheer. :m<l danced upon 

tin- Slin^ . 

*’ lichnNr in »\\ , r 1 said daG. “ and hriv’b llio gontluiuau sore 
inut in the river ; Goordie, come and make a chair with me.” 

George obeyed, and put out his hands, with the lingers 
upwards ; Jael did the same, with the fingers downwards ; they 
look hands, and, putting their stalwart arms under Coventry, 
told him to fling an arm round each of their necks : ho did so, 
and up lie went; he uas no more than a feather to this pair, 
tin; strongest man and woman in Cairnhope. 

As they went along, he' told them his adventure in the 
stream, and’, when they heard it, they ejaculated to each other, 
and condoled with him kindly, and assured him he was alive by 
a miracle. 

They reached Kaby, and, in the great hall, the Squire 
collected his people and gavo his orders. *%Stop the bell. 
1) roach a barrel of ale, and keep open house, so long as malt, 
and bacon, and cheese last. Turn neither body nor beast from 
luy door this night, or may God shut His gate in your faces. 
Here are two guineas, George, to ring- the church bells, you 
and your fellows ; but sup here first. Cans of hot water 
upstairs, for m. Lay supper, instead of dinner ; brow a bowl 

N 
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of punch. light all the If ate candles* as if it was Christmas 
eve. But first down on your knees, all of ye, whilst 1 thank 
God, Who has baffled those Gabriel Hell-hounds for once, and 
saved a good man and a bonny lass from a dog's death/’ 

They all went down on their knees, on the marble floor, 
directly, and the Squire uttered a few words of hearty thanks- 
giving, and there was scarcely a dry eye. 

Then the guests went upstairs, and had their hoi baths, 
wad changed their clothes, and came down to suppei; in the 
biasing room. 

Whilst they were at supper, the old servant, who waited on 
them, said something in a low voice to his master. He replied 
that he would speak to the man in ’the hall. 

As soon as ho was gone, Miss Carden said in French, 
“ Did you hear that? 1 ' 

“ No.” 

u Well, I did. Now, mind your promise. We shall have 
to fib. You had better say nothing. Let mo speak for you ; 
ladies fib so much hotter than gentlemen.’* 

Mr. Baby came back, and Grace waited to see if he would 
tell her. I don’t think he intended to, at first; but he 
observed her eyes inquiring, and said, u One of the men, who 
was out after you to-night, has brought in word there is a light 
in Gaimhope old church.” 

u Do you believe it ? ” 

** No. But it is a curious thing ; a fortnight ago (I think 
I told yon) a shepherd brought me the same story. Ho had 
seen the church on fire ; at least he said so. But mark the 
paralysing effect of superstition. My presont informant no 
sooner saw this light — probably a reflection from one of the 
distant torches — tha n he coolly gave up searching for you. 
‘ They are dead/ says he, * and the spirits in the .old church 
ore saying mass for their souls. I’ll go to supper. 1 So he 
came here to drink my ale, and tell his cock-and-bull story.” 

Grace put in her word with a sweet, candid face. 41 Sir, 
if there had been a light in that church, should we not have 
seen it V ” 

u Why, of course you would : you must have been within a 
hundred yards of it in your wanderings. I never thought of that.” 

Grace breathed again. - ' 

41 However, we shall soon know. I have sent George and 
ftuofckefr mun right up to the church to look. It is quite dear 
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Grace felt very anxious, but she forced on a tareless air. 
w And suppose, alter all, there should be a light? w 

14 Then George has his orders to come hack and tell me.; 
if there is a light, it is no ghost nor spirit, but some Smuggler, 
or poacher, or vagrant, who i & ^desecrating that sacred place} 
and I shall turn out with fifty men, and surround the church, 
and capture the scoundrel, and* make an example of hiiaa.” 

Grace turned cold, and looked at Mr. Coventry. She 
surprised a twinkle of satisfaction in his eye* She never 
forgot it. 

She sat cm thorns, and was so distraite she could hardly 
answer the simplest question. . f \ * * 

At last, after an hour of cruel suspense, the servant came 
in, and said, 44 George is come hack, sir.’* 

44 Oh, pleaso let him come in here, and tell Us.” 

44 By all means. Send him in.*’ 

George appeared, the next moment, in the doorway. 
“ Well ? ” said Mr. llaby. 

4 4 Well ? M said Grace, pale, but self-possessed* 

44 Well,” said George, sulkily, 44 it is all a lie. Th’ old 
church is as black as my hat.” 

44 I thought as much,” said Mr. Itaby. “ There, go and 
get your supper.” 

Soon after this Grace went up to bed, and dael came to 
her, and they talked by the fire while she was curling her hair. 
Sho was in high spirits, and Jael eyed her with wonder and 
curiosity. 

44 But, Miss,” said Jacl, 44 the magpie was right Oh, the 
foul bird ! That’s the only bird that wouldn’t go info the ark 
with Noah and his folk*” 

44 Indeed 1 I was not awaro of the circumstance. 11 

44 ’Twas. so, Miss ; and I know the reason. A Very old 
woman told me.” 

44 Sho must have been very old indeed, to bo an authority 
on that Bubjcct Well, what was the reason ? ” 

44 She liked better to perch on the roof of th’ ark, and 
jabber over the drowning world ; that was why* So, ever 
after that, when a magpie flies across, turn back, or look to 
meet ilMuck.” 

44 That is to say the worst creatures are stronger than their 
Creator, and can bring us bad luck against His will. And you 
call yourself n Christian ? Why this is Paganism. They were 
frightened at ravens, and you at magpies. A fig for your 

n2 
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magpies ! and another for your Gabriel hounds 1 Gy4 i» high 
above them all." 

“ Ay, sure : but these are signs of His will. Trouble and 
all comes from God. And so, whenever you see a magpie, or 
hear those terrible hounds " 

“ Then tremble ! for it is all to end in a bowl of punch, 
and u roaring fire ; and Mr. liaby, that passes for a Tartar, 
being so kind to me ; and me being in bettor spirits than I 
have been for ever so long." 

“ Oh, Miss 1 " 

“And oh, Miss, to you. Why, what is the mattor ? I 
have boen in danger ! Very well ; am I the first V I have 
Had an adventure ! AH the better. Besides, it has shown me 
what good hearts there are in the world, yours amongst tlio 
rest." (Kissing her.) “ Now, don’t interrupt, hut listen to 
the words of the wise and their dark sayings. Excitement is 
a blessing. Young ladies need it more than anybody. Half 
the foolish things wo do, it is because the old people aro so 
stupid and don’t provide us enough innocent excitement. 
Dancing till five is a good tiling now and then; only that is 
too bi'dily, and <nd- in a hradachr, and filing sltipidei th/m 
J hit to-night, what giurinus ovritrim nt ! Too hit" l»>r 
drenched with snow- 1< on :• monniain an\i«'t\ 
v-.ir • -tin- Gabriel liouinU • ■ it rn i - ih^paii- lesignaiiou 
sudden lei iei — waini stockings ilelightful .^'mpnthy- -petti d 
on every side — hungry- happy — lives — punch 1 I never lived 
till to-night — I never relbhcd life till now. How could I ? I 
never saw Death nor Danger near enough to bo worth a straw." 

Jacl made no attempt to arrest this, flow of spirits. She 
waited quietly for a single pan*;*, and then she laid her lmml 
on the young lady’s, and, fastening her eyes on her, she said, 
quietly, — 

“ You have seen /i/w." 

Grace Carden’s face was scarlet in a moment, and she 
looked, with a rueful imploring glance, into those great grey 
searching eyes of duel Deuce. 

Her fine silvery tones of eloquence went oif into a little 
piteous whine. “ You are very cunning — to believe in a 
magpie." And she hid her blushing face in her hands. Bbe 
took an early opportunity of sending this too sagacious rustic 
to bed. 


Next day Mr. Coventry was so stiff and sore he ilul not 
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come down to breakfast. But Grace Garden, though very 
sleepy, made her appearance, and had a most affectionate con- 
versation with Mr. Baby. She asked leave to christen him 
again. 44 I must call you something, you know, after all this. 
Mr. Baby is Cold. Godpapa is childish. What do you say to 
— - ' Uncle V" 

He said he should bo dojighted. Then she dipped her 
forefingor in water. He drew back with horror. 

“ Come, young lady,” said he, “I know it is an age of 
burlesque. But let us spare the sacraments, and the altar, 
and such trifles.” 

“I’m not half so wicked as you think,” sjSid Grace* Then 
she wrote 44 uncle ” on his brow, and so^gettlod that matter. 

Mr. Coventry came down about noon, and resumed his < 
courtship. He was very tender, spoke of the perils they had 
endured together as an additional tie, and pressed his suit with 
ardour. 

But he found a groat change in the lady, 

Yesterday, on Cairnhope .Peak, she was passive, but soft 
and complying. To-day she was polite, but cool, and as 
slippery as an eel. There was no pinning her. 

And, at last, she said, 4 ‘ The fact is, I’m thinking of our 
great preservation, and more inclined to pray than flirt, for 
once.” 

44 And so aoh I,” said the man of tact ; 44 but what I offer is 
a sacred and life-long affection.” 

44 Oh, of course.” 

44 A few hours ago you did me the honour to listen to me. 
You evon hinted I might speak to your father.” 

44 No, no. I only asked if you had spoken to him.” 

44 I will not contradict you. I will trust to your own 
candour. # Dear Grace, tell me, have I been so unfortunate as 
to offend you since then ? ” 

44 No.” 

44 Have I lost your respect ? ” 

44 Oh, no.” 

44 Have I forfeited your good opinion ? ” 

44 Dear me, no.” (A little pettishly.) 

44 Then how is it that I love you better, if possible, than 
yesterday ; and you seem not to like mo so well as yester- 
day ? ” ‘ 

44 One is not always in the same humour.” 

u Then you don't like me to-day ? ” 
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M Oh yes, but 1 do; And I shall always like you ; if you 
don’t tease mo, and urge me toe much. It is hardly fait to 
bamy me so ; I am only a girl, and girls make such mistakes 
sometimes.” * 

“ That is true ; they marry on too short" an acquaintance. 
But you have known me more than two years, and in all that 
time have I once given you reason to think that you had a 
rival in my admiration, my love ? ” v 

f s 1 never watched you to see. But all that time you have 
certainly honoured me with your attention, and I do believe 
you love me more than I deserve. Please do not be angry : do 
not be mortified. There is no occasion ; I am resolved not to 
marry Until I am of age ; that is all : and where’s tho harm of 
that?” > 

fi I will wait your pleasure ; all I ask you, at present, is 
to relieve me of my fears, by engaging yourself to me/* 

“ Ah ; but I have always been warned against long engage- 
ments.” 

“ Long engagements t Why, how old are yon, may I ask ? ” 
“ Only nineteen. Give me a little time to think.” 
u If I wait till you are of age, that mil be two yean” 
u Just about. I was nineteen on the 12th of December. 
What is the matter ? ” 

** Oh, nothing. A sudden twinge. A man does not get 
.rolled over sharp rocks, by a mountain torrent, for nothing.” 

“ No, indeed/’ 

“ Never mind that, if I’m not to be punished in my heart 
as well. This * resolution, not to many for two years, is it 
your own idea ? or has somebody put it into your head since 
we stood on Cairnhope, and looked at Bollinghope ? ” 

“Please give me credit for it,” said Grace, turning very 
red : u it is the only sensible one I have had for a long time.” 
Mr. Coventry groaned aloud, and turned very pale, 

Grace said she wanted to go upstairs for her work, and so 
got away from him. 

She turned at the door, and saw him sink into a chair, 
with an agony in his face that was quite new to him. 

She fled to her own room, to think it all over, and she 
entered it so rapidly that she caught Jael crying, and rocking 
herself before the fire. 

The moment she came in Jael got up, and affected to be 
* very busy > arranging things ; but always kept her back turned 
to Grace* * 14 



, $he young kdy gat down, And leaned her cheek on hbr 
handy and reflected very sadly and seriously on the misery she 
had Jolt in the drawing-room, and the tears she had found here. 

Accustomed to make others bright and happy by her bare 
presence, this beautiful and unselfish young creature was 
shocked at the misery she was sowing around her, and all for 
something her judgment told her would prove a chimera. And 
again she asked herself was dm brave enough, and selfish 
enough, to defy her father and her godfather, whose mind was 
written so clearly in that terrible inscription. 

She sat there, cold at heart, a long time, and at last came 
to a desperate resolution. t 

“Give me my writing-desk.” * 

Jaei broughtit her. 

u Sit down there where I can see you ; and don't hid# 
your tears from me. I want to see you cry, I want every 
help. I wasn’t bom to make everybody miserable; I am 
going to end it.” 

She wrote a little, and then she stopped, and sighed ; then 
she wrote a little more, and stopped, and sighed. Then she 
burned the letter, and began again ; and ns she wrote, she 
sighed ; and as she wrote on, she moaned. 

And, as she wrote on, the tears began to fall upon the 
paper. 

K was piteous to see the struggle of this lovely girl, and 
the patient fortitude that could"sigh, and moan, and weep, yet 
go on doing the brave act that made her sigh, and moan, and 
weep. * 

At last, the letter was finished, and* directed ; And Grace 
put it in her bosom, and dismissed Jael abruptly, almost 
harshly, and sat down, cold and miserable, before the fire. 

At dinner-time, her eyes were so red she would not appear. 
She pleaded headache, and dined in her own room. 

Meantime Mr. Coventry passed a bitter time. 

He had he^rd young Little say, “ Wait two years.” And 
now Grace was evading and procrastinating, and so, literally, 
obeying that young man, with all manner of false pretences. 
This was a revelation, and cast back a bright light on many 
suspicions things he had observed in the church* 

He was tortured with jealous agony, , And if added to his 
misery that be could not see his way to any hostilities. 

Little could easily be driven out of the country, for that 
matter ; he had himself told them both how certainly that 
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would befall Urn if bp was betrayed to the Unions- But 
honour and gratitude forbade this line ; and Coventry, in the 
midst of his jealous anger, resisted that temptation fiercely, 
would not allow his mind even to dwell upon it for a moment 

He recalled all his experiences ; and, after a sore struggle 
of passion, he came to some such conclusion as this That 
Grace would have married him if she had not unexpectedly 
fallen in with Little, under very peculiar and moving circum- 
stances : that an accident of this hind would never occur 
again, and he must patiently wear out the effect of it. 

He had observed that in playing an uphill game of love the 
lover must constantly ask himself, “ What should I do, were I 
to listen to my heart ? ” and having ascertained that, must do 
tho opposite. Bo now Mr. Coventry grimly resolved to control 
his wishes for a time, to hide his jealousy, to hide his know- 
ledge of her deceit, to hide his own anger. He would wait 
some months before ho again asked her to marry him, unless 
he sawji chango in her; and, meantime, he would lav himself 
out to please her, trusting to this, that there could bo no inter- 
course by letter between her and a workman, and they wove 
not likely to meet again in a hurry. 

It required considerable fortitude to curb his love and 
jealousy, and settle on this course. But he did conquer utter 
a hard struggle, and prepared to meet Miss Cardcu at dinner 
with artificial gaiety. 

Bnt she did not appear; and that set Mr. Coventry 
thinking again. Why should she have a headache ? Ho had 
a rooted disbelief in women’s headaches. His own head had 
far more reason to ache, and his heart too. He puzzled him- 
self all dinner-time about this headache, and was very bad 
company. - 

Soon after dinner he took a leaf out of her book, pretended 
headache, and said he should like to take a turn by himself in 
the air. 

What he really wanted to do was to watch Miss Carden’s 
windows, for he had all manner of ugly suspicions. 

There seemed to be a strong light in the room. He could 
see no more. 

He walked moodily up and down, very little satisfied with 
himself, and at last he got ashamed of his own thoughts. 

“ Oh t no ! ” he said, 41 she is in her room sure enough-” 

He turned his back, and strolled out into the road. 

Presently be heard the rustle of a woman’s dress. He 
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stepped into the shade of the firs directly, and his heart began 
to beat hal’d. 

But it was only Jael Deuce. She came out within a few 
yards of him. She had something white in her hand, which, 
however, she instinctively conveyed into her bosom the moment 
she found herself in the moonlight. Coventry saw her do it, 
though. 

Sho turned to the left, and walked swiftly np the road. 

Now Coventry knew nothing about this girl, except that 
she belonged to a class with whom money generally goes a 
long way. And he now asked himself whether it might not be 
well worth his while to enlist her sympathies oS his side. 

While he was coming to this conclusion, Jael, who was 
gliding along at a great pace, reached a turn in the road, and 
Mr. Coventry had to run after her to catch her. 

When he got to (ho turn in the road, she was just going 
round another turn, having quickened her pace. 

Coventry followed more leisurely. She might be going to 
meet her sweetheart ; and, if so, he had better talk to her on 
her return. 

He walked on till he saw at some distance a building, with 
light shining through it in a peculiar way : and now the path 
became very rugged and difficult. lie camo to a standstill, 
and eyed the place where his rival was working at that 
moment. He eyed it with a strange mixture of feelings. It 
had saved his life and hoi's, after all. He fell into another 
mood, and began to laugh at himself for allowing himself to be 
disturbed by such a rival. 

But what is this ? J ael Dence comes in sight again : sho 
is making for the old church. 

Coventry watched her unseen. She' went to the porch, * 
and, after she had been there some time, the door was opened 
just a little, then wide, and she entered the building. He saw 
it all in a moment : the girl was already bought by the other 
side, and had carried his rival a letter boforo his eyes. 

A clandestine correspondence I 

All his plans and his resolutions melted away before this 
discovery. There was nothing to bo done but to save the poor 
girl from this miserable and degrading attachment* and its 
inevitable consequences. 

He went home, pale with fury, and never once closed his 
eyes all night* 

Next day he ordered his dogcart early ; and told Mr* Baby 
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and Ontee be was going to HUlsborongb for medical adviee : 
had a pain in bis back he could not get rid of. 

Sc called on the chief constable of Hillsborough, ap4 asked 
him, confidentially if he kne# anything about a workman 
called Little, . 

" What ; a Londoner, sir ? the young man that is uiodds 
with the Trades ? ” 

u I shonldn’t wonder. Yes ; I think he is. A friend of 
mine takes an interest in him/ 1 
"/‘And so do I. His case was a disgrace to the country, 
and to the constabulary of the place. It occurred just ten 
4ays before I came here, and it seems to me that nothing was 
done which ought to have been done/* 

Mr, Coventry put in a question or two, which elicited from 
Mr. Ransome all he knew about the matter. - 

“ Where does this Little live f* 9 was the next inquiry. 

4t I don’t know ; hut I think you could learn at Mr, 
Cheeth|tm’s. The only time I ever saw Little, he was walking 
with the foreman of those works. He was pointed out to me. 
A dark young man ; carries himself remarkably well — doesn't 
look like a workman. If they don't know at Cheatham's, I'll 
find him out for yon in twenty-four hours.” 

/* But this Grotait. Do you know him ? M 
” Oh, he is a public character. Keeps the * Cutlers' 
Anns/ in Bfack Street.” 

“ I understand he repudiates all these outrages/' 

<f He does. But the workmen themselves are behind the 
scenes ; and what do they call him ? Why, ‘ Old Smitem/ ” 
u Ah l You are one of those who look below the surface,” 
said the courtier* 

He thou turned the conversation, and, soon after, went 
away. He had been adroit enough to put his questions in the 
languid way of a man who had no personal curiosity, -and was 
merely discharging a commission. 

Mr. Ransoms, as a matter of form, took a short note of the 
conversation ; but attached no importance to it. However, he 
need the means at his command to find out Little's abode. 
Hot that Mr, Coventry had positively, asked him to do it ; but, 
bis attention being thus unexpectedly called to the subject, he 
felt desirous to talk to Little on his own account. 

Mr. Coventry went straight to the “ Cutlers' Awns/' but 
be went slowly. A powerful contest was now going on Within « 
bps i jealousy and rage urged him onward, honour and grail- 
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tude held him hack- Then came his Belf-decoiying heart* and 
Suggested that Kiss Carden had been the first to break kar 
promise (she had let Jael Bence into Little's secret),, and that 
he himself was being undermined by cunning and deceit ; strict 
notions of honour would be out of place in such a combat. 
Lastly, be felt it his duty to save Miss Carden from a degrading 
connection. , 

All these considerations, taken together, proved too strong 
for his good faith ; and so stifled the voice of conscience, that 
it could only keep whispering against the deed, but not pre- 
vent it. 

He went direct to the “ Cutlers’ Arms/* He walked into., 
the parlour and ordered a glass of brandy-and- water, and asked 
if he could see Mr. Grotait, privately. Mr. Grotait came in, 

“ Sit down, Mr. Grotait. Will you have anything?/* 

** A glass of ale, sir, if you please." 

When this had been brought, and left, and the parties 
were alone, Coventry asked him whether he could receive a 
communication under a strict promise of socrecy. * 

“ If it is a trade matter, sir, you can trust mo* A good 
many have." 

44 Well then, I can tell you something about a workman 
called Little. But before I say a word, I must make two 
express conditions. One is, that no violence shall be used 
towards him : the other, that you never reveal t® any human 
creature it was I who told you." 

44 What, is he working still ? " 

14 My conditions, Mr. Grotait ? " 

44 1 promise you absolute secrecy, sir, as far as yon are 
concerned. As to your other condition, the matter will work 
thus : if your communication should be as important as you 
think, I can do nothing — the man is not in the saw- trade — 1 
shall carry fcbo information to two other secretaries, and shall 
not tell them I had it from Mr. Coventry, of Bollinghope." 
(Mr. Coventry started at finding himself known.) “ Those 
gentlemen will be sure to, advise with me, and I shall suggest 
to them to take effectual measures, but to keep it, if possible, 
from the knowledge of all those persons, who discredit us by 
their violent acts." 

44 Well then, on that understanding — the ; man works all 
night in a deserted church at Calrnhope ; it k ail up among 
the hills." , ' , : , „ 

Grotait turned red. “ Are you sure of this ? " 
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“ Quite sure.” 

“ You have seen him ? ” 

“Yes / 1 

“ Has he a forge ? ” 

“ Yes ; and bellows, and quantities of moulds, and strips 
of steel. He is working on a largo scale. *’ 

“ It shall be looked into, sir, by tho proper persons. In- 
deed the sooner thoy are informed the better.” 

“ Yes, but mind, no violence. You are strong enough to 
drive him out of the country without that.” 

“ I should hope so.” 

Coventry then rose, and left tho place ; but he had no 
sooner got into the street, than a sort of horror foil on him ; 
horror of himself, distrust and dread of the consequences to 
his rival but benefactor. 

Almost at the door, he was met by Mr. Bansome, who 
Btopped him and gave him Little’s address ; ho had obtained 
it without difficulty from Bavnc. 

“ I am glad you reminded me, sir,” said he ; “I shall call 
on him myself 011c of these days.” 

These words rang in Coventry’s cars, and put him in a cold 
perspiration. “ Fool 1 ” thought he, “ to go and ask a public 
officer, a man who hears everybody in turn.” 

What he had dono disinclined him to return to Cairnhope. 
He made a call or two first, and loitered about, and then at 
last back to Baby, gnawed with misgivings and incipient 
remorse. 

Mr. Grotait sent immediately for Mr. Parkin, Mr. Jobson, 
and Mr. Potter, and told them the secret information ho had 
just received. 

They could hardly believe it at first ; Jobson, especially, 
was incredulous. He said he had kept his eye on Little, and 
assured them the man had gone into wood-carving, and was to 
be seen in the town all day. 

“ Ay,” said Parkin, “ but this is at night ; and, now I 
think of it, I met him t’other day, about dusk, galloping oast, 
as hard as he could go.” 

‘‘My information is from a sure source,” said Grotait, 
stiffly. 

Parkin . — “ What is to be done ? ” 

Jobeon . — (< Is he worth another strike ? ” 

Potter .—* 4 The time is unfavourable : here’s a slap of dull 
trade.” 
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Tho three then put their heads together, and various plans 
were suggested and discussed, and, as the parties were not now 
before the public, that horror of gunpowder, vitriol, and life- 
preservers, which figured in their notices and resolutions, did 
not appear in their conversation. Grotait alone was silent and 
doubtful. This Grotait was the greatest fanatic of the four, 
and, like all fanatics, capable of vast cruelty : but his cruelty 
lay in his bead, rather than in his heart. Out of Trade ques- 
tions, the man, though vain and arrogant, was of a genial and 
rather a kindly nature ; and, even in Trade questions, being 
more intelligent than his fellows, he was sometimes invested 
with a gleam of humanity. j 

His bigotry was, at this moment, disturbed' by a visitation 
of that kind. “ I’m perplexed,” said he : “ 1 don’t often 
hesitate on a Trade question neither. But the men wo have 
done were always low-lived blackguards, who would have 
destroyed us if we had not disabled them. Now this Little is 
a decent young chap. Ho struck at the root of our Trades, so 
long as he wrought openly. But on tho sly, and nobod) 
knowing but ourselves, mightn’t it be as well to shut our eye s 

n bit y M\ inibniunl in nut in lj;oh.' 

The other thru lo«»K :l iiioio pel mumI slew of the matter. 
J.iuio was outwitting, umi r« ruling them. Tlmy raw nothing 
for it but u> slop him. by ln>«»k er by u«><4. 

While ilioy nut debating his ettao in whispers, and with 
their heads so close you might have covered them all with a 
tea-tray, a clear musical voice was liciud to speak to the bar- 
maid, and, by her direction, in walked into the council-chamber 
— —Mr. Henry Little. 

This visit greatly surprised Messrs. Parkin, Jobson, and 
Potter, and made them stare, and look at one another uneasily. 
Bui it did not surprise Grotait so much, and it came about iu 
the simplest way. That morning, at about eleven o’clock, 
Dr. Auiboyne lmd called on Mrs. Little, and had asked Henry, 
rather sfcillly, whether lie was quite forgetting Life, Labour, 
and Capital. Now tho youiig man could not but feel that, for 
some time past, he had used the good Doctor ill ; had neglected 
and almost forgotten his benevolent hobby ; so the Doctor's 
gentle reproach went to his heart, and ho said, “ Give me a 
day or two, sir, and I’ll show you how ashamed I am of my 
selfish behaviour.” True to this pledge, he collected all his 
notes together, and prepared a report, to be illustrated with 
drawings. Ho then went to Oheetliam’s, more as a natter of 
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fonfi than anything, to see if the condemned grindstone bad 
boon ohenged. To his infinitovBnrpnso b© found it bad: not, 
and Bayfie told him the reason, Henry was angry, and Wont 
direct to Orotait about it, .• , \ ; 

But as soon as he saw dobson, and Parkin, and Potter, ha: 
started, and they started. <l Oh/’ said he, “I didn*i expect 
to find so much good company. Why* here’s the whole quorum / 1 
u We will retire, sir, if yon wish it.” 

“ Not at all My orders are to convert you all to Life, 
Labour, and Capital (Grotait pricked up his ears directly) ; 
and, if I succeed, the Devil will be the next to come round, no 
doubt. Well, Mr. Grotait, Simmons is on that same grindstone 
you and I condemned. And all for a matter of four shillings. 
I find that, in your trade, the master provides the stone, but 
the grinder hangs and races it, which, in one sense, is time 
lost. Well, Simmons declines the new stone, unless Oheetham 
will pay him by time for hanging and racing it: Gheetham 
refuses ; and so, between them, that idiot works on a faulty 
stone. Will you use your influence with the grinder ? ” 

“ Well, Mr. Little, now, between ourselves, don’t you think 
it rather hal’d that the poor workman should have to hang and 
race the master’s grindstone for nothing ? ” 

“ Why, they share the loss between them. The stone costs 
the master three pounds ; and hanging it costs the workman 
only four or five shillings. Where's tlio grievance ? tf 

* * Hanging and racing a stone shortens the grinder’s life; 
fills his lungs with grit. Is the workman to give Life and 
Labour for a forenoon ; and is Capital to contribute nothing ? 
Is that your view' of Life, Labour, and Capital, young man ? ” 
Henry was staggered a moment. “ That is smart / 1 said 
he. u But a rule of-trado is a rule, till it is alterod by consent 
of the parties that made it. Now, right or wrong, it is the 
rule of trade hero .that the small grinders find their own stones, 
and pay for power ; bat the saw-grinders are better off, for they 
have not to find stones, nor power, and their only drawback is 
that they must hang and race a new stone, which costs the 
master sixty shillings. Oheetham is smarting under your rules, 
and you can’t expect him to go against any rule that saves him 
a shilling/’ * 

- f ‘ “ What does the grinder think ? ” 

“ Yea might as well ask what the grindstone thinks/* 

“ Well/ what does the grinder my, then ? ” - : . , 

u SqjtfmA rather run the stone out* than lose a forenoon." 
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“ U may be a man’s business to Bang himself ;bu\ it k 
the bystanders’ to hinder him.” ' , * *' 

. , “ You mistake me* I mean that the grinder is the only 
man who knows whether a stone is safe.” u . : . 

u Well, but this grinder does not pretend his stone is safe. 
All he says is, safe or not, he’ll* run it out. So now the quee- 
tion is, will you pay four shillings from your box, forthisblook* 
head’s loss of time in hanging and racing a new stone f ” 

All the four secretaries opened their eyes with : surprise 
at this. But Grotait merely said he had no ’authority to 
do that ; the funds of the Union were set apaft for specified 
purposes. 

•‘Very likely,” said Henry, * getting warm : “ bat, when 
there’s life to be taken, your Union can find money irregularly ; 
so why grudge it, when there's life to be saved perhaps, and 
ten times cheaper than you pay for blood ?” 

“ Young man,” said Grotait, severely, “ did you come here 
to insult us with these worn-out slanders ? ” 

“ No, but I came to sec whether you secretaries, who can 
find pounds to assassinate men, and blow up women and 
children with gunpowder, can find shillings to secure the life 
of one of your own members ; he risks it every time ho mounts 
his horsing.” 

“Well, sir, the application is without precedent, and I 
must decline it ; but this I beg to do as courteously as the 
application has been made uncourteously.” 

“ Oh, it is easy to be polite when you've got no heart.” 

“ You are the first ever brought that charge against me,” 
“You ought to be ashamed of yourself,” said Potter, 
warmly. “ No heart 1 Mr. Grotait is known for fjqad hus- 
band, a tender father, and the truest friend in Hillsborough/' 
The others echoed these sentiments wannlyand sincerely ; for, 
strange as it may appear to those who have not studied human 
nature at first hand, every word of this eulogy was strictly true, 
“Thank you, gentlemen,” said Grotait. “But we must 
make allowances. Mr. Little is smarting under a gjeoss and 
dastardly outrage, and also under a fair defeat ; and thinks 
his opponents must be monsters. Now 1 should like to show 
him the eontraiy. Let Simmons take care of lmftself. You 
have given him good advice, and much to your credit ; now 
have you nothing to say to us, on your own account ? ” 

* ^ Not a word,” said Henry, steadily. * 
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, “But suppose I could suggest a way by which you could 
carry on your trade in Hillsborough, and offend nobody 7 ” 

“ I should decline to h^ar it even. You and I are at war 
on that. You have done your worst, and I shall do my best to 
make you all smart for it, the moment I get a chance/’ 

“ Grot ait’s cheek reddened with anger at this rebuff, and it 
Cost him an effort to retain his friendly intentions. “ Come, 
dome,” said he, rather surlily, “ don’t bo in a hurry till you 
have heard the nature of my proposal. Here, Jess, a quart of 
the best ale. Now, to begin, let us drink and be comfortable 
together.” 

. He passed the glass to Little, first. But the young man’s 
blood was boiling with his wrongs, and this patronizing air 
irritated him to hoot. Ho took the glass in his hand, “ Here’s 
quick exposure — sudden death — and sure damnation— to all 
hypocrites and assassins 1 ” Ho drained the glass to this 
toast, Hung sixpence on the table, and strode out, white with 
passion himself, and leaving startled faces behind. 

“So be it,” said Grotait ; and his wicked little eye glittered 
danger mi sly. 

Phut same evening, a Mgmil, vv< 11 limwn U iviUm uml:- 
uuot in Hillsborough, «*]*<••! in tin- window **f tins *• Otrlm-, 
Arms.” And, in emi^jurmv, six or mum ill-conditioned 
fellows gathered about the doors and wailed patiently for 
further information. 

Amongst these was a sturdy fellow of about nine-aud-twenty, 
whose existence was a puzzle to his neighbours. Luring the 
lust seven years lie had worked only eighteen months altogether. 
The rest of the time he had been on the Saw-Grinders’ box, 
receiving relief, viz Y : seven shillings and sixpence weekly for 
himself, and two-aud- sixpence for his wife, and two shillings 
for each child ; and every now and then ho would bfc $een with 
three or four sovereigns in his possession. 

Tiro name of this masterful beggar, of this invalid in theory, 
who, in fact, could eat three pounds of steak at a sitting, was 
Biggs ; but it is a peculiarity of Hillsborough to defy baptismal 
names, and substitute others deemed spicier. Out of the 
parish register and the records of the police Courts, the scamp 
was only known as Ban Tucker. 

This Ban stood, with others, loitering about the u Cutes’ 

Arms,” 

Presently out came Grotait, and surveyed the rascally 
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let. He beckoned Dan, and retired. Dan wea| iru after 

him, 

“ Drat his luck ! ” said one of the rejected candidates, “ ho 
always gets tho job.” The rest then dispersed. 

Tucker was shown into a pitch dark room, and there a bar- 
gain was struck between him dnd men unseen. He and three 
more were to go to Cairnhopa, and do Little. He was to 
avoid all those men who had lately stood at the door with him, 
and was to choose for his companions, Simmons the grinder, 
and one Sam Cole, a smooth, plausible fellow, that had been 
in many a dark job, unsuspected even by Ms wife and family, 
who were respectable. * 

Thus instructed, Tucker went to the other men, and soon 
reported to Grotait that he had got Cole and another all right, 
but that Simmons looked coldly on the job. He was in fill! 
work, for one thing, and said Little had had his squeak already, 
and he didn’t see following him eleven miles off; he had, how- 
ever, asked him whether Little had a wife and children, which 
question he, Tucker, could not answer. 

“But I can,” said Grotait. “He is a bachelor. You 
can tell Simmons so. There are reasons why Ned Simmons 
must be iu this. Try him to-morrow, at dinner-time. Bid 
two pounds more ; and — his wife is near her time — tell him 
this job will holp him buy her ivine and things,” s$id the kind, 
parental, diabolical Grotait. 

Next morning Henry worked with the pen for Doctor 
Amboyno till twelve o’clock. Ho then, still carrying out his 
friend’s views, went down to Mr, Chootham's works to talk to 
Simmons. 

But ho found an ill-looking follow standing by tho man’s 
side, and closo at his ear. This was no other than Dan 
Tucker, who by a neat coincidence was tempting him to dn 
Little. 

Yesterday’s conversation had unsettled Simmons, and he 
did not come to work till twelve o’clock. He then fixed a small 
pulley-wheel to his grindstone, to make up for lost time. 

He was still resisting the tempter, hut more faintly than 
yesterday, when Little came in, and spoke to him. Both lie 
and Dan were amazed at his appearance on the scene at that 
particular moment. They glared stupidly, but said nothing. 

“Look here, Simmons,” said Little. “I have been to 
your friend Grotait. and askod him to pay you for what you call 
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"'ted Iprt In hanging. m4 tetog * new stone, 
flit isjnur friend. H^w/l’xa your ■m^m% i'; so te IJaion 
says. Wofl, enemy or not, Til do what Ofrtrtt woB'i til 
fay yon tbefotir stol&gp $ol lost tee* if yon will stop that 
st om aionoo, and hang another/’ ■ &:, A 

^ Why, whatts w^gwiih steo?^ 
y>, ^ The boat, judge in Hillsborough condemned it; find now, 
(Sf yon arenoi running it with an understood pulleys wheel, to 

it worn !” . T 

Simmons got stupid and irritated between the two. His 
bit of manhood revolted against Little’s offer, made whilst he 
was half lending his oar to Tucker’s proposal ; and, on the 
other hand, that very offer irritated him with Tucker, for 
coining and tempting him to do this very Little, who was a 
good sort. 

“ — — you both ! ” said the rough fellow. “ I wish you’d 
let me alone. Here, I’ve lost my morning’s work already.” 
Then, to Little, 44 Mind thyself, old lad. Happen thou’s in 
more danger than I am.” 

44 What d’ye mean by that ? ” said Little, very sharply. 

But Simmons saw he had gone too far, and now maintained 
a sullen silence. 

Henry turned to Tucker. 44 1 don’t know who you are, 
but I call you to witness that I have done all 1 can for this 
idiot. Now, if he comes to harm, his blood be upon his own 
head.” 

Then Henry went off in dudgccu, and, meeting Bayno in 
the yard, had a long discussion with him on the subject. 

The tempter took advantage of Little’s angry departure, 
and steadily resumed his temptation. 

But ho was interrupted in his turn. 

The . defect in this grindstone was not so serious but that 
the stone might perhaps have been ground out with fiur treat- 
ment* but, by fixing a small pulley- wheel, Simmons had 
caused it to rotate 4 furious speed. This tried it* too hard, 
and it flew in two pieces, just as tbe grinder was pressing down 
a heavy saw on it with aU his force. 

Quo piece, weighing about five hundredweight, tore, the 
horsing chains out of the floor, and went clean through the 
window (smashing the woodwork), out into the yard, and was 
descending on Little’s head ; but he heard the crash and saw 
it coming ; he ran yelling out of the way, and dragged Bayno 
with The other fragment went straight up to the coiling, 
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n»d broke a hoary joist as if it had been a cane $ t&ea fet 
down again plump, and would hare destroyed the grinds* *on j 
the spot, had he been there ; but the tr^eadops shook had 
,jsent him flying dean over the splatter-board, and he fell on 
Jjfa stomach on the wheelband of the next gjandsl one, and ao 
close to the drum, that, before any one could recotar ^ w shock 
and seize him, the hand drew him on to the dmm, and the 
drum, which was drawing away from the window, jMmnd# Wui 
against the wall, with cruel thuds. 

One ran and screamed to stop the power, anoiherto cut 
the big wheelbands. All this took several seconds ; and here 
seconds were tom flesh and broken bones, /Just as /tittle 
darted into the room, pale with his own narrow escape, and 
awe- stricken at the cries of horror within, the other grinders 
succeeded in dragging out, from between the wall and the 
drum, a bag of broken bonus and blood and grease, which, a 
minute before, was Ned Simmons, and was talking over a deed " 
of violence to be done. 

The others carried him and laid him on a horsing ; and 
there they still supported his head and his broken limbs, sick 
with horror. 

The man’s face was white, and his eyes stared, and his 
body quivered. They sprinkled him with water. 

Then ho muttered, “ All right. I’m not much hurt.-— Ay, 
but I am though. I’m done for.” * 

After the first terror of the scene had passed, the men were 
for taking him to the infirmary. But Little interposed eagerly, 
“No, no. I’ll pay the doctor myself sooner. He shall bo. 
nnrsed at hope, and have all that skill can do to save him. 
Oh, why, why, would he not listen to me ? M 

A stretcher was got, and a mattress put on it, and they 
carried him . through the streets, while one ran . before to tell 
the nnhappy wife, and Little took her address, andean to 
Dr. Amboyne. The Doctor went instantly to the sufferer; 

Tucker assisted to carry the victim home. He then returned 
to Grotait, and told him the news. Dan was not m hardened 
but what he blubbered in telling it, and Grotait’s eyes were 
moist with sympathy. 

They neither of them spoke out, and said, “This upsets 
our designs on little.” Each waited to see whether that job 
was to go on. Each was ashamed to mention it now. So it 
.came to a standstill. 

As for Little, he was so shocked by this tragedy, and so 
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anxious about its victim, that he would not go out to Cairn- 
hope* Ho came, in the evening, to Dr* Atnboyne, to inquire, 
“Can ho live?” 

“ I can’t say yet* He will never work, again.” * 

Then, after a silence, he fixed his eyes on young Iiittl$, 
and said, “ I am going to make a trial of your disposition. 
This is the man I suspected of blowing you up ; and I’m of 
the same opinion still.” 

: “ Then he has got his deserts,” were Henry’s first words, 
after a pause of astonishment. 

“ Does that mean you forgive him, or you don’t forgive 
'him?” 

“ I daresay I should forgive the poor wretch, if he was to 
ask me.” 

“And not without ?” 

“ No. I might try and put it^ut of my head ; but that is 
all I could do.” 

“Is it true that you are the cause of his not being taken 
to the infirmary ? ’* 

“Yes, I said I’d pay out of my own pocket sooner ; and 
I’m not the sort to go from my word. The man shall want 
for nothing, sir. But please don’t ask me to love my enemies, 
and all that Rot. I scorn hypocrisy. Every man hates his 
enemies : he may hate ’em out like a man, or palaver ’em, 
and beg God to forgive ’em, (and that moans damn ’em,) anil 
hate ’em like a sneak ; but he always hates ’em.” 

The Doctor laughed heartily. “ Oh, how refreshing a 
thing it is to fall in with a fellow who speaks his real mind. 
However, I am not your cm my, am I ? ” 

“ No, You are the best friend I ever had — except my 
mother.” 

“ I am glad you think so ; because I have a favour to ask 

?> ► 

you. 

“ Granted, before ever you speak.” 

*‘I want to know, for certain, whether Simmons was the 
man who blew you up : and I see but one way of learning it. 
You must visit him, and be kind to him ; and then, my art 
tells me, he won’t leave the world without telling you. Oblige 
me by taking him this bottle of wine, at once, and also this seda- 
tive, which you can administer if he is in violent pain, but 
not otherwise.” 

“.Doctor,” said the young man, “ you always get your own 
way with me. And so you ought.” 
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Little stood by Simmons's bedside. 

Tte man’s ©ye was set, his cheek streaked with red, and 
his head was bandaged. He laboured in breathing. 

Young Little looked at him gravely, and wondered whether 
this battered figure was really the man who had so nearly 
destroyed him. 

After some minutes of this contemplation, he said, gravely, 
“ Simmons, I have brought yo tf some wine.” 

The man stared at him, and seemed contused. Be made 
no reply, 

“ Give me a spoon,” said Henry, 

Mrs, Simmons sat by the bedside rocking herself ; she was 
stupefied with grief : but her sister, a handy girl, had come to 
her in her trouble : she brought Henry a spoon directly. 

He poured out a little wine, and put it to tW sufferer’s lips. 
Ho drank it, and said it was rare good stuff. Henry gave him 
a little more. 

Simmons then looked at him more intelligently and atten- 
tively, and gave a soil of shiver. “ Who be you ? ” 

“ Henry Little ; who advised you not to run that stone.” 

“ Ah 1 ” said Simmons, “ I thought it was you.” He 
seemed puzzled. But, after a while, he said, “ I wish X had 
hearkened thee, lad. Give me some more of yonder stuff. 
What is it ? ” 

“ Port wine.” Then he turned to the girl, and gave her a 
sovereign, and sent her out for some mutton chops. “Meat 
and wino are all the physic you are to have, my poor 
fellow.” 

“ It won’t be for long, lad. And a good job too. For I’m 
a bad ’un. I’m a bad ’uu.” 

Henry then turned to the poor woman,, and tried to say 
something to console her, but the words stuck in his throat. 
She was evidently near her confinement ; and there lay her 
husband, worse than in his grave. Little broke down himself, 
while trying to comfort her. 

The sufferer heard him, and said, all of a sudden, “ Hold 
a light here.” 

Henry took the candle, and held it over him. 

“Nay, nay, it is thy face I want to see.” 

Henry was puzzled at the request, but did as he was asked. 

Simmons gave a groan, “ Ay,” said he, “thou’s all right* 
And I lie here. That seems queer.” 

The sister now returned, and Henry wrote her his address. 
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and conversed with her, and told her the whole story of the 
grindstone, and said that, as he had hindered Simmohb from 
being taken to the infirmary, he felt hound to see ;h© did not 
foffer by that int^ference, ^ He gave her his address, and 
said, if anythingwas wanted, she must oometo Mm, ortofah* 
mother if he should be out. 

No doubt the women talked of bis kindness, by the sick 
, bed, and Simmons beard it. 

. Early in the morning Eliza Wainey called at Little’s house, 
With her eyes very red, and said her brother-in-law wanted to 
speak to Mm. 

He wont with her directly ; and, on the road, asked her 
what it was about. 

‘ a “ I’m ashamed to tell you,” said she, and burst out crying. 
u But I hope (ltd will reward you ; and forgive him ; ho is a 
very ignorant man.” 

“ Here I am, Simmons.” 

“ So I see.” 

w Anything I can do for you ? ” 

u No.” 

u You sent for me.” 

u Hid I ? Well, I daresay I did. But gf mo time. G i 
me time. It's noane so easy to look a man in the face, and 
tell him what I'm to tell thee. But I can’t die with it on mo. 
It chokes me, ever since you brought ms yonder stuff, and the 
women set a talking. I say — old lad — ’fcwas I did thee yon 
little job at Cheetbam’s. But I know no better.” 

There was a dead silence. And then Henry spoke. 

" Who set you on ? ” 

“ Nay, that’s their business.” 

u How did you do it ? ” ^ 

At this question — will it be believed ? — the penitent's eye 
twinkled with momentary vanity. “ I fastened a teacup to an 
iron rake, an4 filled the cup with powder ; then I passed it in, 
and spilt the powder out of cup, and raked it into the smithy 
slack, and so oh, filling and raking in. But I did the© one 

S ti turn, lad ; I put powder us far from bellows as I could. 

/but I was a bad *un to do the like to thee : and thou’s 
a good; ’ua.to come here. When I saw thee lie there, all 
eeorched and shaking, 4 didn’t like my work ; and now I hate 
si But I knew no better at the time. And, you she, IVjp 
got it WOW myself And cheap served too.” ; 1 
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u Ok, Mi, Little, 7 ' said Elizabeth WaWey ; " u tf$ and fct* 

give KwM* •■ 1 -4 * r 1 > 

J* My gfrl,"saidHenry, solemnly, 44 Itheri^htl neve r #mld 
forgiye the man who did that cruel deed!© 1 hid 

never injured any one* But it is hard fo know <mefe own 
mind, let alono another man's* Now I look at lying pale 
and battered there, it seems aU wiped oat I for^ye yon, my 
poor fellow, and I hope God will forgive you too,** v \ ' ; 

44 Nay* He is not so soft as theft. This is hots He for- 
gives me. But I knew no better. DM gal, leath the young 
m to read, that’s coming just as I'm going ; it is sore against 
a chap if he can’t read. Right and wrong, ’em, they are 
locked up in books, I think ; locked away from a ehap liko me^ > 
I know a little better now. But, oh dear, d^yr, it is come toe ' 
late.” And now the poor wretch began to cry at a gledhi of 
knowledge of right and wrong having come to him only just 
when ho could no longer profit by it. - 5 

Henry left h hit at last, with the tears in his eyes. Ho 
promised them all to come every day. 

He called on Hr. Amboyno, and said, “ You are always 
right, Doctor, Simmons was the man. He has owned it, and 
I forgave him.” 

He then went and told Mr. Holdfast. That gentleman 
was much pleased at the discovery, and said, 44 Ah, but who 
employed Jam ? That is what you must discover." 

44 1 will try," said Homy. u The poor fellow had half a mind 
to make a clean breast ; but I didn’t like to worry him over it." 

Returning home he fell in with Grotaii and Parkin. They 
were talking earnestly at the door of a public-house, ahd the 
question they wore discussing was whether or not Little’s affair,, 
should bo revived. * 

They t «wero both a good deal staggered by the fate of 
Simmons/ Parkin especially, who was rather superstitious. He 
had changed sides, and was now inclined to connive, or at all 
events, to temporize ; to abandon the matter till a more eon* 
venient time. Grotait, on the other band, whose vanity the 
young man had irritated, was bent on dismountmg:his forge. 
But even he had cooled a little, and was now disinclined to 
violence. He suggested that it must be easy to drive a smith 
out of a church, by going to the parochial authorities ; and 
they could also send Little an anonymous letter, to tell him 
t^e Trades had their eyes on him : by this double stroke, they 
Would probably bring him to some reasonable terms. 
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11 certainly was a most unfortunate thing that Little passed 
that way just then ; unfortunate that Youth is so impetuous. 

Ho grossed the street to speak to these two pfttehtates, 
whom it was his interest to let alone— if, ho could only have 
known it. 

“ Well, gentlemen, have you seen Simmons ? ” 
il No/’ said Mr. Parkin. 

“ What, not been to see the poor fellow, who owes his death 
to you?” 

“ He is not dead yet.” 

“ No, thank Heaven ! He has got a good work to do first ; 
Some hypocrites, assassins, and cowards to expose.” 

Parkin turned palo ; Grotait’s eye glistened like a snake’s : 
he made Parkin a rapid signal to say nothing, but only listen. 

“ He has begun by telling me who it was that put gun- 

E owder into my forge, and how it was done. 1 have forgiven 
im. He was only the tool of much worse villains — base, 
cowardly, sneaking villains. Those I shall not forgive. Oh, I 
shall know all about it before long. Good morning.” 

This information and threat, and the vindictive bitterness 
and resolution with which the young man had delivered it, 
struck terror into the gentle Parkin, and shook even Grotait. 
The latter, however, soon recovered himself, and it became a 
battle Ibr life., or death between him and Little. 

He invited Parkin to his own place, and there the pair sat 
closeted. 

Dan Tucker and Sam Colo were sent for. 

Tncker came first. He was instantly despatched to Sim- 
mons, with money from the Saw- Grinders’ box. He was to 
ascertain how much Simmons had let out, and to adjuro him 
to be true to the Trade, and split on no man but himself. 
When he had been gone about twenty minutes, Sam. Cole came 
in, and was instructed to get two other men in place of Simmons, 
and be in readiness to do Little, 

By-and-by Tucker returned with nows. Simjnons had at 
present split only on himself ; but the women were evidently 
in love with Little ; said he was their only friend ; and he, 
Tucker, foresaw that, with their co-operation, Simmons would 
be turned inside out by Little before be died. 

Grotait struck his hand on the table. “ The Unions are ' 
in danger/* said he. 4 4 There is but one way ; Little must be 
mr.de so that be can’t leave Cairnhope while Simmons is alive.” 
So important did the crisis appear to him, that he insisted 
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on Parkin going with him at once to Cairnhope, to reconnoitre 
the ground. * 

, Parkin had a gig and a fast horse ; so, in ten minutes more, 
they were on the road. 

They reached Caimhope, put up at the tillage inn, and 
soon extracted some particulars about the church. They went 
np to it, and examined it, and Grotait gate Parkin a leg up, to 
peer through the window. 

In this position they were nailed by old George. 

“ What bo you at ? ” 

“ What is that to you ? " said Grotait. 

41 It is plenty. You mustn’t come trespassing here. Squire 
won’t hate it." 

%t Trespassing in a churchyard 1 Why it belongs to all the 
world.” 

„ “ Nay, this one belongs to the Lord o’ the manor/’ 

“ Well, we won’t hurt your church. Who keeps the key?” 

“ Squire Raby.” 

Old George from this moment followed them about every* 
where, grumbling at their heels, like a mastiff. 

Grotait, however, treated him with cool contempt, and pro* 
ceeded to make a sketch of the door, and a little map showing 
how the church could bo approached from Hillsborough on foot 
without passing through Caimhope village. This done, he went 
hack with Parkin to the. inn, and thence to Hillsborough. 

It was old Christmas eve. Heury was working at Ms forge, 
little dreaming of danger. Yet it was close at hand, and from 
two distinct quarters. 

1 Four men, with* crape masks, and provided with all manner 
of tools, and armed with bludgeons, weje creeping about the 
churchyard, examining and listening. Their orders were to 
. make Little so that he should not leave Caimhope for a month. 
And that, in plain English, meant to beat him within an inch 
of his life, if not kill him. 

* At the fame time, a body of nine men were stealing up the 
road, with designs scarcely less hostile to Little. 

These assailants were as yet at a considerable distance ; 
but more formidable in appearance than the others, being most 
of them armed with swords, and led by a man with a double* 
barrelled gun. 

Grotaifc’s men, having well surveyed the ground, now crept 
softly up to the porch, and examined the look. 
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: The key was inside, and they saw mo mktns of feeing ike 
look without making a noise, and putting their victim on Ms 
guard* ' . ■ ■ ■ V' *: ... '. . • ! '■ ■ -7'-- * 

After a long whispered commutation, they re$MiredtontisiM?ew 
3 the hinges. .*r, . ■ , ,'f 1 ,.*• *■ vy ^ V '■' ^ 

, These hinges were Of great length, and were nailed upon 
the door* but .screwed into the doorpost with four screws ea&h. 
7 Two men, with excellent tools, and masters of the business, 
'went softly to work* One stood, and worked on the upper 
screws ; the other kneeled, and unfastened the lower screws. 

They made no more noise than a rat gnawing ; yet, such 
was their caution, and determination to surprise thetr victim, 
that they timed all their work by Little’s. Whenever iho blows 
of his hammer intermitted, they loft off ; and began again when 
he did* 

s' When all the screws were out hut two, one above, one 
below, they beckoned the other two men, and those two drove 
large gimlets into the door, and so held it that it might not fall 
forward when the last screw should come out. 

Are all screws out 9 " whispered Cole, who was the leader* 

** Ay,” was the whispered reply. 

upt in two more gimlets.” 

Tba| was done. 

#ow f men,” whispered Cole. u Lay the door softly down 
outside $ then, up sticks — into church — and do him ! ’ ’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 

V, * 

Iff Hr. Coventry, before he set all this mischief moving, could 
have se& the inside of Grace Carden’s letter to Henry Little ! 

11 Deab Mb. Little,— I do not know whether I ought to write 
to you at all, nor whether it is delicate of me to say'what I am 
going ; but you have saved my life, and I do so want to do 
all I can to atone for the pain I have given you, who have 
been so good to me. I am afraid you will never know happi- 
ness, if you waste your invaluable life longing after what is 
impossible* There is an impassable barrier between yen and 
me* put you might be happy if you would condescend to take 
my advice, and let yourself see the beauty and the goodness 
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of another. The person who bears this letter comes nearer to 
perfection than any other woman I ever saw. If yon would 
trust my judgment (and, believe me I am not to be mistaken 
in one of my own sex), if yon could turn your heart towards* 
her, she would make you very happy, I am sure she eould 
love yon devotedly, if she only heard those words tern your 
lips, which every woman requires to hear before she surrenders 
her affections. Pray do not be angry with me ; pray do not 
think it costs me little to give this strange but honest advice 
to one I admire so. But I feel it would be so weak mad 
selfish in me to cling to that, which, sooner or later, I must 
resign, and to make so many persons unhappy, ^when all might 
be happy, except perhaps inyself. 

* Once more, forgive me. Bo not think me blind ; do not 
think me heartless ; but say, this is a poor girl, who is Sadly 
perplexed, and is trying very hard to be good and Wise, and 
not selfish. 

u One line, to say you will consider my advice, and never 
hate nor despise 

“ Youi grateful and unhappy friend, 

“ Usage Camden." 

« -4r* 

When she had despatched this letter, she folfeiheroic! * 

The next day she wi&hod she had not written ,it*and 
awaited the reply with anxiety. » 

The next day, she began to wonder at Little's s silence ; 
and by-and-by she was offended at it. Surely whateeSbe, lp*d 
written with so great an effort was worth a reply. * 

Finally, she got it into her head that Little desp^eu her* 
Upon this, she was angry with him for not seeing whai a 
sacrifice she had made, and for despising her, instead <jf 
admiring her a little, and pitying her ever so much. The old 
story, in Short — a girl vexed with a man for letting her throw 
dust in his eyes. 

And, if she was vexed with Little for not appreciating her 
sacrifice, she was quite as angry with Coventry and Jael for 
being the causes of that unappreciated sacrifice. So then she 
was irritable and cross. But she could not be that long ; sa 
she fell into a languid, listless state : and then she let herself 
drift She never sent Joel to the church again* 

Mr. Coventry watched all her moods; and, when she 
reached the listless stage, he came softly on again, and began 
to recover his lost ground. 
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On the fifth of January occurred a rather curious coinci- 
dence. In Hillsborough Hr. Amboyne offered his services 
to Mrs. Little to reconcile her and her brother. Mrs. Little 
feared the proposal came too lftte ; but showed an inclination 
to be reconciled for Henry’s sake. But Henry said he would 
never be reconciled to a man who bad insulted bis mother. 
He then reminded her she had sent him clandestinely into 
“ Baby Hall to see her picture. And what did I see ? Your 
picture was turned with its face to the wall, and insulting 
words written on the back — ‘ Gono into trade.’ I didn’t 
mean to tell you, mother ; but you see I have. And, after 
tl}at, yon may be reconciled to the old scoundrel if you like ; 
but don’t ask me.” Mrs. Little was deeply wounded by this 
revelation. She tried to make light of it, but failed. She 
had been a beauty, and the affront was too bitter. Said she, 
“ You mustn’t judge him like other people : he was always so 
very eccentric. Turn my picture to the walll My poor 
picture I Oh, Guy, Guy, could one mother have borne you 
and me ? ” Amboyne had not a word more to say : he was 
indignant himself. 

Now that very afternoon, as if by the influence of what 
they call a brain -wave, Grace Carden, who felt herself much 
stronger with Mr. Baby than when she first came, was moved 
to ask him, with many apologies, and no little inward tremor, 
whether she might see the other side of that very picture 
before she went. 

u What for ? ” 

“ Don’t be angry, uncle dear. Curiosity.” 

u I do not like to refuse you anything, Grace. But 

Well, if I lend you the key, will you satisfy your curiosity, and 
then replace the picture as it is ? ” 

“ Yes, I will.” 

“ And you shall do it when I am not in the room. It 
would only open wounds that time has skinned. I'll bring 
you down the key at dinner-time.” Then, assuming a lighter 
tone, “Your curiosity will be punished; you will see your 
rival in beauty. That will be new to you.” 

Grace was half frightened at her own success, and I 
doubt whether she would ever have asked for the key again ; 
but Baby’s word was hip bond ; he handed her the key at 
dinner-time. * 

Her eyes sparkled when she got it ; but sbo was not to 
open it before him ; so she foil thinking : and she determined 
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to get the gentlemen into the drawing-room as soon as she 
could, and then slip back and see this famous picture* 

Accordingly she left the table rather earlier than usual, 
and sat down to her piano in the drawing-room. 

But alas, her little manoeuvre was defeated. Instead of 
the ’gentlemen leaving the dining-room, a servant was sent to 
recall her. 

It was old Christmas eve, and the Mummers were come. 

Now, of all the old customs Mr. Raby had promised her, 
this was the pearl, 

Accordingly, her curiosity took for the time another turn, 
and she was soon seated in the dining-room, yith Mr. Baby 
and Mr. Coventry, awaiting the Mummers. 

The servants then came in, and, when all were ready, the 
sound of a fiddle was heard, and a fiddler, grotesquely dressed, 
entered along with two clowns, one called the Tommy, dressed 
in chintz and a fox's skin over his shoulders and a fox's head 
for a cap ; and one, called the Bessy, in a woman’s gown and 
beaver hat. 

This pair introduced the truo dramatis persona, to the 
drollest violin accompaniment, consisting of chords till the end 
of each verse and then a few notes of melody. 

Now the first that I call oil 
Is George our noble king, 

Long time he has been at war, . * 

Good tidings back he’ll bring. 

Too-ral-loo. 

Thereupon in camo a man, with black breeches and red 
stripes at the side, a white shirt decked with ribbons over his 
waistcoat, and a little hat with streamers, and a sword. 

The clown walked round in a ritjg, and Ring George 
followed him, holding his sword upright. 

Meantime tho female clown chanted, — 

The next that wc call on, 

He is a squire’s son, 

He’s like to lose his love, 

Because he is so young, 

Too-ral loo. 

The Squire's Son followed fcpg 5 George round the ring; 
and the clowns marching and singing at tjie head, introduced 
another, and then another, sword- dancer, all attired like the 
first, until there were five marching round and round, each 
with his sword upright. 
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Thea Posey saag, to a nolia ncoompanimcat, 

, , ; Now fiddler, fckfcii, take up thy fiddle, 

Flay the ladB their hearts’ desire, 

Or to we’ll break tby fiddle, ( : 

^ *,* ,■ And fling thee a back o' to Are. , „ .. 

]y y On this to fiddler instantly played a dtoo%ao peculiar 
i.o this occasion, and to five sword-dancers datod by tom- 
solves m a ring, holding their swords out so as to form a oanc. 

Then a knot, prepared beforehand, was slipped oyer the 
swarity and all to swords so knotted were held aloft by 
to first dancer ; he danced in the centre awhile, under the 
connected swords, then deftly drew his own sword out and 
handed it to the second dan cor; the second gave to third 
dancer his sword, and so on, in rotation, till all tho swords 
wore resumed. 

Baby’s eyes sparkled with delight at all this, and ho 
whispered bis comments on tho verses and the dance, 

“ King George ! ” said he. “ Bosh I This is to old 
story of St. George and the Dragon, overburdened with 
modern additions.” As to tho dance, ho assured her that, 
though danced in honour of old Christinas, it was older than 
Chrisimuty, and came from the ancient Goths and Swedes. 

These comments 1 were interrupted by a man, with a white 
face, who burst into the assembly crying, “ Will yc believe me 
now ? Caimbope old church i« *11 i ” 
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“ Ay, Squire,” said i\bel Eaves, for he was the bearer of this 
strange nows, il ye wouldn’t believe me: now come and see 
for yourself.” * * 

This announcement set ell staring ; and George to black- 
smith did but utter the general sentiment, when, suddenly 
dropping his assumed character of King George, he said, 
u Bless us and save us t True Christmas eve ; and Cairnhopo 
old church alight ! ” * 

Then tore was a farteus bu zt of tongues, and, in the 
midst of it, Mr. Baby disappeared, and the sword-dancers 
returned to the kitchen, .-talking over this strange matter as 
toy wOtti -r 

Grace retired to the drawing-room followed by Coventry, 
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She sat silent some ii#m * mi he hate ke$aly* 

“ I wonder what basbecome of Mr.jSalay f * . , 

Mr* Co?«ufay did not know. . ;' 

44 1 hop© to is not going out? ’ < ; ' ; 

u I should think not* It is a very cold nigM j dear, hat 
frosty;” ’" - . , • ' V*> '' Jl'k ;> ;- • '-V 

“ Sorely he would never go to see.” , 

“ Shall I incite t ” ‘ - , * ' ^ 

u No; that might put it into his head* Itait. I wfoh I 
know where he was.” 

Presently a servant brought the tea in* 

Miss Carden inquired after Mr. Baby* * • ■ 

“ He is gone out. Miss ; but he won’t he long, I was to 
tell you.” 

Grace felt terribly uneasy and restless ; rang the hot} and 
asked for Joel Bence. The reply was that she had not been 
to the hall that day. 

But soon afterwards, Jael came up from the village, and 
went into the kitchen of Baby, There she heard news, which 
soon took her into tho drawing-room. 

“ Oh, Miss,” said she, “ do you know whore the Squire is ? ” 
“ Gone to the church ? ” asked Grace, trembling. 

“ Ay, and all the sword-dancers at his back,” ' And she 
stood there and wrung her hands with dismay, 

, > * • • 

The ancients had a proverb, 14 Better is an army of stags 
with a lion for their loader, than an army of lions with a stag 
for their leader.” Tho Caimhopo sword -dancers, though stout 
fellows and strong against a mortal foe, were but stags against 
the supernatural; yet, led by Guy Baby, they advanced, upon tho 
old church with a pretty bold front, only they kept twenty yard# 
in their loader's rear. The order was to march in dead silence. 

At the last turn in the road their leader suddenly halted, 
and, kueoling on one knee, waved to his men to keep quiet : ho 
had seen several dark figures busy about the porch. 

After many minutes of thrilling, yet chilling expectation, 
he rose, and told his men in a whisper to follow him again. 

T^o paco was now expedited greatly, and still Mr* Baby, 
with his double-barrelled gun in his hand, maintained a lead 
of some yards, and ins men followeta noiselessly as they could, 
and made for tho church : sure enough it was lighted inside* 

The young man who was ; thus beset by two distinct bands 
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wf enemies, deserved a very different fate at the hands of bis 
Mow-creatures. 

For, at this moment, though anything but happy himself, 
he was working some hours every day for the good of man- 
kind ; and was every day visiting as a friend the battered saw- 
grinder who had once put his own life in mortal peril 

He had not fathomed the letter Grace had sent him. He 
was a young man and a straightforward ; he did not understand 
th*j amiable defects of the female character. He studied every 
line df this letter, and it angered and almost disgusted him. 
It was the letter of a lady ; but beneath the surface of gentle- 
ness and politeness lay a proposal, which he considered mean 
and cold-blooded. It lowered his esteem for her. 

His pride and indignation were roused, and battled with 
his love, and they were aided by tho healthy invigorating 
habits, into which Dr. Ambqyne had at last inveigled him, and 
so he resisted : he wrote more than one letter in reply to 
Grace Carden ; but, ’when be came to read them over and 
compare them with her gentle effusion, he was ashamed of his 
harshness, and would* not send the letter. 

He fought on ; philanthropy in Hillsborough, forging in 
Cairnhope Church ; and still lie dreamed strange dreams now 
and then ; for who can work, both night and day, as this man 
did — with impunity ? 

One nighfr he dreamod that he was working at his forge, 
when suddenly the floor of th$ aisle burst, and a dead knight 
sprang from the grave with a singlo bound, and stood erect 
before him, in rusty armour : out of bis helmet looked two 
eyes like black diamonds, and a nose liko a falcon’s. Yet, by 
one of the droll contradictions of a dream, this impetuous, 
warlike form no sooner opened its lips, than out issued a 
lackadaisical whine. Hoc my breastplate, good sir,” said ho. 

* ‘It was bright as silver when I made it — I was like you, I 
forged my own weapons* forged them with these hands. — But 
now the damps of the grave have rusted it. Odsbodikins 1 is 
this a thing for a good knight to appear in before his judge ? 
And to-morrow is Doomsday, so )hey all say.” 

Then Henry pitied the poor simple knight (in his dwam), 
and offered his services to polish the corslet up a bit against 
that great occasion. He pointed towards his forge, and the 
knight inarched to it, in three wide steps that savoured strongly 
of theatrical burlesque. But the moment ho saw the specimens 
of Henry's Work lying about, be tire?/ back, and wheeled upon 
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the man of the day with huge disdain. “ What,” said he, u do 
yon forge toys 1 Learn that a gentleman can only forge those 
weapons of war that gentlemen do use. And I took yon for a 
Rabyt ” 

With these hitter words he vanished, with flashing eyes and 
a look of magnificent scorn, and left his flery, haughty features 
imprinted clearly on Henry’s memory. 

One evening, as he plied his hammer, he heard a light 
sound at a window, in an interval of his own noise. He looked 
hastily up, and caught a momentary sight of a face disappear- 
ing from the window. It was gone like a flash even as he 
caught sight of it. 

Transient as the glance was, it shook him greatly. He 
heated a bar of iron whito hot at one end, and sallied out into 
tho night. '"But there was not a creature to be seen. * 

Then he called aloud, “ Who’s there ? ” No reply. u Jaet,- 
was it you ? ” Dead silence. 

He returned to his work, and set the appearance down to 
an ocular illusion. But his dreams had been so vivid, that 
this really seemed only one step more into the realms of halluci- 
nation. 

This was an unfortunate view of the matter. 

On old Christmas eve he lighted the fires in his mauso- 
leum first, and at last succeeded in writing a letter to Grace 
Carden.* He got out of the difficulty in the best way, by 
making it very short. He put it in an envelope and addressed 
it, intending to give it to Jael Dence, from whom he wan always 
expecting a second visit. 

He then lighted his forge, and soon the old walls wore 
ringing again with tho blows of his hammer. 

It was ten o’clock at night ; a clear frosty night ; but ho 
was heated and perspiring with his ardent work, when, all of a 
sadden, a cold air seemed to come in upon him from a now quarter 
— the door. He left his forgo, and took a few steps to where 
ho could see the door. Instead of the door, he saw the blue sky* 

He uttered an exclamation, and rubbed his eyes. 

It was no hallucination. The door lay flat on the ground, 
and the stars glittered in the horizon. 

Young Little ran towards the door ; but, when he got near 
it, he paused, and a dire misgiving quelled him. A workman 
soon recognizes a workman’s hand ; and he saw Hillsborough 
cunning and skill in this feat, and Hillsborough cunning and 
cruelty lurking in ambush at tho door. 
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* Q* Went back to his forge, and, %e truth must be told* $*$ 
kijeesfolt weat under bim wiw mfy'ii what was todotee* i ; 

He searched about ^-w^apra*. and cp$d ited noi|*teg to 
protect him against numbers. Pistols lie had ; but, from a 
wretched over-security, be had never brought them ip Cairhbopo 
Church* ; ,, 

Oh, it was an era of agony that minute, in which, after 
avoiding the ambuscade that he felt sure awaited him at the 
door, he had nothing on earth he could do but wait and see 
what was to come next. 

He knew that however small his chance of escape by 
fighting, it was his only one ; and ho resolved to receive the 
attack where he was. Ho blew his bellows and, cold at heart., 
affected to forge. 

Dusky forms Stole into the old church. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Littj/is blew his coals to a white heat ; then took his hamrnei 
into his loft hand, and his little iron shovel, a weapon about 
two feet longi into his right. 

Three assailants crept towards him, and his position was 
such that two at least could assail him front and rear. Ho 
counted on that, and measured their approach with pole check 
but glittering eye, and thrust his shovel deep into the white coals. 

They crept nearer and nearer and, at last, made an almost 
simultaneous rush on him back and front. 

The man in his rear was a shade in advance oi the other. 
Little, whose whole soul was in arms, had calculated on this, 
and, turning as they came at him, sent a shovelful of fiery 
coals into that nearest assailant's face, then stepped swiftly 
out of the way of the other, who struck at him too immediately 
for him jto p#rry ; ore he could recover the wasted Wow, Little’s 
hot shoyel came down on his head with tremendous force, and 
laid Mm Senseless and Weeding on the earth, with blood running 
. frogr Mu calf. 

'^V'€^tlO'vMdieA,ito coals right and left on ibo other two 
assaifontet one of : whom was already yelling with the pam of 
{ho fiktCilteveilal ; then, vaulting suddenly over a pew, he run 
'%w4$r, ’ " T . 
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There he was encountered by $um Cole/an accomplished 
cudgel^kyer, who parried his blowa dootty; irnd ga^ him a 
severe rap ou the head that dazeled him. ©tit he foaghton, 
till he heard footsteps coming behind him, and then rage and 
despair seized him, he drew bade, shifted Ms hammer .into his 
right hand, and hurled it with all his force at Oolek breast, for 
he feared to miss his head. Had it struck him oh the breast, 
delivered as it was, it would probably have smashed his breast- 
bone, and killed him; but it struck him on his throaVwtoh 
was, in some degree, protected by a tnnftlor : it struck Mm and 1 
sent him flying hke a feather: befell on his back ini tha pord£ 
yards from where ho received that prodigious b|ow. . 

Henry was bounding out after him,wbea he was seized 
from behind, and tho next moment another seized him too, 
and his right hand was now disarmed by throwing away the 
hammer. - 

He struggled furiously with them, and twice he shook them 
off, and struck them with his fist, and jobbed them with his 
shovel quick and short, as a horse kicking. 

But one was cunning enough to make a feint at his face, 
and then fall down and lay hold of his knees : ho was about to 
pulverize this fellow with one blow of his shovel, when tho 
other firing his arms round him. It became a mere .struggle. 
Such was ids fury and his vigour, however, that they could not 
master him. He played his bead like a snak<vso that they 
could not seize him disadvantageou&ly ; and at last ho dropped 
his shovel and got them both by the throat, and grasped them 
so fiercely that their faces were purple, and their eyes begin- 
ning to fix, when, to his dismay, he received a violent Mow on 
the right arm that nearly broke it : ho let go, with a cry of 
pain, and with his left hand twisted the other man round so 
quickly, that he received the next blow of Cole’s cudgel. Then 
ho dashed his left fist into Cole’s eye, who staggered, but still 
barred the way ; so Little rushed upon him, and got him by 
the throat, and would soon have settled him ; but the others 
recovered themselves ere he could squeeze all the fed out of 
Cole, and it became a struggle of three to one. ,*w„ 

Be dragged them all three about with him ; he Js^ed, he 
hit, he did everything that a man with one Maid* iw ft lionte 
heart, could do. 

But gradually they got the better of him* 
came to this, that two were struggling on thef fenad^th him, 
and Cole .standing over them all thjree, ready to strike. y 

2 ' /' .. 
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41 Now, bold him bo, while I settle him/ 1 cried Gale, and 
raised his murderous cudgel. 

It came down on Little’s shoulder, and only just missed his 
head. 

Again it came down, and with terrible force. 

Up to this time he had fought as mute as a fox. .But 
now that it had come to mere butchery, he cried out, in his 
agony, They’ll kill me. — My mother ! — Help t Murder 1 
Help!” 

* # Ayl thou’lt never forge no morel” roared Cole, and 
thwack came down the crushing bludgeon. 

“ Help I Murder! Help!” screamed the victim, more 
faintly ; and at the next blow more faintly still. 

But again the murderous cudgel was lifted high, to descend 
upon his young head. 

As the confederates held the now breathless and despairing 
victim to receive the blow, and the butcher, with one eye closed 
by Henry’s fist, but the other gleaming savagely, raised the 
cudgel to finish him, Henry saw a huge tongue of flame pour 
out at thorn all, from outside the church, and a report, that 
sounded like a camion, was accompanied by the vicious ping of 
shot. Cole screamed and yelled, and dropped his cudgel, and 
his face was covered with blood in a moment ; he yelled, and 
covered his face with his hands ; and instantly came another 
flash, another* report, another cruel ping of shot, and this time 
his hands were covered with blood. 

The others rolled yelling out of the line of fire, and ran up 
to the aisle for their lives. 

Cole tried to follow ; hut Homy, though sick and weak 
with the blows, caught him, and clung to his knees, and the 
next moment tho place was filled with men carrying torches 
and gleaming swords, 4 and led by a gentleman, who stood over 
Henry, in evening dress, but with the haughty .expanded 
nostrils, tho brilliant black eyes, and all the features of that 
knight in rusty armour, who hail come to him in his dream, 
and left him with scorn. 

At this moment a crash was heard : two of the culprits, 
with desperate agility, had leaped on to the vestry-chest, and 
from that on to the horse, and from him headlong out at the 
window. 

Mr. Baby despatched all his men hut one in pursuit, with 
this brief order, — “ Take them, alive or dead, — doesn’t matter 
which, — they are only cutlers and cowards.” 
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His next word was to Cole. 44 What ! three blackguards to 
one 1 That’s how Hillsborough fights, eh T” 

“ I’m not a blackguard,” said Henry, faintly. 

“ That remains to be proved, sir,” said Eaby, grimly. 
Homy made answer by fainting away. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

When Henry Little came to himself, he was heated on men's 
hands, and being carried through the keen refreshing air. 
Mr. Raby was striding on in front; the horse's hoofs were 
clamping along on the hard road behind ; and he himself was 
surrounded by swordsmen in fantastic dresses. 

He opened his eyes, and thought, of course, it was another 
vision. But no, the man, with whose blows his body was sore, 
and his right arm utterly numbed, walked close to him, between 
two sword-dancers, with Raby-marks and Little-marks upon him, 
viz. a face spotted with blood, and a black eye. 

Little sighed. 

44 Eh, that’s music to me,” said a friendly voice close to 
him. It was the King George of the lyrical drama, and, out 
of poetry, George tho blacksmith. * 

4 4 What, it is you, is it ? ” said Little. 

44 Ay, sir, and a joyful man to hear you speak again. Tho 
cowardly varmint 1 And to think they have all got clear but 
this one. Are ye sore hurt, sir ? ” 

44 I’m in awful pain, but no bones broken.” Then, in a 
whisper, 44 Where are you taking me, George ? ” 

44 To Raby Hall,” was tho whispered reply. 

u Not for all the world I If you are my friend, put me 
down, and let me slip away.” 

4 Don’t ask me, don’t ask me,” said George, in great dis- 
tress. 44 How could I look Squire in the face ? He did put 
you in my charge.” 

4 4 Then I’m a prisoner I ” said Henry, sternly. 

George hung his head, but made no reply. 

Henry also maintained a sullen silence after that. 

The lights of Raby came in sight. 

That house contained two women, who awaited the result 
pf the nocturnal expedition with terrible anxiety. 
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rite, fate, they both Mi, had , been determined beferethey 
even knew that thh expedition had started. 

They had nothing to do but wait, and f ray that Henry 
had male his escape, or else had not been so mad; as to attempt 
resistance. v' - ... ■ • 

la this view of things, the number and even the arms of 
hii assailants were some comfort to them, as rendering resis- 
ts for Mr. Coventry, he was secretly delighted. His con- 
science was relieved. Baby would now drive his rival out of 
the church and out of the county without the help of the Trades, 
and his act of treachery and bad faith would be harmless. 
Things had taken the happiest possible turn for him. 

For all that, this courtier affected sympathy, and even some 
anxiety, to please Miss Carden, and divert all suspicion from 
Mm self. But the true ring was wanting to his words, and 
both tho women felt them jar, and got away from him, and laid 
their beads together, in agitated whispers. And tho result 
was* they put shawls over their heads, and went together out 
into the night. 

They ran up the road, sighing ami clasping their hands, 
but uo longer speaking. 

At the first turn they saw the whole body cpming towards 
thorn. 

“I'll soon know/’ said Jftel, struggling with her agitation. 
“ Don’t you bo seen. Miss ; that might iingor tho Bquiro ; and, 
oh, he will be a wrathful man this night, if ho caught Mm 
working in yonder church.’' 

Grace then slipped hack, and Jaol ran on. But no sooner 
did she come up with the party, than Baby ordered her hack, 
in a tone she dared not resist. 

She ran back, and told Grace they were carrying him in, 
hurt, and the Squire's eyes were like hot coals, 

Grace slipped into the drawing-room, and kept the door ajar. 

Soon afterwards, Baby, Ms men, and his prisoners, entered 
the hall, and Grace heard Baby say, “Bring the prisoners into 
the dining-room. ,***.. 

Groce Carden sat down, and leaned her head upon her hand, 
and her little foot beat the ground, all in a flutter, 

But this ended in a spirited resolve. She rose, pale, but 
Arm, and said, “ Como with mo, Jaol ; ” and she walked straight 
into the dining-room. Coventry strolled in after her. 

The room was still brilliantly lighted, Mr. Baby was seated 



xt bis writing-table at fee for end, and fee prisoners* well 
guarded) stood ready to 

“ You can’t come in here,’* was Mh baby’s tat wtord to 
Grace. t , 1 ' 1 • -V ; ; t - y/ . > 

But she was prepared for this, and grchnd. 

“ Excuse me, deal 4 uncle, hut I wish to see ym administer 
justice : and, besides, I believe I cm tell you something about 
one of the prisoners.’' 1 ^ : , \ r 

“Indeed ! that alters fee case. Somebody give.Miss 
Carden a chair.” 

She eat down, and fixed her eyes upon Henry titfclo^-oyos 
that said plainly, “ I shall defend you, if necelsary : lt hit pale 
cheek was flushing at sight of her. 1 ' ■ v 

Mr. Rahy arranged his papers tp make notes, and turned 
to Cole. “ The charge against you is, feat you were seen this 
night by several persons engaged in an assault of a cruel and 
aggravated character. You, and two other men, attacked and 
overpowered an individual here present; and, while he was 
helpless, and on the ground, you were seen to raise a heavy 
cudgel — (Got tho cudgel, George ?) ” 

Ay, your worship, hero ’tis.” 

“ — And to strike him several times on tho head and limbs, 
with all your force.” 

“ Gb> cruel ! cruel ! ” 

“ This won't do, Miss Carden ; no observations, pleas©. 
Inconsequence of which blows he soon after swooned away, 

ami was for some time unconscious, and ” 

“Oh!” 

“ — For aught I know, may have received some permanent 
injury.” / 

“ Not he,” said Colo ; “ he's all right. I’m fee only man 
that is hurt ; and J've got it hot ; he hit me with his hammer, 
and knocked me down like a bullock. He T s given mo this 
black ey© too.” 

“In self-defence, apparently. Which party attacked the 
other first?” 

“ Why 'they attacked mo, of coarse,” ^pid Henry. ■ “ Four 
of them,” . 

“ I*W 1 , 1 saw but three.” ' 

“ Qh, I settled one at starting, up near fee forge. Didn't 
you find him ?” (This to George.) 

44 Nay. we fbuflfl nonc of the trash but this,” indicating 
Cole, with a contemptuous j° r ^ df fee thumb. 
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“ Now, don’t all speak at once,” said Mr. Baby* “My 
advice to you is to say nothing, or you’ll probably make bad 
worse. But if you choose to say anything, I’m bound to hear 
it” 

n Well, sir,” said Oolo, in a cameying voice, “ what I say 
is this : what need we go to law over this ? If you go against 
mo for hitting him with a stick, after ho had hit me with a 
blacksmith’s hammer, I shall have to go against you for shoot* 
mg me with a gun.” 

w That is between you and me, sir. You will find a by- 
stander may shoot a malefactor to save the life of a citizen. 
Confine your defence, at present, to the point at issue. Have 
you any excuse, as against this young man ? ” (To Henry.) 
— “ You look pale. You can sit down till your turn comes.” 

“ Not in this house.” 

“ And why not in this house, pray ? Is your own houso a 
better ? ” 

No answef from Henry, A look of amazement and alarm 
from Grace. But she was afraid to utfcor a word, after the 
admonition she had received. 

“ Well, sir,” said Cole, “ ho was desecrating a church.” 

“ So he was, and I shall talk to him in his turn. But you 
desecrated it worse. He turned it into a blacksmith's shop ; 
you turned it into a shambles. I shall commit you. Yon will 
be taken to Hillsborough to-morrow ; to-night you will remain 
in my strong-room. Fling him down a mattress and some 
blankets, and give him plenty to eat and drink ; I wouldn’t 
starve the devil on old Christinas eve. There, take him away. 
Btop ; Bearch his pockets before you leave him alone.” 

Cole was taken away, and Henry's turn came. 

Just before this examination commenced, Grace clasped her 
hands, and cast a deprecating look on Henry, as much as to 
say, 4t Be moderate.” And then her eyes roved to and fro, 
and the whole woman was in arms, and on the watch. 

Mr. Baby began on him. “ As for you, your offence is not 
so criminal in the eye of the law : but it is bad enough ; ypu 
have broken into a church by unlawful means ; you have turned 
it into a smithy, defiled the graves of the dead, and turned tho 
tomb of a good knight into an oven, to the scandal of men and 
the dishonour of God. Have you any excuse to offer ? ” 

Plenty. I was plying an honest trade, in a country 
where freedom is the law. The Hillsborough Unions combined 
against me, and restrained my freedom* and threatened my 
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life, ay, and attempted my life too, bofore to-day : and bo tha 
injustice and cruelty of men drove me to a sanctuary, me and 
my livelihood. Blame the Trades, blame the public laws, 
blame the useless police : but you can't blame me ; a man 
must live." 

u Why not set up your shop in the village ? Why 
wantonly desecrate a church?” 

“ The church was more secret, and more safe : and nobody 
worships in it. The wind and the weather are allowed to 
destroy it ; you care so little for it you let it moulder ; then 
why howl if a fellow uses it and keeps it wann$ ” 

At this sally there was a broad rustic laugh, which, how- 
ever, Mr. Raby quelled with one glance of Ms eye. 

“ Come, don’t be impertinent,” said he to Little. 

“ Then don’t you provoke a fellow,” cried Henry, raising 
his voice. 

Grace clasped her hands in dismay. 

Jael Deuce said, in her gravest and most i&ellow voice, 
4< You do forgot the good Squire saved your life this very 
night.” 

This was like oil on all the waters. 

“ Well, certainly I oughtn’t to forget that,” said Henry, 
apologetically. Then he appealed piteously to Jael, whoso 
power over him struck everybody directly, inekding Grace 
Carden. “Look here: you mustn’t think, because I don’t 
keep howling, I’m all right. My arm is disabled : ray back 
is almost broken: my thigh is cut. I’m in sharp pain all 
this time : and that makes a follow impatient of being lectured 
on the back of it all. Why doesn’t ho let me go ? I don’t 
want to aifront him now. All I want is to go and get nursed 
a bit somewhere.” * 

“ Now, that is the first word of reason and common sense 
you have utterod, young man. It decides me not to detain 
you. All I shall do, under the circumstances, is to clear 
your rubbish out of that holy building, and watch it by night 
as w&l as day. Your property, however, shall be collected, 
and delivered to you uninjured : so oblige me with your name 
and address.” 

Henry made no reply. 

llaby turned his eye full upon him. 

“ Surely you do not object to toll mo your name 

t( I do.” 

“Why?” 
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“ What are youafraid of? Bo yputfonbt my wrdiwbha 
1 t$$ yteL I shall adfrptoaeed agfinst yon ? ” 

M No; it is not that at 41. But , this i& no place for mo 
to utter my father's name* We all hate our secrets, sir. 
You have got yours, Shore’s a picture, with its face to 4 tho 
wpft Suppose I was to ash you to toll all the world whoSh 
j^eait is you insult and bide from the world ? M 

£Baby turned red with wrath and surprise at this sudden 
thriei u You insolent young scoundrel I” ho eried. ** What' 
is that to you, and what connection can there be between that 
portrait and a man in your way of life ? ” 

“ There’s a close connection,’ * said Henry, trembling with 
anger in his turn : “ and tho proof is that, when that picturo 
is turned to the light, I'll tell you my name : and, till that 
picture is turned to the light, I’ll not tell you my name,; and 
if anybody, here knows my name, and tells it you, may that 
person’s tongue bo blistered at the root ! ” 

u Oh f how fearful I ” cried Grace, turning very pale. 
“ But I’ll put an end to it all, I’ve got the key, and I’ve Lis 
permission, and I’ll — oh, Mr. Baby, there’s something more 
in this than we know.” She darted to the picture, and un- 
locked tho padlock, and, with duel's assistance, began to turn 
the. picture* i Then Mr. Baby rose and seemed la bend his 
mind inwards, but he neither forbade* nor encouraged, this 
impulsive act of Grace Carden’s. 

Now there was not a man, nor a woman, in the room* whoso 
curiosity had not been more or less excited about this picture ; 
so there waa a general movement towards it, of all but Mr. Baby, 
who stood quite still, turning his eyes inwards, and evidently 
much moved, though passive. 

There happened to be a strong light upon the picture, and 
as soon as it was turned, the lovely olive face* the vivid 
features, and glorious black eyes and eyebrows, seemed to 
flash out of the canvas into life. 

Even the living faces, being blondes, paled before it, in 
the one . particular of colour. They seemed fair glittering 
moons* and this a glowing sun. 

Grace’s first feelings were those of simple surprise and 
admiration. But, as she gassed, Henry’s words returned to 
her, and all manner of ideas struck her pell-mell. **Qh, 
beautiful 1 beautiful 1, ” she cried. Then turning to Henry, 
You arn right ; it was not a face to hide from tho World—* 
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ok ! the likeness I just look at Mm, and then at her t can I 
bo mistaken ? ” ' 'U 

This appeal was made to the company, and roused curi- 
osity to a high pitch ; every eyo began to compare the dark- 
skinned beauty on the wall with the swarfhy youug man who 
now stood there, and . submitted in haughty silence to the 
comparison* ' n* " ; r - \ V : .v V; •y* , 9, 

' The words caught Mr. Baby’s attention* 
start, and elbowing them all out of hit way,; strodt'vip'io 
the picture. ' > y *, ■■ ' Hv \ 

“What do yon say, Miss Carden? Wlpt %ene^ can 
there bo between my sister and a smith ?* f add ho turned and 
frowned haughtily on Henry Little. 

Henry returned his look of defiance directly* 

But that very exchange of defiance brought out another 
likeness, which Grace's quick eyo seized directly* 

“Why, he is still liker you/’ she cried. “ Look/good 
people ! Look at all three. Look at their great black eye#, 
and their brown hair. Look at their dark skins, and their 
haughty noses. , Oh, you needn’t open your nostrils at me, 
gentlemen ; I am not a bit afraid of either of you. — And then 
look at this lovely creature. She is a Raby too, only softened 
down by her sweet womanliness. Look at them all three. If 
they are not ono flesh and blood, I have no eyes/' 

41 Oh yes, Miss ; and this lady is his mother. Wot I have 
wen her ; and she is a sweet lady ; and she told me 'I had a 
Caimhope face, and kissed me for it.” 

Upon this from Jael, the general conviction rose into a 
hum that buzzed round the room. 

Mr. Raby was struck with amazement. At last he turned 
slowly upon Henry, and said, with stiff politeness, “ Is your 
name Little, sir ? ” 

“ little is my name, and I’m proud of it/ 1 
“Your name may be Little, but your face is Raby. All 
the better for you, sir.” 

He then turned his back to the young man, mi walked 
right in front of $he picture, and looked at it steadily and 
sadly. 1 r - ■. s c , * 

It was a simple ami natural action, yet somehow done in 
so imposing a way, that the bystanders held their breath, to 
see what would follow. 

He gazed long and steadily on the picture, and his features 
Worked visibly/ 
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** Ay ! ” he said. u Nature makes no such feces uow*a* 
days, Poor unfortunate girl!” And his voice faltered a 
moment. 

He then began to utter, in a low grave voice, some things 
that took everybody by surprise, by the manner as wall as the 
matter; for, with his never once taking his eyes off the 
picture, and speaking in a voice softened by the sudden pro* 
sends of that womanly beauty, the companion of his youth, it 
was just like a man speaking softly in a dream. 

“ Thomas, this picture will remain as it is while I live.” 

u Yes, sir.” 

u I find I can hear , the sight of you. As we get older we 
get tougher. You look as if you didn’t want me to quarrel 
with your son ? Well, I will not : there has been quarrelling 
enough. Any of the loyal Bences here ? ” But ho never 
even turned his head from the picture to look for them. 

(t Only me, sir; Jael Bence, at your service. Father’s not 
vory well.” 

u Nathan, or Jael, it is all one, so that it is Bence. You’ll 
take that young gentleman home with you, and send him to 
bed. He’ll want nursing : for he got some ugly blows, and 
took them like a gentleman. The young gentleman has a 
fancy for forging things — the Lord knows what. Ho shall not 
forge things in a church, and defile the tombs of his own fore- 
fathers; but” (with a groan) “lie can forge in your yard. 
All the snobs in Hillsborough shan’t hinder him, if that is his 
cursed hobby. Gentlemen are not to be dictated to by snobs. 
Ann three men every night with guns ; load the guns with ball, 
not small shot, as I did; and, if those ruffians molest him 
again, kill them, and then come to mo and complain of them. 
But, mind you, kill them first— complain afterwards. And now 
take half-a-dozen of these men with you, to carry him to the 
farm, if he needs it. There, Edith t ” 

And still he never moved his eyes from the picture, and the 
words seemed to drop out of him. 

Henry stood bewildered, and, ere he could say anything 
that might revive the dormant irritation of Mr. Baby against 
him, female tact interposed. Grace clasped her hands to him, 
with tears in her eyes; and as for Jael Bence, she assumed . 
the authority with which she had been invested, and hurried' 
him bodily away ; and the sword-dancers all gathered round 
him, mid they carried him in triumphant procession, with the 
fiddler playing, and Geoirge whistling the favourite tune of 
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** Raby come home again,* 1 while every giurdy foot beat the 
hard and ringing road in admirable keeping With that spirit* 
stirring march. 

When he was gone, Grace crept up to Mr. Raby, who still 
stood before the picture, and eyed it, and thought of his youth. 
She took his arm wondrous softly with her two hands, rested 
her sweet head against his shoulder, and gazed at it along 
with him. * 

When she had nestled to him some time in this delicate 
attitude, she turned her eyes up to hfin, and murmured, “ How 
good, how noble you are : and how I love you.” Then, all in 
a moment, she curled round his nock, and ki^ed him with a 
tender violence, that took him quite by surprise. 

As for Mr. Coventry, ho had been reduced to a nullity, and 
escaped attention all this time : he sat in gloomy silence, and 
watched with chilled and foreboding heart the strange turn 
events had taken, and wore taking ; events which he, and no 
other man, had set rolling. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Frederick Coventry, being still unacquainted with the con- 
tents of Grace’s lettor, was now almost desperate* Grace 
Carden, inaccessible to an unknown workman, would she ha 
inaccessible to a workman, whom Mr. ltaby, proud as he was, 
had publicly recognized as his nephew? This was not 
to be expected. But something was to be expected, viz., 
that in a few days the door would be closed with scorn in the 
face of Frederick Coventry, the miserable traitor, who had 
broken Ms 'solemn pledge, and betrayed his benefactor to Thoso 
who had all but assassinated him. Little would be sure to 
suspect him, and the prisoner, when he came to he examined, 
would furnish some clue* 

A cold perspiration bedewed his very back, when he recol- 
lected that the chief constable would be present at Cole's 
examination, and supply the link, even if there should he one 
missing. He had serious thoughts of leaving the country at 
once. 

Finding himself unobserved, he walked out of the'roomi 
and paced up and down the hall. 
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, the prisoner to hold 1m '■■ • ,, , , Vi‘ 1 ''y^t 
.But -bow ?and when? im whqpr? -» 

. After to-night there might be no opfmrta^ of saying a 
Vf<*r< I to him . 1 ‘ . ’ ; ' ” ■' : V>s ’ ' v:S* ' - 

While he was debating this in his mind, Knight the butler 
CrosM the hall.* ■■•'. - ■ :.. .:/■,<■.*,;*■! •/- > 

Ctkmtxy stopped him, and asked where the prisoner was. 

** 'Where Sqnire told us to put him, sir.” : ‘ * ’* 

“No chance of his escaping— I hope ?” * * * 

4 * Not he, sir/ 

* “ I should like to take a look at him.” 

Knight demurred. “ Well, sir, yon see the orders 
hot of coarse Master won’t mind you, I’ll speak to him.” ; , 
(i Noj. it is not worth while. I am only anxious the villain 
should he secure.” This of course was a feeler. 

“Oh, there’s no fear of that. Why, ho is in the strong- 
room. It’s right above yours. If you’ll come with me, sir, 
III show you the door.” 

Coventry accompanied him, and Thomas Knight showed 
him a strong door, with two enormous bolts outside, both shot. 
Coventry felt despair, and affected satisfaction. 

Then, after a pause,. he said, “But is the window equally 
secure r 9 * 

u Two iron bars, almost as thick as these bolts : and, if it 
stood open, what could he do hut break his nock and cheat the 
gallows ? He is all right, sir ; never you fear. We sarched 
him, from head to foot, and found no oend o’ tools in His 
pockets. He is a deep ’un. But we are Yorkshire, too, as 
the saving is. He goes to Hillsbro’ town-hall to-morrow* and 
glad to be shut on h|tu/ 

Coventry complimented him, and agreed with him that 
escape was impossible. / * 

Ho thou got a light, and went to his own bedroom^ahd 
sat down, cold at heart, before the foe. 

He sat in that state, till two o’clock in the morning, dis- 
tracting his bmin with schemes, that wore invented only to bo 
dismissed as idle. • 

At last an idea came to him. He took his fishing-rod, and 
ftet the thinner joints together y and laid them on the bed. He 
then Opened Ms window very cautiously. But, m that made 
some Aoise, he remained quite quiet for full ten minutes. Then 
he got upon the window-seat, and passed the filing-rod out. 
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Afte* one '■ 

the m& end* /? ; ., /’ '. ■ ■ ;* > ‘ . 

Instantly he hoard a.moyemoat above, 

gave a lew u fiem 1 * \ : ".'?■/ V '. " ‘ '? ; ■ , 

41 mio'e that? M whispered the prisoner* from iltthfo > 

'* u A man who wants you te'etfcape*' 9 1 '•».'■ 

u Nay ; hot I have no tools?* *». / . •: * ?„ ' , >!’■ t4 ; •/ 

41 -What do you require f h • ; ■ •' ■>?>:/ t 

, **1' think I could do mimmat with a Wew4ri^/ f ' ; \ v 

44 Til send you one up.” 

The next minute a couple of small scr#v*driiydrs ' Wter# *' 
passed up^part of the furniture of his gum ' 

Cole worked hard, but silently, for about an, hour f and then * 
he whispered down that he should he able to ^ bar out. 
But how high was it from the ground ? / ! . , , , ,. 

44 About foriy feet.” ^ , , 

,, Coventry heard the man actually groan at the intelligence. , 

44 Let yourself down on nv y window-sill. I can find you 
rope enough for that.” 

44 What, d’ye take mo for a bird, that can light of a gate ? ” 

44 But the sill is solid stone, and full a foot wide.” 

**' Bay yo so, lad ? Then hick is o’ my side. Send up rope.” 
The rope was sent up, and presently was fiist # to something 
above, and dangled down a little past the window-sill; 

44 But out a light on sill,” whispered the voice above* 

: . i* 1 will.” 

* ” Then there was a long silence, during which Coventry's 
blood ran cold. < 

, * As nothing further occurred, he whispered., 44 What is the 
matter ? ” , 

**, , 44 My stomach fails me. Bend me up a drop brandy* will * 
ye? Ehfman, but this is queer work.” 

’ Ht 1 can’t get it up to you ; you must drink it hero* Come, 
•—•think ! It will bo five years’ penal servitude if you don’t/’ 

44 Is the rope long enough ? ” 

41 Plenty ibr that.” ^ ■ - ■ ■/ r 

Then there was another awful silence* 

By-aud-by a man’s legs cum® dangling down* an4 Cole 
landed on the rill, still holding tight by the rope. Be swag 
down onfhe sill, and sKd into the room, perspiring and white 
with' .tear, \ . 
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pm yourself In his buob* 


Coventry gave him some brandy dj^etly,— Cole’s trembling 
hand seat it flying down ius throat, and the two men stared at 
each other; * 

“ Why, it is a gentleman I ” 

## Yea*” 

** And do" you really mean to see me clear ? ” 

u Brink a little more brandy, and recover yourself, and then 
1% tell you” 

When the man was fortified ana ready for fresh exertions, 
Coventry told him Jje most try and slip out of the honse at the 
front door ; he would lend him a feather and some oil to apply 
to the bolts if necessary. 

When the ^ plan of operation was settled, Coventry asked 
him h6w long it would take him to get to Hillsborough. 

* f I can r^n it in two hours.” 

“ Then if I give the alarm in an hour and a half, it won't 
hart.” 

u Give me that start and you may send bloodhounds on my 
heels ; they’ll never catch me.” 

44 Now take off your Bhocs.” 

While he was taking them off, Cole eyed his unexpected 
friend very keenly, and took stock of all his features. 

When he was ready, Coventry opened his door very care- 
fully, and placed a light so as to ho of some use to the fugitive. 
Cole descended the stairs like a cat, and soon found the heavy, 
bolts and drew them ; then slipped out into the night, md away, 
with fleet foot and wondering heart, to Hillsborough. 

Coventry put out his light and slipped into bed* 

About four o'clock in the morning the whole house was 
alarmed with loud cries, followed by two pistol-shots: and all 
those who ran out of their bed-iooms at all promptly, found 
Coventry in his nightgown and trousors, with a smoking pistol 
in his hand, w^ich he said he had discharged at a robber. Tho 
account he gave was, that he had been suddenly awakened by 
hearing his door shut, and had found his window open ; had 
slipped on his trousers, got to his pistols, and run out just iu 
time to see a man opening the great front door : had fired 
twice at him, and thought he must have hit him the second time* 

On examining the window the rope was found dangling. 

Instantly there was a rush to tho strong-room. 

The bird was flown. 

u Ah 1 ” said Coventry. M I felt there ought to bo soma 
erne with him, but I didn’t like to interfere,” 
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(Joorge the groom and impair on ;#vj&' 

horses, and took the road to Hil&borbugb; ' ; * , " ;r * ■ • . t : 

' But Cole, with his sferfc of a hundred minutes, Nfcatf safe in 
a hack slum before they got half way* 

f What puzzled the servants most was how Colo could have 
unscrewed the bar, and where he could have obtained the cord* 
4pd while "they were twisting b this matter every #ay* *ay.'hOi 
discussion, Coventry quake$, for be ared his Bttie gunb^eiiW ^ 
would be discovered* But no, they werp not in the room* * f ' 
lf%as a great mystery ; but Baby slidihey ought to have v 
searched the man's body as well as his pockets. 

- He looked the cord up, however, and rem#rk<$I it Was ft new 
one, and had probably been bought in Hillsborosigh. He%ould 
try and learn whore. < : 

At breakfast dime a bullet was found in the d^^^vdntry 
apologized. 4 

“ Vour mistake wa* missing the man, not hittingibe door," 
said Baby. “ One comfort, I tickled the fellow with small’ 
shot. It shall be slugs next time. All we can do novr *S to 
lay the matter before the police. I must go into Hillsborough, 

I suppose." 

lie wCUt into Hillsborough accordingly, and told the chief 
constable the whole story, and deposited the piece of cord with 
him. He found that zealous officer already acquainted with 
ih © outline of tho business, and on his mottle to discover, the 
authors and* agents of the outrage, if possible* And it occurred 
to his sagacity that there was at this moment a workman in 
Hfllsborongh^Vwho must know many secrets of the Trades, and 
bad now nothing to gnin by concealing thorn. 


% 1 CHAPTER XVIII* 

Thus the attempt to do Little was more successful than it looks. 
Its object was to keep little and Simmons apart, and sure 
enough those two men never mot again in life. ~ 

Bui on the other hand, thi| new crime embittered two able 
men against the Union, and jjfet Grotait in immediate peril. 
Mr. Ransoms conferred with Mr. Holdfast, and they both visited 
Simmons, and urged him to make a clean breast Wore h* JMt 
the world* ' • — , < ^ 
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Simmons hesitated. , He said statedly, u Gi’ At time! 
gi* me time! 1 ' *. r 

Grotait heard of those visits, and was greatly alarmed* Ho, 
t set Han Tucker and another to #atch by turns and report. 

Messrs, Hoidfosi and Ronsome bad an ally inside the bouse, 
fiiiaa Watney bad oomo in from another town, aud bad no 
Hillsborough prejudices, She was furious at this new outrage 
oof JAfctle, who bad won her regard,, and she hoped her brother- 
i lAm would reveal all ho knew. Such a confession* she thought, 
might remove the stigma from himself to those better-educated 
persons, who had made a tool of her poor ignorant relative. 

♦ Accordingly, no sooner did tho nurse Little bad provided 
inform her, in a low voice, that there was a change, than she 
put on her bonnet, and went in all haste to Mr. Holdfast, aha 
also to the chief constable, as she had promised them to do. ' 
Bui of dtimrso she could not go without talking. She met 
an acquaintance not for from tho door, and told her Ned was 
near Us end, and she was going to tell the gentlemen* 

Dan Tucker stepped up to this woman, and she was as 
open-mouthed to him as Eliza had boon to bor. Dan went 
directly with the news to Grotait. 

Grotait came all in a hurry, but Holdfast was there before 
him, and was actually exhorting Simmons to do a good action 
k his Mrt moments, and reveal those greater culprit# who had 9 
employed him, when Grotait, ill at ease, walked in, sat down at 
the foot of the bed, and fixed his eye on Simmons* 4 

Simmons caught sight of him and stared, but said nothing 
to him. Yet, when Holdfast had done, Simmonf was observed 
to look at Grotait, though he replied to tho other. “ It you 
was a Hilfobro’ man, you’d know we toll on dead folk/*btft Uot 
on quick* I told on Ned Simmons, because bo was as good as 
dead : but to tell on Trade, that’s different.” 

“ And I think, my poor fellow/* suggested Grotait, 
smoothly, “you might spend your last moments better, in 
telling tt» whut you would wish tho Trade to do for your wife, 
and the child, if it lives.” 

“ Well, I think ye might make the old gal au allowance till 
#lifl marries again/ 1 A 

“ Ob, Ned, Ned t ” cried the poor woriln. “ I'll have «o 
man aftej thee.” And a violent beret of grief followed. ' 
“ Thou’il do like the rest,” said the dying man. “ Bold 
thy bettering, and let mo apeak, that's got no time to loan. 
Bow mack will yer allow her, old lad ? ’’ 

to. 
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* Six shillings a weajs, Nod." » 

“ And what m to oc&fe of young ’im?” " 1 

“ We’ll apprentice him.” 

“ To my trade ? " « K 

“ Von know better than that, Ned. Teat are A freeman ; 
but he won’t be a freeman’s son by our law, then kttew'lt, I M 
there’s plenty of outside trades in Hillsbro’. We’ll bfrkd fcifA i» 
one of those, end keep an eye on him for thy sake,” . * 

“ Well, I must take what I can get.” 

“ Asad little enough too," said Elisa Watney. ” Now do 
yon know that they have. set upon Mr. Little, and beaten him 
within an ineh of his life ? Oh, Ned, yon oan’t approve that,* 
and him our best friend.” i 

” Who says I approve it, thou fool ? " 

" Then tell the gentlemen who the villain was ; fori believe 
yon know.” 

“ I’ll tell ’em snmmnt about it.” 

Grotait turned pale ; but still kept bis glittering eye fried 
on the sick man. 

“ The job was offered to me ; but I wouldn’t bo in dt. I 
know that much. Says 1, 1 He has had his squeak.’ ” 

“ Who offered you the job ? " asked Mr. Holdfast. And 
at this moment Ramome came in. 

“ What, auothov black coat 1 ’’ said Simmons. “ ■!&»., if 
. you are not like so many crows over a dead luwse. He then 
>ta began to wander, and Holdfast’s question remained unanswered. 
This aberration continued so long, and accompanied with 
such interruptions of the breathing, that both Holdfast and 
Ran some despaired of ever healing another rational word from 
the mania lips. 

They lingered on however, and still Grqtait sat at the foot 
of the bed, with his glittering eye fired on the dying man. 
Presoutly Simmons became silent, and reflected. 

“ Who offered me the job to do Little ? ” said he, in a clear 
rational voice. 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Holdfast. “ And whs paid you to blow 
np the forge?" 

Simmons made no reply. His fast fleeting powers appeared 
unable now to hold ^ idea for above a second of two* 

ict, after another short interval, he seemed to go back a 
second time to the subject as intelligibly as ever. 

“ Master Editor I ” said he, with a scot of start. 

*” Yes.” And Holdfast stopped close to his bedside. 

42 
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41 Can you keep a secret ? M 

Grotait started up. 

“ Yes ! " said Holdfast, eagerly* 

“ Tsen so oAn L r 

These were the last words of Ned Simmons. Ho died, 
lake to himself, but true to his fellows, and faithfal to &*» 
terrible confederacy, which, in England and the nineteenth 
century. Was Venice and the middle ages over again* 


. CHAPTER XIX. 

Me* Cotbntey, rclioved of a groat and immediate anxiety, 
could now turn his whole attention to Grace Carden ; and sho 
puzzled him. He expected to see her eome down beaming 
with satisfaction at the great event of last night. Instead of 
that ahe appeared late, with cheeks rather pale, and signs 
of trouble under her fair eyes. 

As the day wore on, she showed positive distress of mind ; 
irritable and dejected by turns, and quito unable to Keltic to 
anything. 

Mr* Covontry, with all his skill, was quite at fault. Ho 
could understand her being in anxiety for news about Little ; 
but why not* relieve her anxiety by sending a servant to inquire? 
Above all, why this irritation ? this positive suffering ? 

A mystery to him, there is no reason why it should be one 
to my readers. Grace Carden, for the first lime in her life, was 
in the clutches of a fiend, a toil tiring fiend, called jealousy. 

The thought that another woman was nursing Henry Little 
all this time distracted her. It weald have been such heaven 
to her to tend him, after those cruel men had hurt him so ; 
but that pure joy was given to another, and that other loved 
him, and could now indulge and show her love. Show it ? 
Why, she had herself opened his eyes to Jael’s love, aud 
advised him to reward it. 

And now she could do nothing to defend herself. The very 
improvement in Henryk circumstances held bet hack. She 
could not write to him and say, “ Now I know you are Mr. 
Raby's nephew, that makes all the difference.” That would 
only give him fresh offence, and misrepresent herself; for in 
truth she had repented her letter long before the relationship 
was discovered. 
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No ; all she could <fo was to wait till Jnel Deuce came up, 
and then chaise her with some subtle message, that might 
make Henry Little pause if he stillloved her* 

She detected Coventry watching her* She fled directly to 
her own room, and there sat on thorns, waiting for her rival 
to come and give her an opportunity. 

Buthffcornoon came, and no Jael ; evening came, and nodaeL 

“ Ah f ” thought Grace, bitterly, “ she is better employed 
than to come near me. She is not a self-sacrificing fool like 
me. ^ When I had the advantage, I gave it up ; new she has 
got it, she uses it without mercy, decency, or gratitude* And 
that is the way to love. Oh 1 if my turn could but coin# 
again ! But it never will.” 

Having arrived at this conclusion, she lay on the couch in 
her oWn room, and was thoroughly miserable. 

She came down to dinner, and managed to take a share in 
the conversation, bnt was very languid ; and Coventry detected 
that she had been crying. V » v 

After dinner, Knight brought in a verbal message fromJael 
to Mr. Baby, to the effect that the young gentleman was stiff 
and sore, and she had sent into Hillsborough for Doctor 
Amboyne. 

44 Quite right of her,” said the Squire. u You needn’t 
look so alarmed, Grace ; there are no bones brokep s and he is 
in capital hands: he couldn't have a tenderer nurse than that 
great strapping lass, nor a better doctor than my friend and 
maniac Amboyne.” 

Next morning, soon after breakfast, Baby addressed his 
guests as follows : — 44 1 was obliged to go into Hillsborough 
yesterday, and postpone the purification of that sacred building. 
But I set a watch on it ; and this day 1 devote to a pious pur- 
pose ; I’m going to un-Littlc the church of my forefathers , 
and you* Can come with me, if you choose. 1 ’ This invitation, 
however, was given in a tone so gloomy, and 06 little cordial, 
that Coventry, courtier- like, said in reply, he felt 'ft would fee 
a painful sight to his host, and the fewer witnesses the better. 
Baby nodded assent, and seemed pleased. Not so Mim Carden. 
She said, 4 4 If that is your feeling, you had better stay at home* 
I shall go. I have something to tell Mr. Baby when wo get 
there ; and I’m vain enough to think it will make him not quite 
so angry about the poor dear old church.’* 

Af then come, by all means,” said Baby ; ':** for Tin angqr 
enough at presents 
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* titey got halfway to tho rim#* |My Wtfa fctital 
km MUM ; and, tosi»| -oaad, ww burly figure of 
Dr. Amboyne oonjing after the#* 

" *V They faited &* hi$n* *Wt be jsame fie bad 

heard*the wbote'teiaea^ Irom $itie,*'and mis warn in the 
pmjaes of to"jpatk®t, **V * * < ♦ < 

To mqutry from l^y^whdfeer^e iffraspj of his 
jatioht desecrating a^huroh, hi said, with delicious Velness, 
ht taught there was not much ham in that, the church not 
being used for divine service. 

At this, Baby uttered an inartiOUate but savage growl; 
and firaoe. to avert a hot discussion, bogged the Doctor not to 
'go into that question, but to tell her how Mr. little was, 

( u Oh, he has received some severe contusions, but there is 

* nothing serious. He is in good hands, I assure you. I met 
him out writing with hie nurse ; and I must say I never saw 
a handsomer couple. He is dark ; she is fair. She is like 
the ancient statues of Venus, massive and grand, but not 
clumsy ; he is lean and sinewy, as a man ought to be,” 

u Oh, Doctor, this from you ? ” said tirooe, with undis- 
guised spite. 

u Well, it tvm a concession. He was loaning on her 
shoulder, and her face and downcast eyes were turned towards 
him so sweetly— said I to myself— Hum ! ” 

" What I ” said Baby. “ Would you marry him to a 
farmer's daughter?” 

“ N$; I’d let him many who ho likes ; only, ha\ing seen 
him and his nurse together, it struck me that, between two 
such fins creatures of the same age, the tender relation of 
patient and nurse, sanctioned, as l hoar it is, by a benevolent 

* « ^pfound your impudence 1 ” v 

Would hardly stop there. What do you unbfc, lllzn 

tQwfanV'Xl 

“ I’ll toll you, if you will promise, on your honour, nevor 
to repeat what I say." Atul she slackened her pace f mid 

* lingered behind Mr. Baby. 

He promised her. 

Bien,” she whispered in his ear, “ I hath iron I " 

And h«r eyes flashed like Are at him, and startled him. 

Then she darted forward, and took Mr. Baby’s am, with a 
sestdat IMS, and a piteous depreeating ftara shot Me at ths 
sagacious peneorage she had defied. ''pgr 4 
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Dr/ Amboyno-pcoeQeided inrttotly *> prai Mm«ilf3» feu* 
young lady’s place/- and so divine what w»» tbe.*>&att&r. ©to 
familiar process soon brougl/ta towing sfe$ta til bis sly lip/, 
They entered the churcM JfedHiwiut straight to Hid forge,' 
Baby stood frith folded im, Itoetotemplpieff Hi* vadoto 
acts oC«e»lege wife t silent distress feat jn^xe^ toaebhsg. 

Aa$§ yae tooY'mtoe interest in fee traces offee epmbftt 
“ Aht." said be, “ this is whfre be ferIVfee hot seals bit feefo 
faces— ^he has told me all about it. And look at this pOlfl of 
blood on fee floor 1 Here be felled one of them wife Ida flM 
What is this ? — traces# blood leading up to feistfeept 1 " , 
Ho opened fee chest, and found plain proofs Inside that 
fee wounded man had bid himself in it for seme fens. He 
pointed ibis out to Baby ; and gave it as Ms opinion feat fee 
man’s confederates had come back for him, and carried innf 
away, " Those fellows are very true to one another. I barb 
oiton admired them for feat.” 

Baby examined fee blood-stained interior of fee chest, and 
could not help agreeing wife the sagacious doctor. 

“ Yes,” ssM ho, sadly ; “ if wo hod been sharp, we might 
have caught the blackguard. But I was in a hurry to leave 
fee scene of sacrilege. Look here ; fee tomb of a good knight 
defiled into an oven, and fee pews mutilated — and all for fee 
base uses of trade.” And in this strain be continued fora long 
time so eloquently that, at last, bo roused Grace Carden’s ire. 

“ Mr. Baby,” said she, firmly, “ please to add to those 
base uses ono more. Ono dismal night two poor erfetares, a 
man sud a woman, lost their way in fee snow ; and, after many 
a haul struggle, fee cold and the snow overpowered them, to t 
death was upon them. But, just at her last gasp, fee gfadtot 
a light, and heaid the tinkling of a hoJhmor. She tottered 
towards it ; and it was a church. She just managed fe'ptaaks 
fee utiw'wife her benumbed bands, aha then M[ insensible, 
When she came to herself, gentle hands had laid' her before 
two glorious fires in that cold tomb there, ©ma fee soma 
gentle hands gave her food and wine, and words of comfort, tot > 
did everything for her feat brave men do for poor ww*k suSemg 
women. Yes, sir, it was my life he saved, and Hr. Coventry's 
too ; and 1 can’t bear to hear a word against Mm, especially 
while I stand looking at his poor forge, tod Ms grates, that 
you abuse ; but X adore them, and bless them ; and So Would 
you, if they had saved your life, as they did mine. You don’t 
love me to# Ht r and it is very cruel,” 
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1 Baby stodd astonished and silent* 4t'last he said, in a 
very altered tone, ignite mild and deprecating, “ Why did yon 
not tell me this before ? ” % 

“ Because he made ns promise not. Would yon have 
had me betray my benefactor ? ” 

“ No* You are a brave gii'l, an honest girl. I lovo you 
mote than a bit, and, for your sake, I forgive him th6 whole 
thing. I will never call it sacrilege again, since its effect was 
to save an angel's life. Come, now, you have shown a proper 
spirit, and stood up for the absent, and brought me to submis- 
sion by youx impetuosity, so don’t spoil it all by crying.” 

“ No, I won’t,” said Grace, with a gulp. But her tears 
would not cease all in a moment. She had evoked that tonder 
scene, in which words and tears of true and passionate lovo 
had rained upon her. They were an era in her life ; had 
swept for ever out of her heart all the puny voices that had 
prattled what they called love to her ; and that divi% music, 
ahould she ever hear it again ? She had resigned it, hid bade 
it shine upon another. For this, in reality, her tears were 
trickling. 

Mr. Raby took a much lighter view of it, and, to divert 
attention from her, be said, “ Hallo ! why this inscription has 
become legible. It used to bo only legible in parts. Is that 
his doing?”* 

“ Not a doubt of it,” said Amboyne. “ Set that against 
his sacrilege.” 

{i Miss Garden and I arc both agreed it was not sacrilege. 
What is here in this pew ? A brass 1 Why, this is the brass 
we could none of ns decipher. Hang me, if he has not read 
it, and restored it l ” 

u So he has. And where’s the wonder? We live in a 
glorious age ” (Raby smiled) u that has read the written moun- 
tains of the East, and the Abyssinian monuments: "toff Lo-h 
a man of the ago, and your mediaeval brasses arc no more to 
him than cuneiform letters to Rawlinson. Lot me read this 
.resuscitated record. * Edith Little, daughter of Robert Raby, 
by Leah Bence his wife : ' why here’s a hodge-podge I What l 
have the noble Baby* intermarried with the humble Bences ? ” 
** So it seems. A younger son.” " 
i% And a Raby, daughter of Bence, married a Little throe 
hundred years ago ?” 
fi So it seems.” 

Then what a pity this brass was not deciphered thirty 
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years ago* But never mind that. Ail I demand fotardy justice 
to my protogfc. le not this a remarkable man" ? J3j day ho 
carves wood, and carries out a philanthropic scheme (which I 
moan to communicate to you this very day, together with this 
young man's report) ; at night he forges tools that all Hills- 
borough can’t rival ;in dn interval of his work ho Saves a valu- 
able life or two ; in another odd moment he fights like a lion, 
one to four; even in his moments of downright leisure, when 
he is neither saving life nor taking it, he practises honourable 
arts, restores the fading letters of a charitable bequest, and 
deciphers brasses, and* vastly improves kj&unrie’s genealogical 
knowledge, who, nevertheless, passed for an authority, till my 
Crichton stepped upon tho scene.” 

Kttby bore all this admirably. “You may add,” said he, 
“ that h^ heverthelefis finds time to correspond with his friends. 
Here is 'a lelfor, addressed to Miss Carden, I declare ! ” 

“A JpItSr to me ! ” said Grace, faintly. 

Bjjj^rhanded it over the pew to her, and turned the address, 
BOjmb she could judge for herself. 

,,/ A She took it very slowly and feebly, and her colour came 
and went. 

You seem surprised ; and so am I. It must have been 
written two days ago.” 

“ Yes.” . . 

“ Why, what on earth could he have to say to ? " 

“ I suppose it is the reply to mine,” stammered Grace. 

Mr. liaby looked amazement, and something more. 

Grace faltered out an explanation. “ When he had saved 
n»y life, I was so grateful I wanted to make him a return. I 
believed Juel Donee and he — 1 have so high an opinion of her 
— I ventured to give him a hint that bo*might find happiness 
th ere.” . 

■■"HKSJby bit his lip. “A most singular interference on the 
part of a young lady,” said he stiffly. “ You are right, Doctor ; 
this age resembles "no other, T suppose you meant it kindly ; 
but I am very sorry you felt called upon, at your age, to put 
any such idea into tho young man’s head.” 

* “ Bo am I,” said poor Grace. “ Oh, pray forgive me. I 
am fo unhappy.” v And she hid her face in her hands. 

“Of course I forgive you,” said liaby, “But, unfor- 
tunately, I know nothing of all this, and went and put him 
under her charge; and here he has found a precedent for 
marrying a Deuce — found it on this confounded brass I Well, 
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no matter. Life is one long disappointment. What does be 
say T WJbere is the letter gone to ? It has vanished;” 

“ I have got it safe/’' sail! Gradb, deprecating!?* ‘ 

** Then please let me know what h» says.” */ 

“ What, read his letter to you ? ” * y m 

“ Why not, pray ? I’m Ms uncle. He is my heir*oi4ftw/ 
I agree With Amboyne, he has some fine qualities. It is foolish 
of m, no doubt, but I am very anxious to know what he says 
about" marrying my tenant’s daughter.” Then, with amazing 
dignity, “ Can I be mistaken in thinking I have a right to 
know who my nephew intends to marry f ” And he began to 
get very red. 

Grace hung her head, and, trembling a little, drew the 
letter very slowly out of her bosom. 

It just flashed through her mind how cruel it fns to make 
her read outthe death-warrant of her hoart before two men ; 
but she summoned all a woman’s fortitude and self-defence, 
prepared to hide her anguish under a marble demeanour, and 
quietly opened the letter. + 


.* , CHAPTER XX. 

“ Yov advise me to many one, when I love another ; and this, 
you think, is the way to be happy. It has seldom proved so, 
and 'I should despise happiness, if I could only get it in that 
way. Yours, sadly but devotedly, 

1 “ H. IilTTLE. 

14 Will you wait two years ? ” 

Grace, being on her defence, read this letter very slowly, 
and as if, s)$ had to decipher it. That gave her time' N lT(S^r,’‘ 
“ Yours, etcetera,” instead of “sadly and devotedly/’ (Why 
be needlessly precise ?) As for the postscript, she didn’t 
trouble them with that at all. 

She then hurried the letter into her pocket, that it might 
not be asked for, end said, with all the nonchalance she could 
manage to assume, “ Oh, if he loves somebody else*! ” 

" No ; that is worse still,” |aid Mr. Baby. “ In his own 
rank of life, it is ten to one if he finds anything as modest, as 
good, and as- loyal as Denco’a daughter. It’s some factory* 
girt, I suppose , * 
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LA. m tope not/’ said Grace, ^m^dffbnt Mafavfm 
noticed that heruheek was now flashed, ani h^f eyes i^nidkt 
- like diamonds# . . ■; ^ , * ' 

B$oa afterwards she stalled apart, aaa tek ^wonderful 
inte^rt% ite monuments and. things ,- *%mt she foundan op- 
prthh|ty to slip out into the churchyard, ffeie she took the 
letter oat, and kissed it again and again, ad if She would devour 
it ; and ail the way home she was as gay as a task* Ambeyne •> 
put himself in her place. 

When they got home, he said to her, “ My dear miss 
Carden, I hare a favour to ask you- 1 waat*an hour's con- 
versation with Mr. Baby. Will you b© so very kind as t© see 
that I am not interrupted ? ” 

u Oh yes- No ; you must teil me first, what you are going 
tokfedk about. I can’t have gentlemen talking nonsense to- 
gether, vtrinkemqAcdty” 

“ You ladies claim to monopolize nonsense, eh f Well, I 
am going to talk about my friend, Mr. Little. Is he nonsense V\ 
u That depends. What are you going to say about 
him?” 

“Going to advance his interests— and my own hobby* 
Such is maan.” 

‘“Never mind what is man : what is your hobby ?** 

11 Saving idiotic ruffians 1 lives. 11 * 

“ Well, that is a hobby. But, if Mr. Little is to profit by 
it, never mind ; you shall not be interrupted, if I can keepMes 
facheux’ away. 11 

Accordingly she got her work, and sat in the hall. Kero, 
as she expected, she was soon joined by Mr. Coveo|*y, and he 
found her in a gracious mood, and in excellent spirits. 

After some very pleasant conversation; she told him she was 
keeping sentinel over Dr. Amboyne and his hobby. ‘ , 
--^^What is that ? 11 - 

u Saving idiotic ruffians 1 lives. Ha! ha! ha! ‘ ; 

Her merry laugh rang through the hall like a peal Of bolls, 
Coventry stared, and then gave up trying to understand 
her and her eternal changes- He just set hnnself to please her, 
and he mover found it easier than that afternoon, 

Meantiifo-Dr. Amboyne got Baby alone, and begged leave, 
in the llrsf place, to premise that his (Baby's) nepbew was a 
remarkable man. To prove ifc„M related little’s whole battle 
with the Hillsborough trades ; and then produced a Report the 
young man had handed him that very day* It was actually in 
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his pocket during the fight, mute protest against tbatbar- 
barous act. fl 

The Report was entiilod — p 

“ LIFE, LABOUR, AND CAPITAL IN IIILLSBOROUGIl/’ 

And was divided into two parts. 

Part 1 was entitled — 

“ PECULIARITIES OF CUTLERY HURTFUL TO LIFE AND HEALTH. 0 

. And Part 2 was entitled — 

u THE REMEDIES TO THE ABOVE/’ 

Part 2 was divided thus ; — 

A. What the masters could do. 

B. What the workmen could do. 

V. What the Legislature could do. 

Part 1 dealt first with the diseases of the grinders ; but, 
instead of quoting it, I ask leave to refer to chapter 9, when, 
the main facts lie recorded. 

Having thus curtailed the Report, I print the remainder in 
an Appendix, for the use of those few readers who can endure 
useful knowledge in works of this class. 

Baby read the Beport without moving a muscle, 

“ Well, what do you think of him ?” asked Amboyne. 
u I think ho is a fool to trouble his head whether thoso 
animals live or die// 

M Oli, that is my folly, not his. At bottom, lie cares no 
more than you do/’ ^ — 

“ Then I retract my observation/’ 

44 As to its being folly, or as to Little being the fool?” 

“ Whichever you like best/’ 

“ Thank you. Well, but to be serious, this young man is 
very anxious to be a master, instead of a man. What do you 
say ? Will you help his ambition, and my sacred hobby ?” 

u What, plunge you deeper in folly, and him in trade ? 
Not I. I don’t approve folly ; I hate trade* But I tell you 
what I’ll do. If be and his mother can see my conduct in lie 
proper light, and say bo, they can come to Baby, and he can 
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tem gentleman, itM® tbo name of Baby, as lie lias got tie face, 
and be my heir.** 

“ Axe yon serious, Baby ?" 

H Perfectly.” 

“ Then yon bad better write it, and 111 take It to him.” 

Certainly. ” He sat down and wrote as follows 

“ Sib, — What has recently occurred appears calculated to 
soften one of those animosities which, between poisons allied 
in blood, are always to bo regretted. I take the opportunity 
to say, that if your mother, under your advice, |riU now recon- 
sider the duties of a trustee, and my conduct in* that character, 
and her remarks on that conduct, I think she will do im 
justice, and honour me once more with her esteem. Should 
this be the result, I further hopo that she and yourself will 
como to Baby, and that you will change that way of life, which 
you have found so full of thorns, and prepare yourself to succeed 
to my name and place. 

“I am, your obedient, servant, 

“ Guy Baby.” 

“ There, read that.” 

Araboyno read it, and approved it. Then be gave a sigh, 
and said, “ And so down goes my poor hobby.” 

“Oli, never mind,” said Iiab} 7 ; “you’ve got ono or two 
loft in your stable.” 

Doctor Amboyno went out, and passed through the ball. 
There ho found Mr. Coventry and Miss Carden: the latter 
asked him, rather keenly, if the conference was over. 

“Yes, and not without a result: I’ll road it to yon.” 
lie did ho, and Grace’s chock was dyed with blushes, and her 
eyes beamed with joy. . 

“ Oh, how noble he is, and how good you are. Run ! 
Fly ! ” 

“Such movements are undignified, and unsuited to my 
figure. Shall I roll down the hill ? That would be my quickest 
way.” 

This discussion was cut short by a servant, who came to 
tell the Doctor that a carriage was ordered for him, and would 
he round in a minute. 

Doctor Ambovne drove off, and Miss Carden now avoided 
Coventry : she retired to her room. But, it seems, she was on 
the watch ; for, on the Doctor's return, she was the person who 
met him in the hoik 
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. \ 4 yfMl ? ” said she, eagerly. , s 

M Infill, would you bdHeve it ?be declines. He objOOte to 
leavebiaway of Hie, and to wait for dead men’s shoes.’* 

” Ob, Doctor Ainboyne I And "you were there toadviae 
him!** 

“ X did not venture to advise him. There was so mwah to 
be said on both side!” Then he went off to Baby, with the 
note s' but, as he went, he heard Grace say, in a low voice, 
“Ah, fou never thought of me.” 

Little’s note ran thus ; — 

“.8m, — I thank you for your proposal, and, as to the hist part 
of it, I quite agree, and should bo glad to see my mother and 
you friends again. But, as to my way of life, I have chosen 
my path, and mean to stick to it. I hopo soon to be a master, 
instead of a workman ; and I shall try and behave like a gen- 
tleman, so that you may not havo to blush for me. Should 
blush for myself if I were to give up industry, and independ- 
ence, and take to waiting for dead men’s shoes ; that is a baser 
occupation than any trade in Hillsborough, I think. This is 
not as politely written as I could wish ; but I am a blunt fellow, 
and I hope you will excuse it. I am not ungrateful to you 
for shooting those vermin, nor for your offer, though I cannot 
accept it, 

“ Yours respectfully, 

“ Hsikbv Little.” 

Baby read this, and turned white with rage. 

He locked the letter up along with poor Mrs. .Little’s 
fetters, and merely said, 44 I have only oho request to make. 
Never mention the name of Little to mo again.” 

Doctor Amboyne went home very thoughtful. 

That same day Mr. Garden wrote from London to his 
daughter, informing her that he should be at Hillsborough' 
next day to dinner. She got the letter next morning, and 
showed it to Mr. Baby. He ordered his carriage after break- 
fast for Hillsborough. 

This was a blow to Grace. 8he had been hoping all this 
time a fair opportunity might occur for saying something to 
young Little. * * : ' ^ * 

She longed to write to him, and sbt his heart, and her 
own, (ft test. But a great shyness indlamidiiy paralysed hd*, 
and she gave; up the idea of writing, and had hitherto been 
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hoping they might meet, and she imght i'anstate herself by 
some one cunning word. And now the end of it all was* that 
she was driven away from Baby Hall without doing anything 
bet wish, and sigh, and resolve, and give upber resolutions 
with a blush. 

The carriage passed the farm on its way to Hillsborough. 
This wee Grace’s last chance. ** 

Little was standing at the porch* 

A thrill of delight traversed Grace’s bosom. 

It was followed, however, by a keen pang. Hence 
sat beside him, sewing : and Grace saw, in*a moment, she 
was sewing complacently. It was more than Grace could bear. 
She pulled the chock-string, and the carriage stopped. 


CHAPTER XXL 

Henky Littub, at this moment, was in very low spirits. His 
forge was in the yard, and a faithful body-gjprd at his service : 
but his right arm was in a sling, and so he was brought to a 
stand-still; and Coventry was with Grace at the house; and 
be, liko her, was tortured with jealousies ; and neither knew 
what the other suffered. 

But everything vanished in a flood of joy, when the 
carriage stopped, and that enchanting face looked out at him, 
covered with blushes, that told him he could not be indifferent 
to her. 

“ Oh, Mr. Little, are you better ? ” 

** I'm all right. But, you see, I can*| work. 4 ’ 
u Ah, poor arm ! But why should you work ? Why not 
accept Mr, Baby’s offer ? How proud you are T’ 

u Should you have thought any better of mo, if I had ? " 

“ No, I don’t want you altered* It would spoil you. 
You will come and see us at Woodbine Villa ? Only think 
how many things we have to talk of now.” 

“May 1 1" >'>' ■* 

a Why of course.” -■ 

11 And will 'yea wait two years for mp$$ $ pfp , , , , 
" Two years! M (b%hh|g like a /^'!Sp^^L, ; hope it 
will ndt be two days, before you come 

,,| f Ab, you tnOck me,” *■ •* ,r > ' 4 
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41 No; no. But suppose you should take the advice 1 
gave you in my mad Jotter ? ” 

u There's no fear of that.” 

“ Are you sure ? ” (with a glance at Jael.) 

“ Quito sure.” 

“ Thou Good*by. Please drive on.*’ 

'She wouldn't answer his question ; but. her blushes and 
her radiant satisfaction, and her modest but eloquent looks of 
love, fully compensated her silence on that head, and the 
carriage left him standing there, a figure of rapture. 

Next day Dr. Amboyne rode up to the farm with a long 
Envelope, and waved it over his head in triumph. It ehu* 
tained a communication from the secretary of the Philanthropic 
Society. The committee were much struck with Mr. Little's 
report, but feared that no manufacturer would act 'on hia 
suggestions. They were willing to advance 500/. towards 
setting Mr. Little himself up as a manufacturer, if he would 
bind himself to adopt and carry out tho improvements sug- 
gested in his report. Tho loan to bear no interest, and tho 
return of the capital to depend upon the success of the scheme* 
Dr. Amboyne, for the society, to have the right of inspecting 
Mr. Little’s books, if any doubt should arise on that head. 
Au agreement was enclosed, and this was more full, particular, 
and stringent in form than the above, but the purport sub- 
stantially the same. 

Little could not believe his good fortune at first. But 
there was no disbelieving it ; the terms were so cold, precise, 
and business-like. 

“Ah, Doctor,” said he, “ }ou have made a man of me; 
for this is your doiug I know.’ 

44 Of courso I u$ed my influence. I was stimulated by two 
spurs, friendship and my hobby. Now shako hands over it, 
and no fine speeches, but tell me when you can begin, * My 
soul’s in arms, and eager for the fray.’ ” 

“ Begin ? Why as soon as I get tho money.” 

“ That will come down directly, if I telegraph that you 
accept the terms. Call in a witness and sign the agreement.” 

dad Deuce was called in, and the agreement signed and 
witnessed, and away went tho D&ctor in high spirits, after 
making an appointment with Henry in Hillsborough for tho 
next day. 

Homy and duel Donee talked eagerly over his new pros* 
peets, , But though they were great friends, there was nothing 
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fe excite trace's jealousy. No sooner wasLitite^ proved to 
be Baby’s nephew than Jaei Deuce, in her humility, shrank 
back, and was inwardly ashamed of herself. She became 
respectful os well as kind; called him ^ the young master** 
behind ius back, and tried to call him “ Sir ” to his face, only 
he would not let her. 

Nekt day Little went to his mother and told her alt She 
was deeply interested, but bitterly disappointed at Henry’s 
refusal of Baby’s offer. u He will never forgive us now,” she 
said. ** And oh, Henry, if you love Grace Carden, that was 
the way to marry her,” This staggered him ;;but he said he 
had every reason to hope she would marry him without his 
sacrificing his independence, and waiting with his hands in his 
pockets for dead men’s shoe*. 

Then he went to Dr, Ambovne, and there wore the five 
hundred pounds waiting for him ; but, never haviag possessed 
such $ sum before, begged the Doctor to give him only 
100/. at a time. To finish for the present with this branch 
of the story, ho was lucky enough to make an excellent 
bargain, bought the plant and stock of a small master-grinder 
recently deceased, lie then confined the grinding to saws 
and razors ; and this enabled him to set up his own forgo on 
the premises, and to employ a few file-cutters. It was all he 
could do tit starting. Then came the important question, 
What would tho Trades say ? Ho was not long in suspense ; 
ttrotait called on him, expressod his regret at the attack that 
had been made on him, and his satisfaction that now the 
matter could be happily arranged. “ This,’* said he, M is the 
very proposal I was going to make to you, (but you wouldn’t 
hear mo,) to set up as a small master, and sell your carving- 
tools to London instead of HillshroV % 

“ What f will that make me right with the Trade ? ” 

“ Pretty near. We protect the workmen from unfair 
competition, not the masters. However, if you wish to euro 
the pore altogether, let your own hands grind the tools, and 
Send them out to he handled by Parkin : he has got men on 
the box; trade is dull.” 

M Well, I don’t object to that.” , 

“ Then, I say, let bygones be gone-byes.” 

They shook hands over this,, and ha a tety few hours it 
was known that Mr. Little was right with the Trade. 

His early experiences as a philanthropic master were 
rather curious ; but 1 shall ask leave to relate them in a seme 
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of ttmir own, and to deal at present with- matters of more 
common interest '/ I • ’ * Vl 

He called twice on Grace Carden ; but she was out The 
third time he found her at home; hut there me a lady with 
her, talking about the ball Mr* and Miss Carden Were about 
tu give* It was a subject calculated to excite Yolubilit^ and 
Homy could not get in a word edgeways. But he received 
s< me kind glances that made his heart beat. > 

The young lady sat there and gabbled ; for she felt sure that 
no topic imported by a male creature could compete in interest 
with u the hall/* Bo, at last, Henry rose in despair* But 
Grace, to whom her own ball had been a bore for the last half- 
hoar* went with him to the door ; and lie seized the opportunity 
to tell her he was a workman no longer, but a master, having 
workmen under him. 

Grace saw he was jubilant, so she was glad directly, and 
said so. 

But then she shook her pretty head, and hoped ho would 
not have to regret Mr. llaby’s offer. 

“ Never, M said he, firmly ; u unless I lose you, *iSow I’m 
a master, instead of a man, won’t you wait two years for mo ? ** 

; “ No/* said Graco, archly. Then, with a look that sent 
him to heaven, “Not two, but twenty, sooner than you should 
be unhappy, after all you and I ” 

The sentence was uever completed. She clapped one hand 
swiftly before her scarlet face, and ran away to hide, and thuik 
of what she had done. It was full hvo minutes before she 
would bring her face under tho eye of that young gossip in 
the drawing room. 

As for Henry, ho received tho blow full in his heart, and it 
quite staggered him. c He couldn’t believe it at first ; but when 
he realized it, waves and waves of joy seemed to rise inside 
him, and he went off in such a rapture he hardly trod the earth. 

He went home, and kissed his mother, and told her, and 
site sympathized with him perforce, though she was jealous at 
bottom, poor thing. 

The next dajMSrf&e received an unexpected visitor— Jael 
Donee* 

Grace stared at sight of her, and received her very coldly* 
Oh, Bliss/* said Joel, ** don’t look so at me that love you 
dearly ; ’Sand with this threw her arms round her meek, and 
kissed her. . . 
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Gram was moved by this ; but felt ^dmforteblo, and even 
struggled iu little, but in vain. JaeF was gm$te f bat mighty, 
4t XV $ abofilyour letter, Mi as,” . W*;* ; ' 

“Then let me go,” cried "Grace. #f l wish I had never 
written it-* 1 " _ *■ * y 

"Nayj don’t say so, I should never have known how 
good yfeu are. 1 ’ 

** What a fool I am, you moan. How dam you read my 
lotto ? Oh 1 did he show it you? That was very if 
he did.” 

“ No, Miss, ho never showed it mo ; sM I newer read;, 
ii. I call it mean to read another body’s letter. But, yob 
know, 'tisn’t every woman thinks so ; and a poor lads that is 
very fond of me — and I scolded her bitterly — she took the 
letter out of his pocket, and told iue what was in it.” 

“Very well then,” said Grace, coldly, “it is right you 
should also read his answer. I’ll bring it you,” 

“ Not to-day, Miss, if you please. There is no need. I 
know hiin$4ie is too much of a man to marry one girl when 
ho loves another ; and His you ho loves, and I hope you will fee 
happy together.” 

A few quiet tears followed these brave words, and Grace 
looked at her askant, and began to do her justice, 

“Ah!” said she, with a twinge of jealousy* “ yon know 
him belter than I. You June answered for him, in his very 
words. Yet ym can t love him as I do. I hope you are not 
come to ask me to give him up again, for I can’t” Then she 
said, with quick defiance, “ Take him from me if you can,” 
Then, piteously, “ And if you do, you will kill me.” 

“Dear heart, I came of no such errand. I came to tell 
you I know how generous you have been to me, and made mo 
your friend till death ; and, when a Dance says that, site means 
it. I have been a little imprudent : but not so very. First 
word I said to him, in this very house, was, 4 Are you really a 
workman ? 9 I had the sense to put that question ; for, the 
first moment I clapped eyes on him, I saw my danger like. 
Well, he might have answered me true : but won see he didn’t. 

I think I am not so much to blame, the young 

Squire now* and no mate for me ; and ho loves you! that are of 
his own sort That is sure to cure mo— after a while. Simple 
folk like , mo arenH used to got tboir way, like the gehiry. It 
takes a deal of patience to go through the world. If you think 
VU let my heart cling to another woman’s aweethe^t-HUay, 
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but I’d tear it out of my breast first. Yes^ I dare say it will 
be a year or two before I can listen to another man's voice 
without, hating him for wooing of me ; but Time cures all that 
don't fight against the cure. And you'll love me a little. Miss, 
now, won’t you ? You used to do, before I deserved it half as 
well as I do to-day.” 

H Of course I shall love you, my poor Jael. But what is 
lay love, compared with that you are now giving up so nobly ? ” 

u It is not much,” said Jael, frankly ; u but i a littlo breaks 
a high fall,’ And I’m one that can only enjoy my own. Better 
a penny roll with a clear conscience than my neighbour’s loaf. 
I hi liever take your love, and deserve it, than try to steal bis.” 

All ibis time Grace was silently watching her, to see if 
there was any deceit, or self-deceit, in all this : and, had there 
been, it could not have escaped so keen and jealous an eye. 
But no, the limpid eye, the modest, sober voice, that trembled 
now and then, but always recovered its resolution, repelled 
doubt or suspicion. 

Grace starred to her feet, and said, with great enthusiasm, 
“ I give you the love and respect you deserve so well ; and I 
thank God for creating such a character now and then— to em- 
bellish this vile world.” 

Then she flung herself upon Jael, with wonderful abandon 
and grace, and kissed her so eagerly that she made poor Jiiei’s 
tears flow very fast indeed. 

She would not let her go hack to Caimkopc. 

Henry remembered about the bail, and mado up his mind 
to go and stand in the road : be might catch a glimpse of her 
somehow. He told his mother he should not bo home to 
tapper ; and, to get jid of the time before the ball, he went to 
the theatre : thence, at ten o’clock, to “ Woodbiuc Villa,” and 
soon found Lira self one of a motley group. Men, women, and 
children were thereto see the company arrive : and as, amongst 
working-people, the idle and the curious arc seldom well-to-do, 
they were rather a scurv y lot, and each satin or muslin belle, 
brave with flowers, and sparkling with gems, had to pass 
through a little avenue of human beings in soiled fustian, dis- 
located bonnets, rags, and unwashed faces. 

Henry got away from this class of spectators, and took up 
his station right across the road. Ho loaned against the lamp- 
post, and watched the drawing-room; windows for Grace, 

The windows were large, and, being French, came down to 
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the balcony. Little saw many a lady's bead and white 
shoulders, but not the one he sought* 

Presently a bed-room window was opened, and a fair face 
looked out into the night for a moment. It was Jaol Deuce. 

She had assisted Miss Carden to dress, and had then, at 
her request, prepared the room, and decked it with flowers, to 
receive a fow of the young lady’s moro favored friends* This 
done, she opened the window, and Henry Little saw her* 

Nor was it long before she saw him ; for the light of the 
lamp was full on him. 

But he was now looking intently in at the drawing-room 
windows, and with a ghastly expression* 

The fact is, that in tho short interval between lxis seeing 
Jael and her seeing him, the quadrilles had been succeeded by 
a waltz, and Grace Carden’s head and shoulders were now 
Hitting, at intervals, past the window in close proximity to the 
head of her partner. What with her snowy, glossy shoulders, 
her lovely face, find her exquisite head and brow encircled with 
a coronet of pearls, her beauty seemod half regal, half angelic ; 
yot that very beauty, after the first thrill of joy which the 
sudden appearance of a beloved one always causes, was now 
passing cold iron through her lover’s heart. For why ? A 
man’s arm was round that supple waist, a man's hand held 
that delicate palm, a man’s head seemed wedded to that lovely 
head, so close were tho two together. And the encircling arm, 
tho pressing hand, the head that came and went, and rose and 
sank, with hers, like twin cherries on a stalk, wore the arm, 
tho baud, and the head, of Mr* Frederick Coventry. 

Every time those two heads flitted past tho window together, 
they inflicted a spasm of agony on Henry Little, and, between 
the spasms, bis thoughts were bitter beyond expression* An 
icy barrier still between them, and none betweon his rival and 
her 1 Coventry could dance voluptuously with her before all 
the world ; but he could only stand at the door of that Paradise, 
and groan and sicken with jealous anguish at the sight* 

Now and then ho looked up, and saw Jaol Dunce. She was 
alone. Like him, she was excluded from that brilliant crowd. 
He and she were born to work ; these butterflies on the first 
floor, to enjoy. 

Their eyes met ; he saw soft pity in hers, lie cast a mule, 
but touching, appeal. She nodded, and withdrew from tho 
window* Then he knew tho faithful girl would try and do 
something or other for him. 
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, jxa never moved from iu» pillar oi torture. Jealous 
agony is the one tomenimen cannot fiy from ; it fasciites, it 
holds, it maddens. , r ' ^ 

Jael came to the drawing-room door |uat as the waltz 
ended, and tried to get to Miss Carden ; hot there wore too 
maty ladies and gentiemen, especially about the door, / 

At last she caught Grace’s eye, but only for a moment ; 
iind the young l!8y was in the very aet of going out on the 
balcony for air, with her partner. 

fehe did go out, accompanied by Mr** Coventry, and took 
two or three turns* Her cheek was flashed, her eye kindled, 
and the poor jealous wretch over the way saw it, and ascribed 
all that to the company of his rival. 

While she walked to and fro with fawn -like grace, con- 
versing with Mr. Coventry, yet secretly wondering what tliat 
strange look Jael had given her could mean, Henry leaned, 
sick at heart, against the lamp-post over the way ; and, at last, 
a groan forced its way out of him. 

Faint as tie sound was, Grace’s quick oar caught it, and 
she turned her bead. Slio saw him directly, and blushed high, 
and turned pale, all in a moment ; for, in that single moment, 
her swift woman’s heart told her why he was so ghastly, and 
why that sigh of distress. 

She stopped short in her walk, and began to quiver from 
head to foot. 

But, after a few moments of alarm, distress, and perplexity, 
love and high spirit%npplieA tho place of tact, and she did the 
best and most characteristic thing she could. Just as Mr, 
Coventry, who had observed her shiver, was asking her if she 
found it too cold, she drew herself up to her full height, and, 
turning round, kissed her hand over tho balcony to Henry 
Little, with a sort of princely grandeur, and an ardour of 
recognition and eskem that set his heart leaping, and his pale 
cheek blushing, ana made Coventry jealous in his turn. Yes, 
one eloquent gesture did that in a moment. 

But the bravo girl was too sensitive to prolong such a 
situation : the music recommenced at that moment, and she 
seized the opportunity, and retired to the room ; she curtsied 
to Little at the window, and this time he had the sense to lift 
bis hat to her. 

The moment she entered the room, Grace Carden slipped 
away from Mr. Coventry, and* winded her way like a serpent, 
ttnrou^t fhc crowd, and found Jael Donee at the door. She 



caught her by tlfo am, and pitched her. JShe wad all trembling, 
Joel drew Iter up the stairs a little way. ' ; - 

44 Yea hate seen him out there ?” 

\ 44 Yes : and I Oh!” ' 

44 There 1 there 1 Think of the folk. Figh^it down.” 
a J will Go to him, and say I can’t Mar it* .Him., to 
standihere — while those I don’t care a pin for — — Qfa, Jael, 
for pity’s sake, get him home to his mothers# 

44 There, don’t yon fret. I know what to say. 1 * \ 

Jael went down ^ borrowed the first shawl she could lay her 
hand on : hooded herself with it, and was access the road in a 
moment. * 

41 Yon are to go home directly.” , * 

44 Who says so ? ” 

44 Sho does.” * 

44 What, does she tell mo to go away, and leave her to 
him ? ” 

44 What does that matter ? her heart goes with yon.” 

44 No, no.” # 

44 Won’t yon take my word for it ? I'm not given to lying/ 1 
n I know that. Oh, Jael, sweet, pretty, good-hearted Jack 
have pity on me, and tell me the truth ; is it me she loves, or 
that Coventry ? ” 

44 It is yon.” 

44 Oh, bless yon I bless you ! Ah, if I could only be sum 
of that, what wouldn’t I do for her ? But, if she loves me, 
why, why, send me away ? It is very cruet that so many should 
be in the same room with her, and he should dance with her, 
and I must not even look on, and catch a glimpse of her now 
aud then. I won’t go home.” 

44 Ah,” said Jael, 44 yon aro like all* the young men ; yon 
think only of yourself. And yon call yourself a scholar of the 
good Doctor’s,” 

44 And so I am.” * 

14 Then why don’t you go by his rule, and put yourself in a 
body’s place ? Suppose you was in her place, master of this 
house like, and dancing with a pack of girls you didn’t care for, 
and she stood out here, pale, and sighing ; and suppose things 
were so, that you couldn’t come out to her, nor she come in to 
you, wouldn’t it cut you to tho heart to see her stand ir the * 
street' and look so unhappy— poor lad ? Be good, now, and 
go home to thy mother. Why Stand here and poison the poor \ 
young lady’s pleasure— such as *tis — - and torment thyself?” 
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Joel's own eyes filled, and that proof of sympathy inclined . 
Henry all the more to listen to her reason. ^ Yc&i are wise^ 
and good, and kind,” he said, 44 Bat oh, Jael, I adore hef so/ 
I’d rather he in hell with her than in heaven without her, , Half 
a loaf is better than no bread. I can't go home and tnrh my 
back on the place where she is. Yes, I’m in torments ; hut I 
see , her. They can't rob my eyes of her.” ** 

* 4 To oblige her! ” 

44 Yes ; 111 do anything to oblige her. If I could only 
believe she loves me.” 

44 Put it to the proof, if you don’t believe rue.” 

41 1 will. Tell her I’d much rather stay all night f and 
catch a glimpse of her now and then ; but yet, tell her j’ll go 
home, if she will promise me not to dance with that Coventry 
again.” 

44 There is a condition ! ” said Jael. 

44 It is a fair one,” said Henry, doggedly, 41 and J won’t go 
from it.” 

Jael looked at him, and saw it was no use aiguing the 
matter. Bo she went into tho house with bis ultimatum. 

She soon returned, and told him that Miss Grace, instead 
of being angry, as she expected, laid smiled and looked pleased, 
and promised not to dance with Mr. Coventry, nor anybody else 
uny more that night, 44 if he would go straight home and con- 
sult his beautiful mother.” 44 Those were her words,” said the 
loyal Bence. 44 She did say them twice over to make sure.” 

44 God bless her 1 ” cried Henry, warmly ; 44 and bless you, 
too, lliy best friend. I’ll go this moment.” 

Ho cast a long, lingering look at the window, and went 
slowly down the street. 

When he got homo, his mothei was still up and secretly 
anxious. 

He sat down beside her, and told her where he had been 
and how it had all ended. 44 I’m to consult my beautiful 
mother,” said he, kissing her. 

44 "What, dues she think I am like my picture now ? ” 

44 1 suppose so. And you are as beautiful as ever in my 
eyes, mother. And I do consult you.” 

Mrs. Little’s black eyes dashed ; but she said, calmly,— 

, 44 What about, dearest ? ” 

44 1 really don’t know. I suppose it was about what hap- 
pened to-night. Perhaps about it all.” 

Mrs. Little leaned her head upon her hand, and thought. 
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V- After a moment’s reflection, she said io Henry, rather 
coldly* u If she la not a very good girl, she must be a very 
defer one.” 

** She is both,* 1 said Henry, warmly. 

' ** t>f that I shall be the best judge,” said Mrs. Little, very 
coldly indeed. 

Poor Henry felt quite drilled. Ho said no more ; nor did 
his mother return to the subject till they parted for the night, 
and then it was only to ask him what church Miss Carden went 
to — a question that seemed to be rather frivolous, but he said 
he thought St. Margaret's. r 

Next Sunday evening, Mrs. Little and he being at tea 
together, she said to him quietly, — “ Well, Harry, I have 
seen her.” ‘ 

“ Oh, mother I where ? ” 

“ At St. Margaret’s Church.” 

“ But how did you know her ? By her beauty ? ” 

Mrs. Little smiled, and took a roll of paper out of her muff, 
that lay on the sofa. She unfolded it, and displayed a drawing. 
It represented Grace Carden in her bonnet, and was a very 
good likeness. 

The lover pounced on it, and devoured it with astonishment 
and delight. 

“ Taken from the bust, and retouched from nature,” said 
Mrs. Little. “ Yes, dear, I went to St. Margarot f s, and asked 
a pew-opener where she sat. I placed myself where I could 
command her features ; and, you may bo sure, I read her very 
closely. Well, dear, she bears examination. It is a bright 
face, a handsome face, and a good face : and almost as much 
in love as you are.” 

“ What makes you fancy that ? Oh, you spoke to her ? ” 

. “ Certainly not. But I observed her. Bootless and list- 

loss by turns — her body in one place, her mind in another, 
Sho was so taken up with her own thoughts she could not 
follow the service. 1 saw the poor girl try very hard several 
times, but at last sho gave it up in despair. Sometimes sho 
knitted her brow ; and a young girl seldom does that unless 
sho is thwarted in her love. And I’ll toll you a surer sign 
still : sometimes tears came for no visible reason, and stood 
in her eyes. She »* in love; and it cannot be with Mr, 
Coventry of Bollinghope : for, if she loved him, she would 
have nothing to brood on but her wedding-dress ; and they 
never knit their brows, nor bedew their eyes, thinking of that ; 
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<to*S a smiling subject No, ft is true love m Mk sides, I 
$o believe ; and that makes My woman’s heart yearn. Harry, 
Ssar, HI make yon a Jfonieaspi. Yon have heard ibat a 
r bother’s love is purer and more tic selfish than any otto Jove ; 
; and so it is* Bat even mothers are not $mte angels always. 
Sometimes the^i^e just a littl%gealons : not, I think, where 
they are blessed with many children ; but yon arc my one 
child, iny^laymate, my companion, my friend, my only love, 
tweet^girl has come, and I must be dethroned. I felt 
ihiS, and — — ■ ho, nothing could ever make me downright 
thwaari your happiness ; but a mother’s jealousy made me 
,j)assiye,«Where I might have assisted yon if I hnd boon all a 
mother should be.” 

■“No,^o, mother; I am tbo one to blame. You see, 
ft looked so hopeless at first, I used to bo ashamed to talk 
freely to yon. It’s only of laio 1 have opened my heart to 
you as I ought.” 

<g Well, dear, I am glad you think the blame is not all 
with me.^ But what I see is my own fault, and mean to cor- 
rect it ^|he gave you good advice, door — to consult your 
mother. But you shall have my assistance as well ; and I 
shall begin at once, like a zealous ally. When I say at oneo 
—this is Sunday — I shall begin to-morrow, at one o’clock.” 

Then Henry sat down at her knee, and took her white 
hand in his brown ones. 

44 And what shall you do at one o clock, my beautiful 
mother ? ” 

4 * I shall return to society. n 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Next morning Mrs. Little gave her son the benefit of her 
night’s reflections. 

** You must let me have some money — all yon can spare 
from your business ; and whilst I am doing something with 
it for you, you must go to London, and do exactly what I tell 
you do.” 

" Exactly ? Then please write it down.” 

“A very good plan. Can you go by the express this 

morning ? * 
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■'** Wfty* yes, I could; only then I must tm dowp to the 
works thk m&ute, and speak to the forsis^m/ 1 ; 

: Weft, dear, when you come back, yppr imti^ctiens shall 
he end your bag packed/* : 

M I uay* mother, you are going i%to it in earnest. Aft the 
hotter $or me.** . w « 1 . 4V - ' t >/ t \ *, , 

At twelve he started for London, with a beautiful s# .of 
carving-tools in his bag, and his mother's instrucJenB »* m 
pocket : those instructions sent him to a fashh|n&l)!o tailor' 
that veiy afternoon. With some difficulty* ho ^rOvaieff * m 
this worthy to make him a dress-suit in taex^y#*' 

Next day he introduced himself to the London' showed 1 
his carvings tools, and, after a hard day's work, ho suefeeded 
in obtaining several orders. 

Then he bought some white ties and gloves aid m^pem , 
hat, and had his hair cut in Bond Street, 

At seven he got his clothes at the tailor’s and at eight he 
was in the stalls of the opera. His mother had sent him there, 
to note the dross and public deportment of gentlemen and 
ladies, and use his own judgment. He found his attention 
terribly distracted by the music and the rapiurer it caused 
him ; but still he made some observations ; and, consequently, 
next day he bought some fashionable shirts and akeve-studs 
and ribbon ties ; ordered a morning suit of the same tailor, 
to be sent to him at Hillsborough ; and after canvassing for 
customers all day, telegraphed his. mother, and reached Hills* 
borough at eleven p.m. 

At first sight of him Mrs. little exclaimed — 

“ Oh t what havo you done with your beautiful hair ? ” 

He laughed, and said this was the fashion. 

“ But it is like a private soldier.” 

49 Exactly. Part of the Volunteer movement, perhaps, 4 ’ 

“ Are you sure it is the fashion, dear ? ” 
u Quite sure. All the swells in the opera were bullet- 
headed just like this,” •* , ^ 

4< Oh, if it is the fashion I ” said Mrs, Little ; bar 
mind succumbed under that potent word. ! ! ■ „ 

* She asked him about the dresses of the ladies in the opera. 

Hi$r description was wry lame. He said he didn’t know 
he was expected to make notes of thorn, 

u Well, but you might be sure I should, like to know. 
We*o there no ladies dressed as you would like, to soe your 
mother dressed ? ” 
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“ Hood heavens, v no 1 I couldn't fency you in a lot of 
colours ; mid your beautiful head dofgpied into to shape of 
a gourd, with a beast of a chignon stuck out behind, made 
of dead hair.” ^ 

“No matter, Mr. Henry; 1 wish 1 had been with you at 
the opera. I should have seen something or other, %st would 
have become me.” She gave a little sigh. 

He was not to come homo to dinner that day, but stay 
at to works, till she sent for him. 

At six o'clock, Jael Denco came for him in a %, and told 
him he was to go home with her. 

u All right, 1 ’ said ho ; “ but how did you come there ? ” 

“ She bade mo come and see her again — that day I 
brought the bust. So I went to soc her, and I found her so 
hnsy, and doing more than who was fit, poor thing, so I made 
bold to give her a hand. That was yesterday : and I shall 
come every day — if ’tis only for an hour — till the curtains 
are all up.” 

“ The curtains 1 what curtains ? ” 

“ Ask no questions, and you will hear no lies.” 

Henry remonstrated; Jael recommended patience: and, 
at hist, toy reached a little villa, half way up Heath Hill. 
“You are at home now,” said Jael, dryly. The new villa 
looked very gay that evening, for gas and fires were burning 
in every room. 

The dining-room and drawing-room were belli on the 
ground“floor ; had each one enormous window with plate glass, 
and were rooms ol very fair size, divided hy large folding- 
doors. These were now open and Henry found his mother 
seated in the dining-room, with two workwomen, making 
curtains, and in the drawing-room were two more, sowing a 
carpet. 

The carpet was down in the dining-room. The tea-table 
was set, and gave an air of comfort and housewifely foresight, 
in the midst of all the surrounding confusion. 

Young Little stared. Mrs. Little smiled. 

“ Bit down, and never mind us : give him his tea, my 
good Jael.” 

Henry sat' down, and, while Jael was making to tea, 
ventured un a feeble expostulation. M It s all very fmo, 
motor, but I don’t like to seo you make a slave of yourself.” 

“Slaving! ” said Jael, with a lofty air of pity. “Why, 
to ill working for her own.” Rural logic ! 
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u Oh,” said Mrs. Little, to her, u these clever features 
we look tip to so a^Lrather stupid in gome things. Slave 1 
Why, I am a General leading my Amazons to victory.” And 
she waved her needle gracefully in the air. 

“ Well, hut why not let the shop do them, where you 
bought* the curtains ? ” 

“ Because, my dear, the shop would do them very badly, 
very dearly, and very slowly. Do yon remember reading to 
me about Cmsar, and what ho said ? — that ‘ a general should 
not say to his troops “go and attack the enemy, but come and 
attack the enemy/’ ’ Well, that applies to needlework. I say 
to these ladies * come, sew these curtains, with me ; * and the- 
consequence is, wo have done in three days, what no shop in, 
Hillsborough would have done for ua in a fortnight : but, as for 
slaves, the only one has been my good Jael there. Sho insisted 
on moving all the heavy boxes herself. She dismissed the 
porter; she said he had no pith in liis arms — that was your 
expression, I think ? ” 

“ Ay, ma’am ; that was my word : and I never spoke a 
truer ; the useless body. Why, ma’am, the girls in Cuimhopo 
are most of them well- grown hussies, and used to work in the 
Holds, and carry lull sacks of grain up steps. Many’s the time 
I have run w ith a sack of barley on my back : so let us hoar 
no more about your bits of boxes. I wish my mind was as 
strong.” 

“ Heaven forbid!” said Mrs. Little, with comifc fervour* 
Henry laughed. But Jael only stared, rather stupidly. By- 
and-by she said she must go now. 

“lfeury shall take you home, dear.” 

“ Nay, I can go by myself,” 

“ It is mining a little. He will take you homo in the cab.” 

“ Nay, 1'vo got legs of my own,” said the rustic. ' 

“ Henry, dear,” said the Indy quietly, “ take her home in 
tho cab, and then come back to me.” 

At the gate of Woodbine ViHo, Jael said, “ it was not good- 
night this time; it was good-by ; .she was going homo for 
Patty’s marriage.” 

“Bui you will come back again?” said Henry. 

“ Nay, father would be all alone, lfou’11 not see mo her© 
again, unless you are in sorrow or sickness.” 

“Ah, that’s like you, Jael. Good-by, then, and God bless 
you wherever you go.” 

Jael summoned all her fortitude, and shook hands with him 
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in sftenc®. They parted, and she fough$ down bet tears, and 
ho went gaily home to hie mother. She told Mm she had 
made several visits, and been cordially received. “And this 
is how I paved the way for you* Bo, mind l I mid nay brother 
Baby wished you to taka his name, and bo his heir ; but you 
had such a lot© of manufactures and things, you could not he 
pomaded to sit down as a country gentleman. ♦Indeed,’ I 
su'd, < his love of the thing is so great that, in order to master 
it m ill its branches, nothing less would servo him thou dis- 
guising himself, ami going as a workman. But now,* I said, 
* he lifts had enough of that, so ho has set up a small factory, 
and will, no doubt, soon ackiove a success.’ Then 1 told thorn 
about you and Doctor Amboyne. Your philanthropic views did 
not interest them for a single moment ; but I could see th© 
poor dear Doctor’s friendship was a letter of introduction. 
There will be no difficulty, dear. There shall bo none. What 
society Hillsborough boasts, shall open its arms to you.” 

“ But I’m afraid I shall make mistakes.” 

u Onr first little parties shall be given in this house. Your 
free and easy way will be excused in a host ; the master of the 
home has a latitude ; and, besides, you and I will rehearse. 
By the way, please bo more careful about your nails ; and you 
niu&t always wear gloves when you aie not working ; and every 
afternoon you will take a lesson in dancing with me.” 

il I soy, mother, do you remember teaching mo, to dance a 
minuet, when I was little?” 

*< Perfectly. We took great pains ; and, at Iasi, you 
danced it like an angel. And, shall I kill you, you carry your- 
self very gracefully ? — well, that Is partly owing to th© minuet. 
But a more learned professor will now take you iu band. Ho 
will be here to-morrow at five o’clock.” 

Mrs. Little’s moms being nearly square, she set up a 
round table, at which eight could dine. But she began with 
five or six. 

Henry used to commit a solecism or two. Mrs. Little 
always noticed them, and told him. He never wanted telling 
twice. Ho was a genial young &U6W, well read in the topics 
of the day, and had a natural wit ; Mrs. Little was one of those 
.women who can fascinate when they choose ; and she chose 
now : her little parties rose to eight ; and as, at her table, 
everybody could speak without rudeness to everybody ©lee,, this 
round table soon began to eclipse the long tables of Hills- 
borough in attraction. , - , 
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She {usd Henry went out a good float ; an^ at last, that 
which Mm Little's good sense had told her must happen, 
sooner ox later, took place. They met 

Ho was standing talking with on© of the male guests, when 
the ©errant announced Miss Carden ; and, whilst his heart was 
boating liigh, she glided into ' the room, and was received by 
the mistress of the house with all that superabundant warmth 
which ladies put on and men don’t ; guess why 7 

When she turned round from this exuberant affection, she 
encountered Henry’s black eye full of love and delight, and Ms 
tongue tied, and his swarthy *ckeek glowing x#. She half 
started, and blushed in turn ; and with one glance drank in 
every article of dress lie had on. Her eyes beamed pleasure 
and admiration for a moment, then she made ft little curtsey, 
thou she took a step towards him, and hold out her hand a 
little coyly, -*■ 

Their hands and eyes encountered ; and, after that de- 
lightful collision, they were both as demure as cats approaching 
cream. 

Do fore they could say a word of any consequence, a cruel 
servant announced dinner, to the great satisfaction of every 
other **oul in Uio room. 

Of course they wore parted at dinner-time ; but they sat 
exactly opposite each other, and Henry gazed at her. so, instead 
of minding his business, that she was troubled a little, and fain 
to look another way. For all that she found opportunity one© 
or twice to exchange thoughts with him. Indeed, in the 
course of the two hours, she gave him quite ft lesson how to 
speak with the eye — an art in which he was a mere child com- 
pared with her, 

Sho conveyed to him that she saw his mother, and recog- 
nized her; and also she hoped to know her. 

Hut some of her telegrams puzzled him. 

When the gentlemen came up after dinner, she asked hhS 
if he would not present her to his mother. 

u Oh, thank you l ” sai^he, naively ; and introduced : ^mm 
to each other. 

The ladies curtsied with grace, but a certain formality, fox 
they both felt the importance of the proceeding, and were ft 
little on their guard. ' . , 

But they had too many safe, yet interesting topics, to he 
very long at a loss. . , 

I should have known you by your picture, Mrs. Little/* 
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“ Ah, then I fear it mast bo faded since I saw it last. 1 ' 

“ I think not. Bat I hope you will soon judge for your* 
self/’ 

Mrs. Little shook her head, Then sho said, graciously, 

“ I hear it is to you I am indebted that people can see £ was 
onoe — what I am not now.” 

<Jraee smiled, well pleased. “ Ah,” said she, “ I wish you 
could have seen that extraordinary scene, and heard dear 
Mr. Baby — Oh, madam, let nothing make you believe you have 
no place in his great heart l ” 

“ Pray, pray do not speak of that. This is no place. How 
' could I boar it ? ” and Mrs. Little began to tremble. 

Grace apologized. “ How indiscreet I a*&; I blurt out^ 
everything that is in my heart.” 

“ And so do I,” said*Hency, coming to her aid. 

“Ah, you! ” said (jB|oe, a little saucily. 

“ We do not accept you for our pattern, you see. Pray 
excuse our bad taste, Harry.” 

“ Oh, excuse me, Mrs, Little. In some things I should 
indeed be proud if I could imitate him; but in others — oi 
course — you know.” 

“ Yes, I know. My dear, there is your friend, Mr. Apple - 
thwaifo,” 

“ I see him,” said Henry, carelessly. 

“ Yes ; hut you don’t see everything,” said Grace, slily. 

“ Not all at once, like you ladies. Bother my friend Applo- 
thwuite. Well, if I must — I must. Hero goes — from Paradise 
to Appletliwaite.” 

Ho went off, and both ladies smiled, and one blushed ; and, 
to cover her blush, said, “ It is not every son that has the 
grace to appreciate his mother so.” 

Mrs. Little opened her eyes at first, and then made her 
nearest approach to a laugh, which was a very broad smile, dis- 
playing all her white teeth. “ That is a turn I was very fiir 
from expecting,” said she. 

The ice was now broken, and, when Henry returned, ho 
found them conversing so rapidly, and so charmingly, that lie. 
could do little more than listen. 

At last Mr. Carden came in from some other party, and 
carried his daughter off, and the bright evening came too soon 
to a close ; but a great point had been gained ; Mrs. Little and 
Grace Carden were acquaintances now, and cordially disposed 
to be friends* 
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The next time these layers met, matters did not go quite 
so smoothly. It was a large party, and Mr, Coventry was 
there. The lady of the house was a friend of his, and assigned 
Miss Carden to him. He took her down to dinner, and Henry 
sat a long way off, but on the opposite side of the table. 

He was once more doomed to look on at the assiduities of 
his rival, and it spoilt his dinner for him. 

But ho was beginning to learn that these things must be 
in society; and his mother, on the other side of the table, 
shrugged her shoulders to him, and conveyed by that and a 
look that it was a thing to make light of. J 
In the evening the rivals came into contact. 

Little, beh$g now near her he loved, was in high spirits, 
and talked freely and agreeably. He made quite a little circle 
* round him ; and as Grace was one of the party, and east bright 
and approving eyes on him, it stimulated him still more, and 
ho became quite brilliant. 

Then Coventry, who was smarting with jealousy, set him- 
self to cool all this down by a subtle cold sort of jocosene&s* 
which, without being downright rude, operates on conversation 
of the higher kind like frost on expanding buds. It had its 
effect, and Grace chafed secretly, but could not interfere. It 
was done veiy cleverly. Henry was bitterly annoyed ; but his 
mother, who saw his rising iro in his eye, carried him off to 
see a flowerihg cactus in a hot-house that was accessible from 
the drawing-room. When she had got him there, she soothed 
him and lectured him. “ You are not a match for that man 
in these petty acts of annoyance, to which a true gentleman 
and a noble rival would hardly descend, I think ; at all events, 
a wise one would not ; for, believe me, Mr. Coventry will gain 
nothing by this.” . 

u Isn't driving us off the field something ? Oh, for tho 
good 4ld days when men settled these things in five minutes, 
like mon ; the girl to one, and the gravo to fc’othor,” 

“ Heaven forbid those savage days should ever return. We 
will defeat this gentleman quietly, if you please,” 

“How?” 

“ Well, whenever he does this sort of thing, hide your 
anger ; be polite and dignified ; but gradually drop the con- 
versation, and manage to convey to the rest that it is useless 
contending against a wet blanket. Why, you foolish hoy, do 
you think Grace Carden likes him any the better ? Whilst 
you and l talk, she is snubbing him finely/ So you must stay 
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here with me, and give them time to quarrel there, to lessen 
the penance* we will talk about her* Leri time we met her* 
she told me you were the beso-dressed gentleman in the room.’* 

“ And did she like me any better for that? 7 , 

“ Don't yon be ungracious, dear. She was proud of yon. 
Tt gratified her that yon should look well in every way. Oh, 
if you think that we are going to change our very natures 
te you* and make light of dress- — why did I send you 
w $ London tailor ? and why am I always at you about your 
gloves ?” 

44 Mother, I am on thorns.” 

Well we will go back. Stop ; let me take a peep first.” 

She took a peep, and reported, 

^ The little circle is broken up. Mr. Coventry could not 
amuse them as yon did. Ah 1 she is in tho sulks, and he is • 
mortified. I know there’s a French proverb, 4 Les absens out 
tonjours tort/ But it is quite untrue ; judicious absence is a 
weapon, and I must show you how and when to use it.” 

“ Mother, you are my best friend. What shall wo do 
next?” 

u 'VVhy, go back to the room with me, and put on imper- 
turbable good- humour, and ignore him ; only mind you do that 
politely, or you will give him an advantage he is too wise to 
give you.” 

Henry was about to obey these orders, but Miss Carden 
took the word out of his mouth. 

4i Well! tho cactus!” 

Then, as it is not easy to reply to a question so vague, 
Henry hesitated. 

44 There, I thought so,” said Grace, 

^ What did you think ? ” inquired Mrs. Little. 

44 Oh, people don’t go into hot-houses to see cactus ; they 
go toflirt, or else gossip. I’ll tell Mrs. White to set a short- 
hand writer in the great aloe, next party she gives. Confess, 
Mrs* little, you went to oriticisse poor us, and there is no cactus 
at all.” 

. 44 Miss Carden, I’m afironted. You shall smart for this. 
Henry take her directly, and show her the cactus, and clear 
your mother’s character/’ 

Henry offered his arm directly, mid they went gaily off. 

U M ^ $ on ® to flirt, or to gossip ? ” asked a young Jady. 

7 patches must tell us that,” said Mrs. little. (i l\ 
they stay five minutes— gossip.” 
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“And how many — flirtation ?” : 

u Ah, my dear, you know better than I da, Whift da you 
say? Kve^atid- twenty ? n 

The young Mies giggled. 

Then Mr. Coventry came opt strong. Be was mortified, 
he was jealous ; he saw a formidable enemy had entered /the 
field, and had just outwitted and outmanoeuvred him* So what 
does he do but step up to her, and say to her, with the most 
respectful grace, 11 May I be permitted to welcome" you bade to 
this part of the world ? I am afraid I cannot exactly claim 
your acquaintance ; but I have often heard id Jr father speak of 
you with the highest admiration. My name is Coventry.” 

“ Mr. Coventry, of Bollinghopo ? " (He bowed.) ** Yes ; 

I had the pleasure of knowing your mother in former 

“ Yon have deserted us too long.’" 

“ 1 do not flatter myself I have been missed."’ 

“ Is anybody ever missed, Mrs. Little ? Believe me, few 
persons are welcomed back so cordially as you are.” 

“ That is very flattering, Mr. Coventry. It is for my sou’s ^ 
sake I have returned to society.” 

“No doubt; but you will remain there for your own. 
Society is your place. You are at homo in it, and were born 
to shine in it.” 

“ What makes you think that, pray ? ” and the widow’s 
cheek flushed a little. 

“ Oh, Mrs, Little, I have seen something of the world. 
Count me amongst your most respectful admirers. It is a 
sentiment I have a right to, since I inherit it.” 

“ Well, Mr. Coventry, then I give you leave to admire me 
— if you can. Ah, here they come. Two minutes! I am 
afraid it was neither gossip nor flirtation, hut only botany.” 

Grace and Henry came back, looking very radiant, 

“ What do you think ? ” said Grace. “ I never was more 
surprised in my life ; there really is a cactus, and a night ceres 
into the bargain. Mrs. Little, behold a penitent. I brfag you 
my apology, and a jardinea.” x 

“ Oh, how sweet l Never mind the apology. Quarrel 
with me often, and bring me a jardinea. I’ll always make it 
up on those terms.” . * “ ‘ 

“Miss White,” said Grace, pompously, “I shall require 
a few dozen cuttings from your tree, please tell the gardener. 
Arrangements are such, I shall have to grow jardineas on a 
scale hitherto unprecedented.’* 
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There was a laugh, and in the middle of it a servant 
announced Miss Carden’s carnage. 

44 What attentive servants yon have, Miss White. I re* 
quested that man to be on the watch, and, if I said a good 
thing, to announce my carriage directly ; and he did it pat. 
.Now see what an effective exit that gives me. Good-by, 
Miss White, good-by, Mrs. Little ; may you all disappear as 
neatly.” 

Mr. Coventry stepped smartly forward, and offered her his 
am with courteous deference ; she took it, and went down with 
him* but shot over his shoulder a side-glance of reproach at 
Little, for not being so prompt as his rival. 

M What spirits ! ” said a young lady. 

44 Yes,” said another; 44 but she was as dull as the grave 
last time I met her.” 

So ended that evening, with its little ups and downs. 

Soon after this, Henry called on Miss Carden, and spent a 
heavenly hour with her. He told her his plans for getting on 
in' the world, and she listened with a demure complacency, that 
seemed to imply she acknowledged a personal interest in his 
success. She told him she had always admired his independ- 
ence in declining his uncle’s offer, and now she was beginning 
to approve it : 44 It becomes a man,” said she. 

From the future they wont to the past, and she reminded 
him of the snow- atom and the scene in the church ; and, in 
speaking of it, her eye deepened in colour, her voice was low 
and soft, and she was all tenderness. 

If love was not directly spoken, it was constantly im- 
plied, and, in fact, that is how true love generally speaks. 
The eternal 44 Je tout nme '* of the French novelist is false to 
nature, let me tell you. 

44 And, when J come back from London, I hope your dear 
mother will give me opportunities of knowing her better.” 

44 She will be delighted : but going to London ! ” 

44 Oh, wo spend six weeks in London every year ; and this 
is our time. I was always glad to go, before — London iB very 
gay now, yon know — but I am not glad now.” 

44 Ho more am I, I can assure you. I am very sorry.” 

44 Six weeks will soon pass.” 

44 Six weeks of pain is a good long time. You are the 
sunshine of my life. And you are going to shine on others, and 
leave me dark and solitaiy.” 
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11 Bat how do you know I shall shine on others ? Perhaps 
i shall be duller than you will, and think all the more of Hills* 
borough, for being in London.” 

The melting tone in which this was said, and the coy and 
tender side-glance that accompanied it, were balm of Gilead to 
the lover. 

He took comfort, and asked her, cheerfully, if be might 
write to her. 

She hesitated a single moment, and then said w Yes,” 

She added, however, after a pause, 4 ‘But you can’t; for 
you don’t know my address.” 7 

“ But you will tell me.” 

“ Never ! never ! Fifty-eight Clarges Street.” 

“ When do you go ? ” 

“ The day after to-morrow : at twelve o’clock.” 

44 May I see you off at the train ? ” 

She hesitated. “If — you — like,” said she, slowly : “but 
I think you had better not.” 

44 Oh, let me see the last of you.” 

44 TJb 6 your own judgment, dear.” 

The monosyllable slipped out, unintentionally : she was 
thinking of something else. Yet, as soon as she had uttered 
it, she said 44 Oh ! ” and blushed all over. “ I forgot I was 
not speaking to a lady,” said she, innocently; then, right 
archly, “please forgive me.” 

He caught her hand, and kissed it devotedly. 

Then she quivered all over. 44 You mustn’t,” said she, 
with the gentlest possible tone of reproach. 44 Oh dear, I am 
so sorry I am going,” And she turned her sweet eyes on him, 
with tears in them. 

Then a visitor was announced, and they parted. 

He was deep in love. He was also, by nature, rather 
obstinate. Although she had said she thought it would be 
better for him not to see her off, yet he would go to the station, 
and see the last of her. 

He came straight from the station, to his mother. She 
was upstairs. He threw himself into a chair, and there she 
found him, looking ghastly. 

“Oh, mother I what shall I do ? ” 

“ What is the matter, love ? ” 

“ She is falso ; she is false. She has gone up to London, 
with that Coventry.” 
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“WijaxI ©toped?” * .* 

44 Heaven forbid. Why, mother, I didn’t say she was alone 
with him ; her father was of the party,” 

^Then surely you are distressing yourself more than you 
xieik She goes to London with her papa, and Mr, Coventiy 
happens to go up the same day ; that is really all” 

« Oh, hut, mother, it was no accident, I watered his face, 
and there was no surprise when he came np with hie luggage 
and saw her.” 

Mrs, Little pondered for a minute, and then said, 44 1 
daresay all her friends knew sho was going np to London 
to-day ; and Mr, Coventry determined to go up the same day. 
Why, ho is courting hor: my dear . Henry, you knew before 
to-day that you had a rival, and a determined one. If you go 
and blame her for his acts, it will be apt to end in his defeating 
you,” * 

H Will it ? Then I won’t blame her at all” 

4 4 You had better not till you are quite sure : it is one way 
of losing a high-spirited girl.” 

** 1 tell you I won’t. Mother 1 ’* 

Well, deal ? 

44 When I asked leaWto come to t^a station, and see hor 
off, she seemed put out.” 

“ Did she forbid you ? ” 

44 No ; but sho id not like it, somehow. Ah, she knew 
beforehand that Coventry would he there.” , 

44 Gently, gently ! She might think it possible, and yet 
not know it. More likely it was on account of her father. You 
have never told him "that you lovo his daughter ? M 
44 No.” ** 

44 And he is rather mercenary : perhaps that is too strong 
a word ; but, in short, a mere man of the world. Might it not 
be that Grace Carden would wish iiim 4o r learn your attach- 
ment either from your lips, or from her own, and not detect it 
in an impetuous young man's conduct on the platform jff a rail- 
way, at the tender hour of parting # ” 

u Oh, how wise you are, and what ah insight you have got ! 
Your words are balm. But, there- — —he is with her for ever 
so to$g, and I am here all alone.” 

“Not quite alone, love: your counsellor is by your side, 
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and may, perhaps, show yon how to turn this to your advantage. 
You write to, her every day, and then the postman will be a 
powerful rival to Mr. Coventry, perhaps a more powerful one 
than Mr. Coventry to yon/’ < , 

Anting on this advice, Henry wrote every day to Grace 
Carden. She was not so constant in her replies ; but she did 
write to him now and then, and her letters breathed a untie 
affection that allayed his jealousy, and made this period of 
separation the happiest six weeks ho had ever known. An for 
Grace, abo^ three o’clock sho used to look out for the post 
man, and be uneasy and rostless if he w*as latr, and, when his 
knock came, her heart would bound, and she generally flew 
upstairs with the prize, to devour it in secret. She fed her 
heart full with these letters, and loved the writer better and 
better. For once the present suitor lost ground, and the 
absent suitor gained it; ^Mrs. Little divined as rnijch from 
Grace’s letters and messages to herself ; and she Sam with a 
smilo, “ You seo ‘ Los absens n’ont pas toujours tori.’ ” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

I must now deal briefly with a distinct vein of incidents, that 
occurred between young Little’s first' becoming a master and 
the return of the Cardens from London. 

Little, as a master, acted up to the philanthropic theories 
ho had put forth when a workman. 

The wet-grinders in his employ submitted!* to his improved 
plates, his paved and drained floor, and# cosy fires, without a 
murmur hr a word of thanks. ' By degrees they oven found 
out they wore inore comfortable than other persons in their 
condition, and congratulated themselves upon it. 

The dry-grinders consented, some of them, to profit by his 
improved fans. Ofchfels would not take tho trouble to put the 
fans in gear, and would rather go on inhaling metal dust and 
stone grit. 

Henry reasoned, but in Vain ; remonstrated, but with little 
success. Then he discharged a couple ; they retired with the 
mien of martyrs; and their successors were admitted on a 
written agreement that left them no option. Thu "fan 
triumphed. 
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The file-cutters were more troublesome; they clung to 
death and disease, like limpets to established rocks ; they 
would not try any other beu than bare lead, and they would 
not wash at the taps Littlo had provided, and they would 
' smuggle in dinners and eat with poisoned hands. 

Little reasoned, and remonstrated, but with such very 
trifling success, that, at last, he had to put down the iron 
heel ; he gave the file-cutters a printed card, with warning to 
on f one side, and his reasons on the other. 

In twenty-four hours he received a polite remonstrance 
from the secretary of the File-cutters’ Union, 

1 He replied that tfie men could remain, if they would sign 
an agreement to foregor certain suicidal practices, and to pay 
linos in case of disobedience ; said fines to be deducted from 
their earnings. " 

Then the secretary suggested a conference at the “ Cutlers’ 
Arms.” Little assented ; and there waft a hot argument. 
The father of all file-cutters objected to tyranny and innova- 
tion: Little maintained that Innovation Was nearly always 
Improvement — the world being silly — and was manifestly 
improvement in the case under consideration. He said also 
he was merely doing what the Union itself ought to do : pro- 
tecting the life of Union men who were too childish and wrong- 
headed to protect it themselves. 

** We prefer a shftrt-iife and a merry one, Mr. Little," 
said the father of all file-cutters. 

“ A life of, disease is not a merry one ; slow poisoning is 
not a pleasant way of living, but a* miserable way of dying. 
None but the healthy are happy. Many h Croesus would givo 
half Ids fortune for a poor i&an'p stomach ; jret you want your 
eutlcrs to be sick mep all their days, $nd not gain a shilling 
by it. Man alive, Lam not trying to lower their wages.” 

“ Ay, but you are going Um way to do it.” 

“ How do you make that out ? ” 

“ The trade is full already ; and, if you force the men to 
live to threescore and ten, you will overcrowd it so, they will 
come to starvation wages.” 

Little was staggered at this thunderbolt of logics and 
digested the matter in silence for a moment. Their lie re- 
numbered something that had fallen from Dr. Amboyne ; and 
he turned to Grotait. “What do you say to that, sir? Would 
y<>n grind Death’s scythe for him (at the list price) tp thin the 
labour-market ? ” 
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Grotait hesitated for once. In J)tis heart hewctit with the 
file- cutter : but his understanding encumbered him. 

44 Starvation,” said he , 14 is as miserable a death as poison- 
ing. But why make a large question out of a small one, with 
rushing into generalities? I really think you might let Mr*. 
Little settle this matter with the individual workmen. He 
has got a little factory, and a little crotchet ; he* chooses to 
lengthen the lives of six file-cutters. He says to them, * My 
money is my own, and I’ll give you so much of It, in return 
for so much work plus so much washing and other novelties/ 
The question is, does his pay cover the ^ew labour of washing, 
etc. as well as the old ? ” * 

44 Jfr- Grotait, I pay the highest price that is going.” 

“ In that case, I think the Unions are not hound to recog- 
nize the discussion, Mr. Little, I have some other reasons to 
lay before my good friend here, and I hope to convince him. 
Now, there’s a little party of us going to dine to-morrow at 
4 Savage’s Hotel,’ up by the new reservoir ; givo us the plea- 
sure of your company, will you ? and, by that time, perhaps I 
may have smoothed this little matter for you.” Little thanked 
him, accepted the invitation, and left the pair of secretaries 
together. . 1 .v ’ > 

When he was gone. Grotait represented that public opinion 
would go with Little on this question ; and Dip outrages ho 
had sustained would be all ripped, tip by the Hillsborough 
Liberal , and the two topics combined in an ugly way ; and all 
for what ? — to thwart a good-hearted young feltyw in a philan- 
thropical crotchet, which", after all, did him hofioiir, and would 
never be imitated* bf any other master in Hillsborough. And 
so, for onc§, this Machiavel sided with Henry, not from the 
purest motives** yet, mind you, not without a certain mixture 
of right feeling and humanity.-' 

On the Sunday, Henry dined with him and his party at 
44 Savage’s Hotel/’ and the said dinner rather surprised Henry ; 
the meats were simple, but of good quality, and the wines,, 
which were all brought out by Grotait, were excellent. That 
old Saw, who retailed ale and spirits to his customers, would 
rerve nothing less to his guests than champagne and burgundy. 
And, if the cheer was generous, the host was admirable ; ho 
showed, at the head of his genial board, those qualities which, 
coupled with his fanaticism, had made him the Doge of the 
Hillsborough tradeB. He was primed on every subject that 
could interest his guosts, and knew something about nearly 
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everything else. .Be kept the baU always going, bat did not 
mon d o g niza. except when he was appealed to as a judge, and 
thendiait with a mellow grace that no man can learn without 
Nature's aid,, There is no society, however* distinguished, in 
which GrotaH would not have been accepted as a polished and 
admirable converter. 

Add to this, that he ; had an art, which was never quite 
common, but is now becoming rare, of making his guests feel 
his ftionds — for the > time, at all events. 

Young Little sat amazed, and drank in his words with 
delight, and could not realize that this genial philosopher was 
the person who had launched a band of ruffians at him. Yet, 
in his secret heart, he could not doubt it : and so ho . looked 
and listened with a marvellous mixture of feelings, on which 
one could ^easily write pages of analysis, very curious, and 
equally tedious. 

They dined at three ; and, at five, th&y got up, as agreed 
beforehand, and went ton- inspect ,tke reservoir in course of 
construction. A more compendious work** of art was never 
projected : the contractors had taken for their basis a moun- 
tain gorge, with a sffttam flowing through it down towards 
Hillsborough ; all they had to do was to throw an embankment 
across the lower end of the gorge, and turn it to a mighty 
basin open to, receive the stream, and the drainage from four 
thousand acres of hill. Jprom this lake a sixty-foot weir was 
to deal out the water-supply to the mill-owners below, and tho 
surplus to the .people of HiUsborough, distant about eight miles 
on an easy decline. 

Now, as the reservoir must bo full at parting, and would 
then be eighty feet deep in tho centre, and a mile long, and, a 
quarter of a nifle broad op the average, an embankment of 
nncommc^fc Sti’engthiV^required to restrain so groat a mass 
of water; and this was what* the Hillsborough worthies were 
curious abouL * They strolled out to the works, and then toa 
was to come out after them, the weather being warm and fine, 
Close to the works theyfound a foreman *of engineers smoking 
his pipe; t^id interrogated him. Ho showed? them a rising 
wail, five hundred feet wide at the base, and told them it was 
to be ninety feet hi^i, panwing, gradually^': to a summit 
twelve feet broad. As the whole embankmdni|.\IA8 to he 
twelve hundred feet long at the top^ this gave some,, idea of 
the hulk of '■the materials to be used ; those materials were 
clay, shale, mill- stone, and sandstone of looser texture; The 
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engineer knew Grotait, and brought* him % , <h^ag of the 
mighty cone to be erected, “ Why, it w#*b4 h mountain! M 
said Little* - 

41 Not far from that, sir ; mud yet you’ll nevbr* see half the 
work. Why we had an army of navvies on,, it faSt autumn, 
and laid a foundation sixty feet deep ; andthese fij’st courses 
are all bonded in to the foundation, and bonded together, as 
you see. We are down to solid rock, and no water cah get to 
undermine us- The puddlewall is sixteen feet wide at eating, 
and diminishes to four feet at the top ; so no, water can creep 
in through our jacket/' * 

u But what are these apertures ? ” inquired Grotait. 

44 Qh, those are the waste-pipes ? They pass through the 
embankment obliquely, to the weir-dam : they can be opened* 
or shut, by valves, and run off ten thousand cubic feet of water 
a minute-” 

44 But won't that prove a hole in yOur armour ? Why, these 
pipes must be in twenty joints, at loa^t” 

44 Say fifty-five* you'll be nearer the mark,” 

44 And suppose one or two of these fifty-five joints should 
leak ? You’ll have an everlasting solvent in the heart of your 
pile, and yotr can’t get At them, you know, to mend them-” 

“ Of course not ; but they are double as thick as eyer were 
used before ; and have been severely tested before laying ^am 
down : besides, don’t you see each if them has go| his great 
coat on ? eighteen inches of puddle all the way.” 

44 Ah,” said Grotait, 44 all the better. But ibis astonishing 
what big ein^jnkmeuis will sometimes burst if a feaky pipe ruus 
through them. I don't think it is tho water, altogether; the 
wafer seems to make air inside them, and that proves as had 
for them as wind in a man’s stomach.” v 

44 Governor,” said the engineer, 44 dfeTyou let bees swarm 
in your bonnet. Gasely reservoir will last as long as them hills, 
there,” •< «’•** 

44 2|q doubt, lad, since thou's had a hanctin making it.” 
The laugh this dry rejoinder caused was interrupted by the 
waitress bringing out tea ; and these H i llebo rough . $or thie b felt 
bound to chaff her; but she,, being Yorkshire too* gave them as 
good as they bidught, and a trifle to^epare. 

Tea was, followed: by brandy -ahd-wafer and pipes; and 
these name out in such , rapid succession, that when Grotait 
drove Liftle and two others homo, his utterance was thick, and 
Lis speoch senteutious. 
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. Little found Bayne waiting for him, with the news that he 
had left Mr. Cheetham. 

“ How was that ? ” 

44 Oh, fell between two stools. Tried to smooth matters 
between Cheetham and the hands : but Cheetham, he wants a 
manager to side with him through thick and thin ; and the men 
want one to side with them. Ho has sacked me, and the men 
are glad I’m going : and this comes of loving peace, when the 
world hates it/' 

“ And I am glad of it, for now yon are my foreman. I 
know what yon are worth, if those fools don’t.” 

41 Are yon in earnest, Little ? ” 

** Why not ? ” 

“ I hear you have been dining with Grotait, and ho always 
makes the liquor fly. Wait till to-morrow. Talk it over with 
Mrs. Little here. I’m afraid I'm not the right sort for a 
servant. Too fond of 4 the balmy,’ and averse to the whole 
hog.” (The poor fellow was quite discouraged.) 

44 The very man I want to soothe ine at odd times : they 
rile me so with their suicidal folly. Now, look here, old fellow, 
iTyou don’t come to me, I’ll give you a good hiding.” 

44 Oh ! well, sooner than yon should break the peace 

Mrs. Little, I’d rather bo with him at two guineas a week than 
with any other master at three.” 

When he had got this honest fellow to look after his inte- 
rests, young Little gave more way than ever to his natural 
bent for invention, and he was often locked up for twelve hours 
at a stretch, in a room ho called his studio. Indeed, such was 
his ardour, that he sometimes left home after dinner, and came 
back to the works, and then the fitful fire of his forge might bo 
seen, and the blows of his hammer heard, long after midnight. 

Dr. Amboyne encouraged him in this, and was, indeed, the 
only person admitted to his said studio. There the Democritus 
of Hillsborough often sat and smoked his cigar, and watched 
the progress towards perfection of projected inventions great 
and small. 

One day the Doctor called and asked Bayne whether Henry 
was in his studio. Bayne said no ; he thought ho had seen 
him in the suw-grinder’s hull. u And that struck me ; for it is 
not often his lordship condescends to go there now.” 

“ Let us see what * his lordship ’ is at.” 

They approached stealthily, and, looking through a window, 
saw the inventor standing, with his aims folded^ and his eyes 
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bent on a grinder at his work : the mm was pressing; down a 
six-feet saw on a grindstone with all his might ; and Little was 
looking on, with a face compounded of pity, contempt, and lofty 
contemplation. 

“ That is the game now, sir,” whispered Bayne ; “ always 
in the clouds, or else above ’em. A penny for your thoughts, 
sir ! ” 

Henry started, as men do who are roused from doep con- 
templation : however, he soon recovered himself, and, with a 
sort of rude wit of his own, he held out his hand for the penny. 

Amboyno fumbled in his pocket, and gave him a stamp. 

Little seized it, and delivered himself as follows: “My, 
thoughts, gentlemen, were general and particular. I was 
making a reflection how contented people are to go bungling 
on, doing a thing the wrong way, when the right way is obvious; 
and my particular observation was, that these long saws are 
ground in a way which offends the grammar of mechanics. 
Here’s a piece of steel six feet long, but not so wide as the 
grindstone : what can be plainer than that such a strip ought 
to bo ground lengthwise ? — then the wholo saw would receive 
the grindstone in a few seconds. Instead of that, on they go, 
year after year, grinding them obliquely, and with a violent 
exertion that horrifies a fellow like me, who goes in for 
economy of labour, and have done all my life. Look at that 
fellow working. What a waste of muscle ! Now, if* you will 
come to my studio, I think I can show you how long saws will 
be ground in the days of civilization.” 

His eye, which had been turned inwards during his reverie, 
dullish and somewhat fish-like, now sparkled like a hot coal, 
and he led the way eagerly. 

“ Pray humour him, sir,” said Bayne, compassionately. 

They followed him up a horrid stair, and entered his 
studio ; and a marvellous place it was : a forgo on one side, a 
carpenter's bench and turning-lathe on the other ; and the floor 
so crowded with models, castings, and that profusion of new 
ideas in material form which housewives call litter, that the 
artist had been obliged to cut three little ramified paths, a foot 
wide, and so meander about the room, as struggles a wasp over 
spilt glue. 

He gave the Doctor the one chair, and wriggled down a 
path after pencil and paper : ho jumped with them, like a cat 
with a mouse, on to the carpenter’s bench, and was soon 
absorbed in drawing. 
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When be had drawn a bit, he tore up the paper, awl said, 
** Let me think.” 

“ The request is unusual/' said Dr. Amboy no; u however, 
if you will let us smoke, we will let you think,” 

No reply from the inventor, whose eye was already turned 
inwards, and fishlike again. 

Doctor Amboyne and Bayne smoked peaceably a while. 
But presently the inventor uttered a kind of shout. 

; “ Ear eke,” said the Doctor calmly, and emitted a curly 
cloud. 

Little dashed at the paper, and soon produced a drawing. 
It represented two grindstones set apparently to grind each 
other, a large one below, a small one above. 

“ There — the large stone shall revolve rapidly, say from 
north to south ; the small on© from south to north : that is the 
idpa which has just struck me, and completes the invention. It 
is to be worked, not by one grinder, but two. A stands south, 
and passes the saw northward between the two grindstones 
to B. — The stones must be hung, so as just to allow the 
passage of the saw. — B draws it out, and reverses it, and 
passes it back to A. Those two journeys of the saw will grind 
the whole length of it for a breadth of two or three inches, and 
all in forty seconds. Now do you see wliat I meant by the 

S mmar of mechanics ? It was the false grammar of those 
fers, grinding a long thing sideways instead of lengthways, 
.that struck my mind first. And now see what one gets to at 
last if one starts from grammar. By this machine two men 
can easily grind as many big saws as twenty men could grind 
on single stones : and instead of all that heavy, coarse labour, 
and dirt, and splashing, my two men shall do the work as 
quietly and as easily as two printers, one feeding a machine 
with paper, and his mate drawing out the printed sheet at the 
other end.” 

u By Jove,” said Dr. Amboyne, “ I believe this is a groat 
idea. What do you say, Mr. Bayne ?” 

“ Well, sir, a servant mustn’t always say bis mind.” 

“ Servant be banged! M said Little. “ That for a friend 
who doos not speak bis mind.” * 

u Well then, gentlemen, it is the most simple and beautiful 
contrivance I ever saw. And there’s only one thing |o be douo 
with it.** ■ ' J 

** Patent it?” 

“ No ; bide it ; lock it up in your own breast, and try and 
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forget it- Your life won't be worth a week’s purchase if you 
set up that machine in Hillsborough.” 

“ Hillsborough is not ail the world* 1 can take it to some 
free country — America— or Russia : there!s a fortune ip it. 
Stop, suppose I was to patent it at home and abroad, and then 
work it in the United States and the Canadas. That would 
force the invention upon this country by degrees.’ 1 

“ Yes, and then, if you sell the English patent* and insure 
the purchaser’s life, you may turn a few thousands, and keep a 
whole skin yourself.” 

Little assured Bayne he had no intention fi running his 
head against the Saw-grinders’ Union. “ We are very com- 
fortable as it is, and I value my life more than I used to do.” 

“I think I know why,” said Doctor Amboyne, . But, 
whatever you do, patent your inventions. Patent them all.” 

Henry promised he would ; but forgot his promise, flpd, 
having tasted blood, so to speak, was soon deep in a far more 
intricate puzzle, viz., how to grind large circular saws by 
machinery. This problem, and his steel railway clip, which 
was to displace the present system of fastening down the rails, 
absorbed him so, that he became abstracted in the very streets, 
and did not see liis friends when they passed. 

One day, when ho was d* eply engaged in his studio, Bayne 
tapped at the door, and asked to speak to him. 

“ Well, what is it ? ” said the inventor, rather peevishly' 

“ Oh, nothing,” said Bayne, with a bitter air of mock 
resignation. “ Only a cloud on the peaceful horizon ; that, is 
all. A letter from Mary Anne.” 

“ Bin,— Four of your saws are behind-hand with their contribu- 
tions, and, being. deaf to remonstrance, I am obliged to apply 
to you, to use your influence. 

“ Mary Aknk.” 

** Well,” said Henry, “Mary Anno is in the right. Con- 
found their dishonesty : they take the immense advantages the 
Saw-grinders’ Union gives them, yet they won’t pay the weekly 
contribution, without which the Union can’t exist Go and find 
out who they are, and blow them up,” 

u What ! disturb the balmy ? ” ■* 

“ Bother tlie balmy 1 I can’t bo worried with such trifles, 
I’m inventing.” 

« Bat, Mr. Little, would not the best way be for ym just 
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to stop it quietly and peaceably out of their pay, and send it to 
Grotait ? ” 

Little, after a moment’s reflection, said he had no legal 
right to do that. Besides, it was not his business to Work the 
Saw- grinders’ Union for Grotait. “ Who is this Mary Anne?” 

“ The saw-grinders, to be sure.” 

“ What, all of them ? Poor Mary Anne ! ” 

He then inquired how he was to write back to her. 

“Oh, write under cover to Grotait. He is Mary Anne, to 
all intents and purposes.” 

“ Well, write the jade a curt note, in both our names, and 
say we disapprove the conduct of the defaulters, and will signify 
our disapproval to them ; but that is all we can do.” 

This letter was written, and Bayne made it as oleaginous as 
language permits ; and there the matter rested apparently. 

But, as usual, after the polite came the phonetic. Next 
week Henry got a letter thus worded : — 

“Mister Litl, If them grinders of yores dosent send their 
money i shall com an’ lech strings if the devil stans i t'road. 

“ Moonrakisr." 

Mr. Little tossed this epistle contemptuously into the fire, 
and invented on. 

Two clays after that lie came to the works, and found the 
saw-grinders standing in a group, with their hands in their 
pockets. 

“ Well, lads, what’s up ? ” 

“ Mary Anno has been here.” 

“And two pair of wheel-bands gone.” 

“ Well, men, you know whose fault it is,” 

“ Nay, but it is hard my work should bo stopped 

because another man is in arrears with trade. What d’ye think 
to do, governor ? buy some more bands ? ” 

“Certainly not. 1 won’t pay for your fault. It is a just 
claim, you know. Settle it among yourselves.” 

With this, he retired to his studio. 

When the men saw ho did not care a button whether his 
grindstones revolved or not, they soon brought the defaulters to 
book, Bayne was sent upstairs, to beg Mr. Little to advance 
the trade contributions, and stop the amount from the delimiters' 
wages. 

This being settled, Little and Bayne went to the “ Cutlers* 
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Arms,” and Bayne addressed the barmaid thus, “ Can we see 
Mary Anne ? ” 

“He is shaving.” 

“ Well, when she is shaved, we shhll be in the parlour, 
tell her.” 

In a moment or two Grotait bustled in, wiping his face with 
a towel as ho came, and welcomed his visitors cordially. 44 Fine 
weather, gentlemen.” 

Bayne cut that short. “ Mr. Grotait, we have lost our 
bands.” 

44 Yon surprise me.” r 

44 And perhaps you can tell us how to get them back.” 

“ Experience teaches that they always come back when the 
men pay their arrears.” 

“ Well, it is agreed to stop the sum due out of wages.” 

44 A very proper course.” 

“ What is it we have got to pay ? ” 

14 How can I tell without book ? Pray, Mr. Little, don’t 
imagine that I set these matters agate. All I do is to mediate 
afterwards. I’ll go and look at the contribution- book.” 

He went out, and soon returned, and told them it was one 
sovereign contribution for each man, and five shillings each 
for Mary Anne. 

44 What, for her services in rattening us ? ” said Little, drily. 

44 And her risk,” suggested Grotait, in dulcet tones. 

Little paid the five pounds, and then aBked Grotait for the 
bands. 

44 Good heavens, Mr. Little, do you think I have got your 
bands ? ” 

44 You must excuse Mr. Little, sir,” said Bayne. 44 Ho is 
a stranger, and doesn’t know tho comedy. • Perhaps you will 
oblige us with a note where wo can find them.” 

44 Hum ! ” said Grotait, with the air of one suddenly illu- 
minated. 44 What did 1 hear somebody say about these bands? 
Hum I Give me an hour or two to make inquiries.” 

44 Don’t say an hour or two, sir, when the men have got to 
make up lost time. We will give you a little grace ; we will 
take a walk down street, and perhaps it will come to your 
recollection.” 

44 Hum ! ” said Grotait ; and as that was clearly all they 
were to get out of him just then, they left, and took a turn. 

In half an hour they came back again, and sat down in the 
parlour. 
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Grotait soon joined them. “ I've been thinking/’ said he, 
*' what a pity it is we can’t come, to some friendly arrange- 
ment with intelligent&m asters like Mr. Little to deduct the 
n atty money every week from the men’s wages.” 

■^Tiscuse me/" said Bayne, " we are not here for discus- 
sion. We want our hands.” 

“ Do yon doubt that you will get them, sir ? Did ever I 
break faith with master or man ? ” 

u No, no,” said the pacific Bayne, alarmed at the sudden 
sternness of his tone. “ You are as square as a die— when 
* you get it all your own way. Why, Mr. Little, Cheetham’s 
bands were taken one day, and, when ho had made the men 
pay their arrears, he was directed whoro to find tho bands ; 
out, meantime, somebody out of trade had found them, and 
stolen them. Down came bran-new bands to tho wheel 
directly, and better than we had lost. And my cousin God by, 
that has a water-wheel, was rattened, by his scythe-blades 
being flung in the dam. He squared with Mary Anne, and 
then ho got a letter to say whero the blades wero. But one 
was missing. He complained to Mr. Grotait here, and Mr. 
Grotait put his hand in his pocket directly, and paid the trade - 
price of the blade — three shillings, I think it was.” 

“ Yes,” said Grotait ; “ * but,’ I remember I said at the 
time, * you must not construe this that I was any way con- 
nected with the rattening.’ But some are deaf to reason. 
Hallo ! ” 

41 What is the matter, sir ? ” 

44 Why, what is that in the fender Your eyes aro younger 
than mine.” 

And Mr. Grotait put up his gold double eyeglass, and 
looked, with marked surprise and curiosity, at a note that lay 
in the fender. 

Mr. Bayne had boon present at similar comedies, and was 
not polite enough to endorse Mr. Grotait’ s surprise. He said, 
coolly, “ It will be the identical note we are waiting for.” lie 
stooped down and took it out of the fender, and read it. 

u 4 To Mr. Little, or Mr. Bayne. 

“ * Gentlemen, — In the bottom hull turn up the horsing, and 
in the trough all the missing bands will be found. Apolo- 
gising for the little interruption, it is satisfactory things aro 
all arranged without damage, and hope all will go agreeably 
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when the rough edge is worn off, , Trusting these , nocturnal 
visits will be no longer necessary, I remain 

u * The Sot Maxnm’ *’ 

As soon as he had obtained this information, Bayne 
bustled off; but Mary Anne detained Henry Little, te more* 
lize. 

Said she, 4 ‘This rattening for trade contributions Is the 
rosuit of bad and partial laws. If A contracts with B, and 
breaks his contract, B has no need to ratten A &he can sue 
him. But if A, being a workman, contracts with B and all < 
the other letters, and breaks his contract, B and all the other 
letters have no legal remedy. This bad and partial law, 
occurring in a country that has tasted impartial laws, revolts 
common sense and the consciences of men. Whenever this 
sort of thing occurs in any civilized country, up starts that 
pioneer judge we call Judge Lynch ; in other words, private 
men combine, and make their own laws, to cure the folly of 
legislatures. And, mark me, if these irregular laws are un- 
just, they fail ; if they are just, they stand. Rattening could 
never have stood its ground so many years in Hillsborough if 
it had not been just, and necessary to the place, under the 
partial and iniquitous laws of Great Britain.*’ 

° And pray,” inquired Little, u where is the justice of 
taking a master’s gear because his paid workman is in your 
debt ? ” 

“ And where is the justice of taking a lodger’s goods in 
execution for the house : tenant’s debt, which debt the said 
lodger is helping the said tenant to pay ? We must do the 
best we can. No master is rattened for a # workman’s fault 
without several warnings. But the masters will never co- 
operate with justice till their bands and screws go. That 
wakes them up directly.” 

“ Well, Mr # Grotait, I never knew you worsted in an argu- 
ment ; and this nut is too hard for my teeth, so I’m off to my 4 
work. Batten mo now and then for your own people’s fault, if 
you aro quite sure justice and public opinion demand it ; but 
no more gunpowder, please.” 

“ Heaven forbid, Mr. Little. Gunpowder J I abhor it,” 
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CHAPTER XXV, 

There came a delightful letter from Grace Carden announcing 
her return on a certain evening, and hoping to see Henry next 
morning. 

He called accordingly, and was received with out- stretched 
hands, and sparkling eyes, and words that repaid him for her 
absence. 

After the first joyful burst, she inquirod tenderly, why he 
was so pale ; had he been ill ? 

“No.” 

“ No trouble nor anxiety, dear ? ” 

“ A little, at first, till your sweet letters made me happy. 
No ; I did not even know that 1 was palo. Overstudy, I 
suppose. Inventing is hard work.” 

“ What are you inventing ? ” 

“ All manner of things. Machino to forge large axes ; 
another to grind circular saws ; a railway clip : but you don’t 
care about such things.” 

“ I beg your pardon, sir. I care about whatever interests 
yon.” 

“ W T ell, these inventions interest me very much. One way 
or other, they are roads, to fortune ; and you know why I 
desire fortune.” 

“ Ah, that I do. Rut excuse me. you value independence 
more. Oh, 1 respect you for it. Only don’t make yourself 
pale, or you will make me unhappy, and a foe to invention.” 

On this Mr. Little made himself red instead of pale, and 
beamed with happiness. 

They spent v delightful hour together, and, even when 
they parted, their eyes lingered mi each other. 

Boon after this the Cardens gave a dinner-party, and Graco 
asked if she might jiuvito Mrs. Little and Mr. Little. 

“ What, is lie presentable ? ” 

“More than that,” said Grace, colouring. “They are 
both very superior to most of our Hillsborough friends.” 

“ Well, but did you not tell me lie had quarrelled with 
Mr. Raby ? ” 

“ No, not quarrelled. Mr. Raby offered to make him his 
heir : but he chooses to bo independent, and make his own 
fortune, that’s all.” 

“ Well, if .vou think our old friend would not take it 
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amiss, invite them by all moans. I remomber her a lovely 
woman.’ * 

So the Littles were invited ; and the young ladies admired 
Mr. Little on the whole, but sneered at him a little for gassing 
on Miss Carden, as if she was a divinity : the secret, which 
escaped the father, girls of sevonteen detected in a minute, and 
sat whispering over it in the drawing-room. 

After this invitation, Henry and his mother called, and then 
Grace called on Mrs. Little; and this was a great step for 
Henry, the more so as the ladies really took to each other. 

The course of true love was beginning to run Imooth, when . 
it was disturbed by Mr. Coventry. 

That gentleman’s hopes had revived in London ; Grace 
Carden had been very kind and friendly to him, and always in 
such good spirits, that he thought absence had cured her of 
Little, and his turn was come again. The most experienced 
men sometimes mistake a woman in this way. The real fact 
was that Grace, being happy herself, thanks to a daily letter 
from tho man she adored, had not the heart to bo unkind to 
another, whose only fault was loving her, and to whom she 
feared she had not helmed very well. However, Mr. Coventry 
did mistake her. He was detained in town, by business ; but 
he wrote Mr. Carden a charming letter, and proposed formally 
for his daughter’s hand. 

Mr. Carden had seen the proposal coming this year and 
more ; so ho was not surprised ; but he was gratified. The 
letter was put into his hand while he was dressing for dinner. 
Of course he did not open tho subject before the sorvants ; 
but, as soon as they had retired, he said “ Grace, I want your 
attention on a matter of importance.” 

Grace stared a little, but said faintly,* “ Yes, papa,” and 
all manner of vague maidenly misgivings crowded through her 
brain. ♦* 

“ My child, you are my only one,^fcnd the joy of the 
house ; and need I say I shall feei your loss bitterly whenever 
your time comes to leave me ? ” 

“ Then I never will leave you,” cried Grace, and came and 
wreathed her anus round his neck. 

He kissed, her, and, parting her hair, looked with parental 
fondness at her white brow and her deep clear eyes. 

“You shall never leave me, for the worse,” said be: 

“ but you are sure to marry some day, and therefore it is my 
duty to look favourably on a downright good match. Well, 
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my dear, such a match offers itself. I have a proposal for 
you.*' r 

“ I am sorry to hear it.” *• . 

“ Wait till you hear who it is. It ie Mr. Coventry, of 
Boilinghope.” 

Grace sighed, and looked very uncomfortable. 

“ Why, what is the matter ? you always used to like him** 1 
u So I do now ; but not for a husband/* 

“ I see no one to whom I could resign yon so willingly. 
He is well horn and connected, has a good estate, not too far 
from your poor father.” 
li Dear papa 1 ” 

u He speaks pure English : now those Hillsborough manu- 
facturers, with their provincial twang, aro hardly presentable 
in London society.” 

“ Dear papa, Mr. Coventry is an accomplished gentleman, 
who has done me the highest honour ho can. You must 
decline him very politely : but, between ourselves, I am a little 
angry with him, because he knows I do not love him ; and I am 
afraid he has made this offer to you, thinking you might be 
tempted to constrain my affections : but you won’t do that, my 
own papa, will you ? you will not make your child unhappy, 
who loves you ? ” 

“ No, no. I will never let you make an imprudent match ; 
but I won’t force you into a good one.” 

*' 1 And yon know I shall never marry without your consent, 
papa. But I’m only nineteen, and I don’t want to be driven 
away to Boilinghope.” 

14 And I’m sure I don’t want to drive you away anywhere. 
Mine will be a dull, miserable homo without you. Only please 
tell me what to say to him.” 

u Oh, I leave that to you. I have often admired the way 
you soften your refusals. 4 Le seigneur Jupiter sait dorer la 
pillule ’ — there”, fchajtfs Moliere.” 

“ Well, I suppose I must say ” 

u Let me see what he says first.” 

She scanned the letter closely, to see whether there was 
anything that could point to Henry Little. But there was not 
a word to indicate he feared a rival, though the letter was any- 
thing but presumptuous. 

Then Grace coaxed her father, and told him she feared 
her inexperience had made her indiscreet. She had liked 
Mr. Coventry’s conversation, and perhaps had, inadvertently, 
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given him more encouragement than she intended : would he 
be a good, kind papa, and get her out of the scrape, as 
creditably as ho could ? %She relied on his superior wisdom. 
So then he kissed her, and said he would do his best. 

He wrote a kind, smooth letter, gilding and double-gilding 
the pill He said, amongst the rest, that there appeared to be 
no ground of refusal, except a strong disinclination to enter the 
wedded state. “ I believe there is no one she likes as well 08 
you ,* and, as for myself, I know no gentleman to whom I Would 
so gladly confide my daughter's happiness, &c. &c. 

He handed this letter to his daughter to jread, but she 
refused. “ I have implicit confidence in you,” said she. 

Mr. Coventry acknowledged receipt of the letter, thanked 
Mr. Carden for the kind and feeling way in which he had 
inflicted the wound, and said that he had a verbal communi- 
cation to make before he could quite drop the matter ; would 
be down in about a fortnight. 

Soon after this Oraco dined with Mrs. Little: and, tho 
week after that, Henry contrived to meet her at a ball, and, 
after waiting patiently some time, ho waltzed with her. 

This waltz was another era in their love. It was an 
inspired whirl of two lovers, whose feet hardly felt the ground, 
and whose hearts bounded and thrilled, and their cheeks 
glowed, and their eyes shot fire ; and when Grace was obliged 
to stop, because the others stopped, her elastic and tense framo 
turned supple and soft directly, and she still let her eyes linger 
on his, and her hand nestle in his a moment : this, and a feint 
sigh of pleasure and tenderness, revealed how sweet her partner 
was to her. 

Need I say the first waltz was not the last ? and that 
evening they were more in love than ever, if possible. 

Mr. Coventry came down from London, and, tete that 
evening, he and Mr. Carden met at the Club* 

Mr. Carden found him in an arm-ckair, looking careworn 
and unhappy ; and felt quite sorry for ban. He hardly knew 
what to say to him : but Covontry with his usual grace relieved 
him : ho rose, and shook hands, and even pressed Mr. Carden’s 
hand, and held it. 

Mr. Carden was so touched, that he pressed his hand in 
return, “ Courage l my poor follow; the cose is mt desperate, 
you know,” 

Mr. Coventry shook his head, and sat flowtn Mr. Carden 
sat down beside him* 
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“ Why, Coventry, it is not as if there was another attach- 
ment/' 

“ There is another attachment ; lat least I have too much 
reason to fear so. But you shall judge for yourself. I have 
long paid my respectful addresses to Miss Carden, and I may 
say without vanity that she used to distinguish me beyond her 
other admirers ; I was not the only one who thought so ; 
Mr. Raby has soon us together, and he asked me to meet her 
at Baby Hall. There I became more particular in my atten- 
tions, and those attentions, sir, were well received.” 

“ But were they understood ? that is the question.” 

“ Understood and received, upon my honour.” 

“ Then she will marry yoa, soon or lato : for I’m sure 
there is no other man. Grace was never deceitful.” 

“All women are deceitful.” 

“ Oh, come.” 

“ Let me explain : all women, worthy of the name, are 
cowards ; and cowardice drives them to deceit, even against 
their will. Pray hear me to an eud. On the fifth of last 
December, I took Miss Carden to the top of Cairnhope hill. 
I showed her Bollinghopo in the valley, and asked her to be its 
mistress.” 

u And what did she say ? Yes or no ? ” 
u She made certain faint objections, such as a sweet, 
modest girl like her makes as a matter of course, aud then 
she yielded.” 

“ What 1 consented to be your wifo ? ” 

“ Not in those very words ; but sbo said she estoemed me, 
and she knew I lovod her ; and when I asked her whether I 
might speak to you, she said ‘ Yes/ ” 

“ But that was as good as accepting you/’ 

“ I am glad you agree with mo. You know, Mr. Carden, 
thousands have been accepted in that very form. Well, sir, 
the next thing was we were caught in that cursed snow-storm.” 
“ Yes, she has told me all about that,” 

“ Not all, I suspect. We got separated for a few minutes, 
and I found her in an old ruined church, where a sort of black- 
smith was working at his forgo. I found her, sir, I might say 
almost in the blacksmith’s arms. I thought little of that at 
first : any man has a right to succour any woman in distress : 
but, fiir, I discovered that Miss Carden and this man were 
acquaintances : and, by degrees, I found, to my horror, that 
he had a tumble power over her.” 
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“ What do you mean, sir ? Do you intend to affront us ? " 

“ No. And, if the ^ruth gives you pain, pray remember it 
gives me agony. However, I must tell you the man was not 
what he looked, a mere blacksmith ; he is a sort of Proteus, 
who can take all manner of shapes ; at the time I’m speaking 
of, he was a maker of carving-tools. Well, sir, you could 
hardly believe the effect of this accidental interview with that 
man : the next day, when I renewed my addresses, Miss Carden 
evaded me, and was as cold as she had been kind : she insisted 
on it she was not engaged to me, and said she v^ould not marry 
anybody for two years ; and this, I am Borrylo say, was n*>t 
her own idea, but this Little’s ; for I overheard him ask her to 
wait two years for him.” 

“ Little ! What, Eaby’s new nephew ? ” 

“ That is the man.” 

Mr. Carden was visibly discomposed by this communication. 
He did not choose to tell Coventry how shocked he was at his 
own daughter’s conduct ; but, after a considerable pause, he 
said, “ If what you have told mo is the exact truth, I shall 
interpose parental authority, and she shall keep her engagement 
with you, in spite of all the Littles in the world.” 

“ Pray do not he harsh,” said Coventry. 

“ No, but 1 shall he linn.” 

“ Insanity in his family, for one thing,” suggested Coventry, 
scarcely above a whisper. 

“ That is true ; his father committed suicide. But really 
that consideration is not needed. My daughter must keep her 
engagements, as I keep mine.” 

With this understanding the friends parted. 


CHAPTER XXYI. 

Grace happened to have a headache next morning, and did 
not come down to breakfast ; but it was Saturday, and Mr. 
Carden always lunched at home on that day. So did Grace, 
because it was one of Little’s days. This gavo Mr. Carden 
the opportunity he wanted. When they were alone ho fixed 
his eyes on his daughter, and said, quietly, “ What is your 
opinion of a iilfc ? ” 

“ A heartloss, abominable creature,'* replied Grace, us 
glibly as if she was repeating some familiar catechism. 
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“ Would you like to lie called one ? " 

“ Oh, papa ! " 1 * 

“ la there nobody who had the right to apply the term to 
you?" ' > 

«1 hope not." (Bed.) 

“ You encouraged Mr. .Coventry’s addresses f " 

“ I am afraid X did not discourage them, as I wish I had. 
It Is so hard to foresee everything." 

Pray do you remember the fifth day of last December ? " 
“ Can I ever forget it ? " (Beddor.) 

“ Is it true that Mr. Coventry proposed for you that day 9 " 
• “Yes." 

“ And you accepted him." 

“ No ; no. Then he has told you so ? How ungenerous ! 
All I did was, I hesitated, and cried, and didn’t say 4 no,’ 
downright — like a fool. Oh, papa, have pity on me, and savo 
me." And now sho was pale. 

Mr. Carden’s paternal heart was touched by this appeal, 
but he was determined to know the wholo truth. “ You could 
love him in time, I suppose ? " 

“ Never." 

“ Why ? " 
u Because ” 

* Now tell me the truth. Havo you another attachment ? ” 
" Yes, dear papa." (In a whispor, and as red as liro.) 

“ Bomebody of whom you are not proud." 

“ I am proud of him. He is Mr. Coventry’s superior. He 
is everybody’s saperior in everything in the world." 

“ No, Grace, you can hardly be proud of your attachment ; 
if you had been, you would not have hidden it all this time 
from your father." And Mr. Carden sighed. 

Grace burst out crying, and flung herself on her knees 
and clung sobbing to him. 

“ There, there," said he, “ I don’t want to reproach you ; 
but to advise you,” 

“ Oh, papa ! Take and kill me. Do : I want to die.” 

“ Foolish child ! Be calm now ; and let us talk sense." 

At this moment there was a peculiar ring at the door, a 
ring not violent, bnt vigorous. 

Grace started, and looked terrified: “Papal" said she, 
“ say what you like to me, but do not affront him ; for you 
might just as well take that knife and stab your daughter to 
the heart . I love him so. Have pity on me.” g. 
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The servant announced 44 Mr. Little l ” 

$race started up, and stood with her hand gripping the 
chair ; her cheek was f$le, and her eyes glittered ; she looked 
wild, and evidently strained 'up to defend her lover. 

All this did not escape Mr. Garden. He said gently, 
“ Show him into the library.” Th$n to Grace, as soon as the 
servant had retired, 44 Come here, my child.” 

She kneeled at his knees again, and turned her imploring, 
streaming eyes up to him. 

“ Is it really so serious as all this ? ” 

44 Papa, words cannot toll you how I lovj him. But, if 
you affront him, and ho leaves me, you will' see how I l^ve 
him ; you will know, by my grave-side, how I love him/* 

44 Then I suppose I must swallow my disappointment 
how I can.” 

41 It shall be no disappointment; he will do you honour 
and me too.” 

“ But he can't make a settlement on his wife, and no man 
shall marry my daughter till he can do that/’ 

44 We can wait,” said Grace, humbly. 

“ Yes, wait — till you and your love are both worn out.” 

“ I shall wear out before my love.” 

Mr. Carden looked at her, as sho kneeled before him, and 
his heart was vory much softened. 44 Will you listen to 
reason at all ? ” said he. 

44 Prom you, I will, dear papa.” She added, swiftly, 
u And then you will listen to affection, will you not ? ” 

** Yes. Promise me there Bhall be no formal engagement, 
and I will let him come now and then.” 

This proposal, though not very pleasant, relieved Grace of 
such terrible fears, that sho consented eagerly. 

Mr. Carden then kissed her, and 'arose to go to young 
Little ; but, beforo he had taken three steps, she caught him 
by the arm, and said imploringly, 44 Pray remember while 
you are speaking to him that you would not have me to 
bestow on any man but for him ; for he saved my life, and 
Mr. Coventry’s too. Mr. Coventry forgets that: but don't 
you : and, if you wound him, you wound mo ; hq carries my 
heart in his bosom.” 

Mr. Carden promised he would do his duty as kindly as 
possible : and with that Grace was obliged to content herself. 

When he opened the library door, young Little started up, 
his fa^p irradiated with joy, Mr, Carden smiled a little 
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satirically; but he was not altogether untouched by the 
eloquent lovo for his daughter, thus showing itself in a very 
handsome and amiable face. He saidf “ It is not the daughter 
this time, sir ; it is only the father.” 

Little coloured up and looked very uneasy. 

“ Mr. Little, I am told you pay your addresses to Miss 
Carden. Is that so ? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

u You have never given me any intimation.” 

Little coloured still more. He replied, with some hesita- 
tion, u Why, sir, you see I was brought up amongst work- 
man, and they court the girl first, and mako sure of her, 
before they trouble the parents ; and, besides it was not ripe 
for your eye yet.” 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ Because I’m no match for Miss Carden. But I hope to 
be, some day.” 

“ And she is to wait for you till then.” 

“ She says she will.” 

“ Well, Mr. Little, this is a delicate matter; hut you are 
a straightforward man, I see, and it is the best way. Now 1 
must tli 1 ' my duty as a parent, and I am afraid I shall not bo 
a- to do that without mortifying you a little ; but believe 
me, it is not from any dislike or disrespect to you, but only 
because it is my duty.” 

* ‘ I'm much obliged to you, sir; and I’ll bear more from 
you than I would from any other man. You arc her father 
and I hope you will be mine ono day.” 

“ Well then, Mr. Little, I always thought my daughter 
would many a gentleman in this neighbourhood, who has 
paid her great attention for years, and is a very suitable match 
for her. You are the cause of that match being broken olf, 
and I am disappointed. But, although I am disappointed, I 
will not be harsh nor unreasonable to yon. All I say is this : 
inv daughter shall never marry any man, nor engage herself 
to any man, who cannot make a proper settlement on her. 
Can you make a proper settlement on her ? ” 

“Not at present,” said Little, with a sigh, 

“ Then I put it to you, as a man, is it fair of you to pa} 
her open attentions, and compromise her ? Yon must not 
think me very mercenary; I am not the man to give my 
daughter to the highest bidder. But there is a medium.” 

“ I understand you, sir, so far. But what am I to do V 
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Am I to leavo off loving, and hoping, and working, and 
inventing ? You might as well tell me to leave off living. ,, 

“ No, my poor bo^; I don’t say that, neither. If it is 
really for her you work, and invent, and struggle with fortune 
so nobly as I know you do, persevere, and may God spoed 
you. But, meantime, be genorous, and don’t throw yourself 
in her way to compromise her.” 

The young man was overpowered by the kindness and 
firmness of his senior, who was also Grace’s father. He said, 
in a choking voice, there was no self-denial he would not 
submit to, if it was understood that he might #ill love Grace, 
and might marry her as soon as he could make a proper 
settlement on her. 

Then Mr. Carden, on liis part, went further than he had 
intended, and assented distinctly to all this, provided the delay 
was not unreasonable in point of time. “ I can’t have her 
whole life wasted.” 

4< Give me two years : I’ll win her or lose her in that 
time.” He then asked, piteously, if he might see her. 

“I am sorry to say No to that,” was thp reply; but 
she has been already very much agitated, and I should be 
glad to spare her further emotion. You need not doubt her 
attachment to you, nor my esteem. You are a very worthy, 
honest young man, and your conduct does much to reconcile 
me to what 1 own is a disappointment.” 

Having thus gilded the pill, Mr. Carden shook hands with 
Ilenry Little, and conducted him politely to the street-door. 

The young man went away slowly ; for he was disconsolate 
at not seeing Graco. 

But when he got home, his stout Anglo-Saxon heart 
reacted, and he faced the situation. 

He went to hi$ mother and told her what had passed. She 
coloured with indignation, but said nothing. 

“ Well, mother, of course, it might be better ; but. then 
if might be worse. It’s my ow f n fault now if I lose her. 
Cutlery won’t do it in the time, bui Invention will : so, from 
this hour, I’m a practical inventor, and nothing but death 
shall stop me.” 
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CEAPTEIi XX//II. 

Grace CARtKEtt ran to the 'window, and saw Henry Little go 
away slowly, and hanging liis head.- This visible dejection 
in hor manly lover made her heart rise to her throat, and 
she burst out sobbing and weeping with alarming violence* 

Mr. Carden found her in this state, and set hiras# to 
soothe hor- He told her the understanding ho had come 
to with Mr. Little, and begged her to be as reasonable and 
as patient as her lover was. But the appeal was not suc- 
cessful. “ He came to see mo,” she cried, “ and he has gone 
away without seeing me. You havo begun to break both pur 
hearts, with your reason and your prudence. One comfort, 
mine will break first; I havo not his fortitude. Oh, my 
poor Henry ! He has gone away, hanging his head, broken- 
hearted : and that is what you have done for me. After that, 
what are words ? Air — air ; and you can’t feed hungry hearts 
with air. 

" Well, my child, I am sorry now I did not bring him in 
here. But I really did it for tho host. I wished to sparo 
you farther agitation.” 

“Agitation!” And she opened her eyes with astonish- 
ment. “Why, it is you who agitate me. Ho would havo 
soothed mo in £ moment. One kind arid hopeful word from 
him, one tender glance of his dear eye, ono pressure of liis dear 
hard hand, and I could have borne anything ; but that drop of 
comfort you denied us both. Oh, cruel ! camel ! ” 

“ Calm yourself, Grace, and remember whom you arc 
speaking to. It was an error in judgment, perhaps — nothing 
more.” 

“ But, then, if you know nothing about love, and its soothing 
power, why meddle with it at all ? ” 

“ Grace,” said Mr. Carden, sadly, but firmly, “ we poor 
parents are all prepared for this. After many years of love and 
tenderness bestowed on our offspring, the day is sure to como 
when the young thing we have reared with so much care and 
tenderness will meet a person of her own age, a stranger ; and, 
in a month or two, all our love, our care, our anxiety, our 
hopes, will be nothing in the balance. This wound is in store 
for us all. We foresee it ; we receive it ; we groan under it ; 
we forgive it. We go patiently on, and still give our ungrateful 
children the benefit of our love and our experience. 'I hav^ 
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seen in my own family that horrible mixture, Gentility and 
Poverty. In our class qf life, poverty is not only poverty ; it is 
misoiy, and meanness aS well. My income dies with me. My 
daughter and her children shall not go back to thapmisery and 
meanness out of which I bavo struggled. They shall be secured 
against it by law, before she marries, or she shall marry under 
her father’s curse.” 

Then Grace was frightened, and said she should never 
marry tinder her father’s curse ; but (with a fresh burst of 
weeping) wbat need was there to send Henry away without 
seeing her, and letting them comfort each other under this 
sudden affliction. " Ah, I was too happy this morning,” said 
the poor girl. “ I was singing before breakfast. J4ol always 
told me not to do that. Oh I oh ! oh J ’* 

Mr. Carden kept silence ; but his fortitude was sorely tried. 

That day Grace pleaded headache, and did not appear to 
dinner. Mr. Carden dined alone, and missed her bright face 
sadly. He sent his love to her, and went off to the Club, not 
very happy. At the Club he met Mr. Coventry, and told him 
frankly what ho had done. Mr. Coventry, to his surprise, 
thanked him warmly. “ She will be mine in two years,” said 
he. “ Little will never be able to make a settlement on her,” 
This remark set Mr. Carden thinking. 

Grace watched the window day after day, but Henry never 
came nor passed. She went a great deal more; than usual into 
the town, in hopes of meeting him by the purest accident. She 
longed to call on Mrs. Little, but feminine instinct withheld 
her ; sho divined that Mrs. Little must be deeply offended. 

She fretted for a sight of Henry, and for an explanation, in 
which she might clear herself, and show her love, 1 without being 
in tho least disobedient to her father. • Now all this was too 
subtle to be written. So she fretted and pined for a meeting. 

While she was in this condition, and losing colour every 
day, who should call one day — to reconnoitre, I suppose— but 
.Mr. Coventry. 

Grace was lying on tho sofa, languid and distraite, when he 
was announced. Sho sat up directly, and her eye kindled. 

Mr. Coventry came in with his usual grace and eat* like step. 

Ah, Miss Carden ! " 

Miss Carden rose majestically to her feet, made him a 
formal curtsey, $nd swept out of the room, without deigning 
him a word. S&e went to the study, and said/ “ Papa, hero’s 
a friend of yours — Mr. Coventry.” 
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“ Dear me, I am very busy. I wish you would amuse him 
Tor a few minutes till I have finished this letter.” 

“.Excuse me* psyfti, 1 cannot statin the same room with 
Mr. Coventry.” v , 

‘‘Why not, pray?” . t 

14 'He is a |angetous man: he compromises one. Ho 
offered mo an engagement- ring, and I refused it ; yet ho made 
you believe we were engaged. You have taken care I shall not 
be compromised with the man I love ; and shall I be compro- 
mised with the man I don’t care for ? No, thank you.” 

“ Very well, Grace,” said Mr. Carden, coldly. 

, Shortly after this Mr. Carden requested Dr. Amboyne to 
call ; he received the Doctor in his study, and told him that ho 
was beginning to bo uneasy about Grace ; she was losing her 
appetite, her colour, and her spirits. Should he send her to 
the sea- side ? 

“ The sea-side l I distrust conventional remedies. Let mo 
-see the patient.” 

He entered the room and found her colouring a figure she 
had drawn : it was a beautiful woman, with an anchor* at her 
feet. The door was open, and the Doctor, entering softly, saw 
a tear fall on the work from a face so pale, and worn with 
pining, that he could hardly repress a start : he did repress it 
though* for starts are unprofessional ; he shook hands with her 
in his usual way. “ Sorry to hear you are indisposed, my dear 
Miss Grace.” He then examined her tongue, and felt her 
pplge : and then he sat down, right before her, and fixed bin 
eyes on her. “ How long have you been unwell ? ” 

«I am not unwell that I know of,” said Grace, a little 
sullenly, 

“ One reason I ask, I have another patient, who has been 
attacked somewhat in the same way.” 

Grace coloured, and fixed a searching eye on the Doctor. 
“ Do I know the lady ? ” 

“No. For it happens to be a male patient.” 

“Perhaps it is going about.” 

“ Possibly : this is ilie age of competition. 8 till it is hard 
you can't have a little malady of this kind all to yourself ; don’t 
yon think so ? ” 

At this Grace laughed hysterically. 

“ Come, none of that before me,” said the Doctor, sternly. 

She stopped directly, frightened. The Doctor smiled. 

Mr. Carden peeped in from his studv. “ When you have 
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done with her, conje and prescribe for me* ' I am a little out of 
sorts too.’* With this, die retired. " That means you are to* 
go and toll him what ]W the matter with me,” said Grace, 
bitterly. 

“ Is his curiosity unjustifiable ? 

“ Oh no. Foor papa ! ” Then she asked him daily if ho 
knew what was the matter with her, 

“I think I do.** 

u Then euro me.” This, with haughty incredulity, 

“ I’ll try; and a man can but do his best. 1*11 tell you erne 
thing ; if I can’t euro you, no doctor in the worhhean : see how 
modest I am. Now for papa.” 

She let him go to the very door : and then $ meek little 
timid voice said, in a scarce audible murmur ft Doctor 1 ” 

Now when this meek murmur issued from a young lady who 
had, up to this period of the interview, been rather cold and 
cutting, the sagacious Doctor smiled. “ My dear ? said he, 
in a very gentle voice. 

“Doctor! about your other patient?” 

“ Well ? ” 

“ Is he as bad as I am ? For indeed, my dear friend, I 
feel — my food has no taste — life itself no Bavour. I used to go 
singing, now I sit sighing. Is ho as bad as I am ? ** 

“ I'll tell you the truth : his malady is as strong as yours ; 
but he has the great advantage of being a man ; and, again, of 
being a man of brains. He is a worker, and an inventor ; and 
now, instead of succumbing tamely to his disorder, he is 
working double tides, and inventing with all his might, in order 
to remove an obstacle between him and one ho loves with alt 
his manly soul. A contest so noble and po perpetual sustains 
and fortifies the mind. He is indomitable ; only, at times, his 
heart of steel will soften, and then he has fits of deep dejection 
and depression, which I inourn to see ; for his manly virtues, 
and his likeness to one I loved deeply in my youth, have made 
him doar to me.” 

During this Grace turned her head away, and, ere the 
Doctor ended, her tears were flowing freely; for to her, being 
a woman, this portrait of a male struggle with sorrow was far 
more touching than any description of feminine and unresisted 
grief could be : and, when the Doctor said he loved his patient* 
she stole her little hand into his in a way to melt Old Nick, if 
he is a male.- Ladies, forgive Luo unchivsdrous doubt. 
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44 Doctor,” said she, affecting all of a sudden a little air of 
small sprightliness, veiy small, 44 new, do — yon — think— it 
would do your patient— the least gdod in the world— if you 
were to take him this ? ” 

She handed him her work, and then she blushed divinely* 

44 Why, it is a figure of Hope.” 

44 Yes. 1 * 

4 f I think it might do him a great deal of good.” 

44 You could say I painted it for him.” 

44 So I will. That will do him no harm neither. Shall I 
say I found you crying over it?” 

44 Oh, no l no l That would malre him cry too, perhaps.” 

44 Ah, I forgot that. Grace, you are an angel.” 

44 Ah, no. But you can tell him I am if you think so. 

That will do him no great harm — will it ? ” 

44 Not an atom to him ; but it will subject me to a pinch for 
stale news. There, give me my patient’s picture, and let mego.” 

She kissed the little picture half-furtively, and gave it him, 
and let him go ; only, as he went out at tho door, she murmured, 
44 Como often.” 

Now, when this artful doctor got outside the door, his face 
became grave all of a sudden, for ho had seen enough to give 
him a degree of anxiety he had not betrayed to his interesting 
patient herself. 

44 Well, Doctor ? ” said Mr. Carden, affecting more cheer- 
fulness than he felt. 44 Nothing there beyond your skill, I 
suppose ? ” 

44 Her health is declining rapidly. Pale, hollow-eyed, list- 
less, languid — not tho same girl.” 

44 Is it bodily, dp you think, or only mental ? ” 

4 4 Mental as to its cause; but bodily in tho result. The 
two things are connected in all of us, and vary closely in .Miss 
Carden. Her organization is fine, and, therefore, subtle. She 
is tuned in a high key. Her sensibility is great ; and tough 
folk, like you and me* must begin by putting ourselves in her 
place before we prescribe for hor, otherwise our harsh hands 
may crush a beautiful, but too tender, flower.” 

44 Good heavens ! ” said Garden, beginning to be seriously 
alarmed ; 44 do you mean to say you think, if this 068 on, she 
will be in may dangers# ” 

\ 44 Why, if it were to go on at the same rata, it would be 
very serious. She must have lost a stone in weight already,” 
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u What, my child ! my sweet <Jraco ! Is ft possible her 
life ? v 

w And do you think your daughter is not mortal like other 
people ? The young girls that are carried past your door to 
the churchyard one after another, had they no fathers ? 

At this blunt speech the father trembled from head to 
foot. 


CHASTER XXVIII. 

“Doctor,” said Mr. Carden, *you are an old friend, and a 
discroet man ; I will confide the truth to yom** 

“ You may save yourself the trouble, I have watched the 
whole progress of this amour up to the moment when you gave 
them tbo advantage of your paternal wisdom, and made them 
both miserable.” 

“ It is very unreasonable of them, to be miserable.” 

“Oh, lovers parted could never yet make themselves happy 
with reason.” 

“ But why do you say parted ? All I said was 1 no engage- 
ment till you can make a settlement ; and don’t compromise 
her in the meanwhile.* I did not mean to interdict occasional 
visits.” 

“Then why not say so? That is so like people. You 
made your unfavourable stipulation plain enough ; but the 
littlo bit of comfort, you left that in doubt. This comes of 
not putting yourself in his place. I have had a talk with him 
about it, and he thinks he is not to show his face here till he 
is rich enough to purchase your daughter of you.” 

“ But I tell you he has misunderstood me.” 

“ Then write to him and say so.” , 

“ No, no ; you take an opportunity to let him know ho has 
really rather overrated my severity, and that I *trhst to his 
honour, and do not object to a visit— say once a week.” 

“ It is a commission I will undertake with pleasure:*'* . 

“ And do you really think that will do her bodily health 
any go<& ? ” 

" Before Doctor Amboyno could reply , the piantf was suddenly 
touched in the next room, and a sweet voice began to sing a 
cheerful melody; u Hush 1 ” said DoctorAmboyue. “ Surely 
I know that tune. Yes, I have heard the other whistle it.” 

* ti 2 
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** She has not sang for ever so long/ 31 remarked Mr. Carden. 

* 4 And I think I can tell you why she is singing new : 
look at this picture of Hope ; I just told her I had a male 
patient afflicted with her complaint, and the quick-witted 
rveafure asked me directly if I thought this picture would do 
him any good. I said Yes, and I’d tako it to him.” 

“ Come, Doctor, that couldn’t make her sinr/.” 

u Why not ? Heart can speak to heart, even by a flower 
or a picture. The separation was complete ; sending this 
symbol has broken it a little, and so she is singing. This is a 
lesson for us ruder aud less subtle spirits. Now mind, thwarted 
love seldom kills a busy man ; but it often kills an idle woman, 
and your daughter is an idle woman. He is an iron pot, slu* 
is a china vase. Please don't hit them too hard with the 
hammer of paternal wisdom, or you will dent my iron pot, 
and break your china vase to atoms.” 

Having administered this warning, Dr. Amboyne went 
straight from Woodbine Villa to Little's factory ; but Littlo 
Was still in London ; lie had gone there to take out patents. 
Bayne promised to send the Doctor a line immediately on his 
return. Nevertheless, a fortnight elapsed, and then Doctor 
Amboyne received a short mysterious lino to tell him Mr. Littlo 
hud come homo, and would be all the better of a visit. On 
receipt of this the Doctor went at onco to the works, and found 
young Little lying on his carpenter’s bench in a sort of gloomy 
apathy. “ Hallo 1 ” said the Doctor, in his cheerful wuy, 
“ why what’s the matter now ? ” 

“I’m fairly crushed,” groaned the inventor. 

“ And what has crushed you ? ” 

“ The roundabout swindle.” 

u There, now, he invents words as well as things. Come, 
tell me all about the roundabout swindle.” 

“ No, no ; 1 haven’t the heart left to go through it all 
again, oven in words. One would think an inventor was tho 
enemy of the hutnau race. Yes, I will tell you ; the sight of 
you has revived me ii bit; it always does. Well, then, you 
know I am driven to invention now ; it is my only chance : 
and, ever since Mr. Carden spoke to me, I have given my 
whole soul to the best way of saw- grinding by machinery. Tho 
circular saws beat me, for a while, but I mastered them ; see, 
there’s the model. I’m going to burn it this very afternoon. 
Well, a month ago., I took the other model — the long-saw 
grinder-*— up to Loudon, to patent the invention, as you advised 
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mo. I thought I’d just have to exhibit the model, and lodge 
the description in some^Government office, and pay a fee, of 
course, to some swell, and so be quit of it. Lord bless you — 
first I had to lay the specification before the Court of Chancery, 
and write a petition to the Queen, and pay, and, what is worse, 
wait. When I had paid, and waited, I got my petition signed, 
not by the Queen, but by some Go-between, and then I must 
take it to the Attorney- General. He made me pay — and wait. 
When I had waited over so long, I was sent back to where I 
had come from — the Homo Office. But oven then I could not 
get to the Queen. Another of her Go-betweens nailed me, 
and made me pay, and wait : these locusts steal your time as 
well as your money. At last, a copy of a copy of a copy of my 
patent got to the Queen, and she signed it like a lady at once, 
and I got it hack. Then I thought I was all right. Not a 
bit of it : the Queen’s signature wasn’t good till another of 
her Go-betweens had signed it. I think it was the Homo 
Secretary this time. This Go-between bled me again, and sent 
me, with my hard-earned signatures, to the Patent Office. 
There they drafted, and copied, and docketed, and robbed me 
of more time and money. And, when all was done, I had to 
take the document back to one of the old Go-betweens that I 
hoped I had worn out — the Attorney- General. He signed, 
and bled me out of some more money. From him to the other 
Go-betweens at Whitehall. From them to the Stamp Office, 
if I remember right, and, oh Lord, didn’t 1 fall among leeches 
there ? They drafted, they copied, they engrossed, they 
juggled mo out of time and money without end. The first 
leech was called the Lord Keeper of the Seal ; the second 
leech was called the Lord Chancellor ; it was some Qo- between 
that acted in his name : the third leech jvas the Clerk of the 
Patents. They demanded more copies, and then employed 
more Go-betweens to charge ten times the value of a copy, and 
nailed the balance, no doubt. * Stand and deliver thirty pounds 
for this stamp.’ ‘ Stand and deliver to me that call myself 
the Chancellor’s purse-bearer — and there’s no such creature — 
two guineas.’ 4 Stand, and deliver seven* thirteen, to the Clerk 
of the Hanaper ’ — aud there’s no such thing as a Hamper. 

4 Stand and deliver three, five/ to a Go-between that calls him- 
self the Lord Chancellor again, and isn’t. / Stand and deliver 
six, nought, to a Go-between that acts for the deputy, that 
ought to put a bit of sealing-wax on the patent, hut hasn’t the 
brains to do it himself, so you must pay me a fancy price for 
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doing it, and thou I won't do it ; it will ho done by a clerk at 
twenty-five shillings aweek. And, 9 JI this time, mind yon, 
no disposition to soften all this official peculation by civility ; 
no misgiving that the next wave of civilization may sweep all 
these Go-betweens and leeches out of the path of progress; no, 
the deputy- vioe-Go-betweens all scowled, as well as swindled : 
they broke my heart so, often I sat down in their ante- 
tiiambers, and the scalding tears ran down my cheeks, at being 
pillaged of my time as well as my money, and treated like a 
criminal — for what ? For being, in my email way, a national 
benefactor. 1 ’ 

u Ay,” said the Doctor, “ you bad committed the crime of 
Brains ; and the worse crime of declining to be starved in 
return for them. I don’t rebel -against the fees so much : 
their only fault is that they an*too heavy, since the monopoly 
they profess to seeuro is shodFBved, and yet not very secure ; 
the Lord Chancellor, as a judge, has often to upset the patent 
which he has sold in another character. But that system of 
go-betweens, and deputy-go-betweens, and deputy-lieutenant- 
go-betweens, and of nobody doing his own business in matters 
of State, it really is a national curse, and a great blot upon 
the national intellect. It is a disease ; so let us name it. 
We doctors are great at naming diseases; greater than at 
curing them. 

Let us call it Vicajha, 

This English malaria. 

Of this Vicaria, the loss of time and money you have suffered 
is only one of the fruits, I think.” 

“ All I know is, they made my life hell for more than a 
month ; and if I have ever the misfortune to invent anything 
more, Hi keep it to myself. I’ll hide it, like any other crime. 
But no ; I never will invent another thing : never, never.” 

u Stuff l Methinks I hear a duck abjure natation. You 
can’t help inventing.” 

“ I will help it. What, do you think I’ll be such an ass 
as to have Erkins in* a country where Brains are a crime? 
Doctor, Fm in despair.” 

u Then it is time to cast your eyes over this little picture.” 

The inventor turned the little picture listlessly about. “ It 
is a woman, with an anchor. It’s a figure of Hope.” 

w Beautifallv painted, is it not 7 ” 

0 SEfie tints are well laid cSu but, if you’ll excuse me, it is 
rather fiat.” He laid the picture down, and turned away 
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tram it, “ Ah, Hope, my lass, you’ve come to tie wrong 
shop,” 

** Not she. She wak painted expressly for yon* and by a 
very beautiful girl.” 

" Oh, Doctor, not by—” 

u Yes ; she sends it you.” 

“Ahl” And he caught Hope up, and began to devour 
her with kisses, and his eyes sparkled finely. 

" I have some good news, too, for you. Mr. Carden tells 
me he never intended to separate you entirely from his daughter. 
If you can be moderate, discreet, old before four time, etc., 
and come only about once a week, and not compromise her 
publicly, you will bo as welcome as ever.” 

“ That is good news, indeed. I’ll go there this very day ; 
and I’ll patent the circular saw.” 

“ There’s a non-sequitur fbr you ! ” 

“ Nothing of the kind, sir. Why, even the Queen’s Go- 
betweens will never daunt me, now I can go and drink love 
and courage direct from her eyes ; nothing can chill nor dis- 
courage mo now. I’ll light my forge again, and go to work, 
and make a few sets of carving-tools, and that will pay the 
Go-betweens for patenting my circular saw-grinder. But first 
I’ll put on my coat and go to heaven.” 

“ Had you not better postpone that till the end of your 
brilliant career as an inventor and a lover ? ” 

No ; 1 thirst for heaven, and I’ll drink it.” So he made 
his toilet, thanked and blessed the good Doctor, and off to 
Woodbine Villa. 

Graco Carden saw him coming, and opened the door to 
him herself, red as scarlet, and her eyes swimming. She 
scarcely made an effort to contain herself # this time, and when 
she got him into the drawing-room all to herself, she cried, for 
joy and tenderness, on his shoulder ; and it cost him a gulp or 
two, I can tell you : and they sat hand in hand, and were 
never tired of gazing at each other : and the hours flow by 
unheeded. All their trouble was as though it had never been. 
Love brightened the present, the future, and even the past. 
He did not tell Grace one word of what he had suffered from 
Vicaria—I thank thee, Doctor, for teaching me, 1&»t word — it 
had lost all interest to him. Love and Jmppiness had annihi- 
lated its true character — like the afternoon sun gilding a far-off 
pigsty. * - 

He did mention the subject, however, but it was in these 
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terms : “ And, dearest, I’m hard at work inventing,. and J patent 
all my inventions ; so I hope to satisfy your father., before- two 
years.” / * V 

And Grace said, " Yes, but don’t overwork your poor brain, 
and worry yourself. I am yours in heart, and that is some- 
ihing, I hope. I know it is to me ; I wouldn’t change with 
any wife in Christendom.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

At the end of two months the situation of affairs was as 
follows : — 

Grace Carden received a visit every week from Henry, and 
met him now and then at other houses : she ^recovered her 
health and spirits, and, being of a patient sex, was quite 
contented, and even happy. Frederick Coventry visited her 
often, and she received his visits quite graciously, now that 
the man she loved was no longer driven from her. She even 
pitied him, and was kind to him, and had misgivings that she 
bad used him ill. This feeling he fostered, by a tender, 
dejected, and inoffensive manner. Roiling with rage inside, 
this consummate actor had the art to feign resignation ; 
whereas, in reality, lie was secretly watching for an opportunity 
to injure his rival. But no such opportunity came. 

Little, in humblo imitation of his sovereign, had employed 
a Go-between to employ a Go-between, to deal with the state 
Go-betweens and deputy Go-betweens, that hampered the pur- 
chase — the word grant ” is out of place, bleeding is no boon 
— of a patent from tfie crown, and by this means he had done* 
in sixty clays, what a true inventor will do in twenty-four hours, 
whenever the various metallic ages shall ho succeeded by tho 
age of reason ; he had secured his two saw-grinding inventions, 
by patent, in Great Britain, the Canadas, and the United 
States of America. He had another invention perfected ; it 
was for forging axes and hatchets by machinery : but this he 
did not patent : he hoped to find his remuneration in the prior 
use of it for a few months. Mere priority is sometimes of 
great advantage in this class of invention, and there are no 
foes to pay for it, nor deputy-lieutenant- vice-Go-betweens’ 
antechambers, for genius to cool its heels and heart in. 
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But one"; thing. soon became evident. lie could network 
his invention s^witnout a much larger capital. 

,l)r„ Amfeoyhe and hb* put their heads together over this 
difficulty, and the Doctor advised him in a more erudite style 
than usual. 

u True invention/’ said he, “ whether literary or mecha- 
nical, is the highest and hardest effort of the mind. It is an * 
operation so absorbing, that it often weakens those pettier 
talents, which make what we call the clever man. Therefore 
the inventor should ally himself with some person of talent 
and energy, but no invention. Thus supported, ho can havo 
his fits of abstraction, his headaches, his heart-aches, hia 
exultations, his depressions, and no harm done ; his dogged 
associate will plough steadily on all the time. So, after all, 
your requiring capital is no great misfortune ; you must look 
out for a working capitalist. No sleeping partner will servo 
your turn ; what you want is a good, rich, vulgar, energetic 
man, the pa chyd errQatouser the better.” 

Henry aetecTon this advice, and wont to London in search 
of a moneyed partner. Oh, then it was he learned — 

The livll it is in suing long to bide. 

He found capitalists particularly averse to speculate in a 
patent. It took him many days to find out what moneyed men 
were open to that sort of thing at all ; and, when he got to 
them, they were cold. They had all been recently bitten by 
hare-brained inventors. 

Then he represented that it was a matter of judgment, and 
offered to prove by figures that his saw-grinding machines 
must return three hundred per cent. Thoso he applied to 
would not take the trouble to study his figures. In other 
words lie camo at the wrong time. And # the wrong time is as 
bad as the wrong thing, or worse. Take a note of that please ; 
and then forget it. 

At last he gave up London in despair, and started for 
Birmingham. 

The train stopped at Tring, and, as* it was going on again, 
a man ran towards the third-class carriage Little was seated 
in. One of the servants of the 'company tried to stop him, 
very properly. He struggled with that official, and eventually 
shook him off. Meantime the train was accelerating its pace. 
In spite of that, this personage made a run and a bound, and, 
half leaping, half scrambling, got his head and shoulders over 
the 4oor, and thore oscillated, till Little grabbed him with 
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both hands, and drew him powerfully in, and admonished him, 
“ That is a fool-hardy triok, sir, begging ytmrpardon.” 

“ Young man/* panted the invader, “do yon know whp 
you’re a*speakiog to?” 

M No. The Emperor of China ?” 

“ No such trash ; it’s Ben Bolt, a man that’s bad to beat.” 

“ Well, you’ll get heal some d§y, if you go jumping in and 
cut of trains fn motion.” 4$ 

** A many have been killed that way,” suggested a huge 
woman in the comm*, with the meekest and most tii$ld voice 
imaginable. 

Mr. Bolt, eyed the speaker with a humourous glance. 
“ Well, if I’m ever killed that way, I’ll send yon a letter by 
the post. Got a sweetheart, ma’am ? ” 

M I’ve got a good husband, sir,” said she, with mild dignity, 
and pointed to a thin, sour personage opposite, with his nose in 
a newspaper. Beep in some public question, he ignored this 
little private inquiry. 

' “ That’s unlucky,” said Bolt, “ for here am I, just landed 
from Victoria, and money in both pockets. And where do yon 
think I am going now? to Chester, to see my lather and 
mother, and show them I was right after all. They wanted 
mo to go to school : I wouldn’t. Leathered mo ; I howled, 
hut wouldn’t spell ; I was always bad to beat. Next thing 
was, they wanted to make a tanner of mo. I wouldn’t. 4 Give 
me fifty pounds and let me try the world,* says I. They 
wouldn’t. We quarrelled. My undo interfered one day, and 
gave me fifty pounds. 4 Go to tbc devil,’ said he, 4 if you like ; 
so as you don’t come hack.’ 1 went to Sydney, and doubled 
my fifty; got a sheep-run, and turned my hundred into a 
thousand. Then they found gold, and that brought up a dozen 
ways of making money, all of ’em better than digging. Why, 
ma’am, I made ten thousand pounds by selling the beastliest 
lemonade you ever tasted for gold-dust at the mines. That 
was a good swop, wasn’t it ? So now I’m com© home to see if 
I can stand the old country and its ways ; and I’m going to see 
the old folk. I haven’t hoard a word about them this twenty 
years.” . f 

u Oh, dear, sir,” said the meek woman, “ twenty years is a 
long time. I hope you won’t find them dead an* buried.” 

44 Don’t say that ; don’t say that 1 ” And the tough, rough 
man showed a grain of feeling. He soon recovered himself, 
though, and said more obstreperously than ever, “If they are, 
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I disown ’em. None of your faint-hearted people for the. I 
despise a chap that gives in before eighty. I’m Ben Bolt! that 
t$ bad to beat Death himself isn’t going to bowl me out till 
Fve had my innings .’ 1 

u La, sir ; pray don’t tylk so, or you’ll anger them above, 
and ten to one upset the train.” . 

“ That’s one for me, an%two for yourself, ma’am.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the mild souk$ “ I have go$ my husband 
with me, and you are only a bachelor, sir.” 

“ Haw d’yo know that ? ” »' 

“ I think you'd ha’ been softened down a bif, if you’d ever 
had a good wife.” w 

“ Oh, it is because I spoak loud. That is with bawling to 
my shepherds half a mile off. Why, if I’m loud, I’m civil. 
Now, young man, what is your trouble?” 

Henry started from his reverie, and looked astonished. 

“ Out with it,” shouted Mr. Bolt ; “ don’t set grinding 
there. What with this lady’s husband, dead and buried in 
that there newspaper, and you, that sets brooding like a hen 
over one egg, it’s a Quakers’ meeting, or nearly. If you’ve 
been and murdered anybody, toll us all about it. Once off your 
mind, you’ll be more sociable.” 

“ A man’s thoughts aro his own, Mr. Bolt. I’m not so 
fond of talking about myself as you seem to be.” 

“ Oh, I can talk, or I can listen. But you won’t do neither. 
Pretty company you aro, a -hatching of your egg.” 

“ Woll, sir,” said the meek woman to Henry, “the rough 
gentleman he is right. If you are in troublo, the best way is 
to let your tongue put it off your heart.” 

“I’m sure you are very kind,” said Henry, “but really 
my trouble is one of those out-of-the-way things that do not 
interest people. However, the long and the short is, I’m an 
inventor. I have invented several things, and kept them dark, 
and they have paid me. I live at Hillsborough. But now I 
have found a way of grinding long eawB and circular saws by 
machinery, at a saving of five hundred per cent labour. That 
saving of labour represents an enormous profit— a large fortune ; 
so I have patented the invention, at my own expense. But I 
can’t work it without a capitalist. Well, I have ransacked 
London, and all the moneyed men shy me. The fools will go 
into railways, and bubbles, and a lot of things that are blind 
chance, but they won’t even study my drawings and figures, 
and I’ve made it clear enough too.” 
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“ ITa not of their mind, thou," said Bolt. “My rule ia 
never to let another man work my money. No railway shares 
nor gold mines for Bon Bolt. My money goes with mo, and I 
goes with my money." 

“ Then you are a man of sonso ; and I only wish you had 
money enough to go into this with me." 

“ How do you know how much money I’ve got ? You 
show me how to turn twenty thousand into forty thousand, or 
forty thousand into eighty thousand, and I'll soon find Clio 
money." 

“ Oh, I could show you how to turn fifteen thousand jjn to 
difiy thousand." He then unlocked his black bag, and showed 
Bolt some drawings that represented the grinders by banflut 
work on long saws and circular saws. “ This." said he, “ is 
the present system.’* He then pointed out its defects. “ And 
this," said he, “ is what I propose to substitute.** Then he 
showed him drawings of his machines at work. “And these 
figures represent the saving in labour. Now, in this branch of 
cutlery, the labour is the manufacturer's main expense. Make 
ten men grind what fifty used, you put forty workmen’s wages 
in your pocket." 

„ “ That’s tall talk." 

“ Not an inch taller than the truth." 

Mr. Bolt studied the drawings, and, from obstreperous, 
became quite quiet and absorbed. Presently he asked Henry 
to change places with him; and, on this being complied with, 
he asked the meek woman to read him Henry’s figures slowly. 
She stared, but complied. Mr. Bolt poudered the figures, and 
examined the drawings again. He then pdt a number of ques- 
tions to Homy, some of them very shrewd : and, at last, got so 
interested in the affair, that he would talk of nothing else. 

As the train slackened for Birmingham, ho said to Henry, 
“ I’m no great scholar ; I like to see things in tho body. On 
wo go to Hillsborough." 

“ But I want to talk to a capitalist or two at Birmingham." 

“ That is not fair > I’ve got the refusal." 

“ The deuce you have ! ” 

“ Yes, I’ve gone into it with you ; and tho others would u't 
listen. Said so yourself." 

“ Well, but, Mr. Bolt, are you roally in earnest? Surely 
this is quite out of your line ? ” 

“ How can it be out of my line if it pays ? I’ve bought 
and sold sheep, and wool, and land, and water, ajid houses^ 
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and tents, and old clothes, and coffee, and tobacco, and cabs* 
And swopped — my eye, how I have swopped ! I’ve swopped 
a housemaid under articles for a pew in the church, and a 
milch cow for a whale that wasn’t even killed yet ; I paid for 
the chanco. I’m at all in the ring, and devilish bad to boat. 
Here goes — high, low, jack, and the game.” 

“Did you ever deal in small bccrV” asked Henry, 
satirically^ 

; “ No,” said Dolt, innocently. “ But I would in a minute 
if ,1' saw clear to the nimble shilling. Well, will you come on 
to Hillsborough and settlo this? I’ve got t&e rofusai for 
twenty-four hours I consider.” 

“Oh, if you think so, I will go on to Hillsborough. But 
you said you were going to see your parents; after twenty 
years’ absonco and silence.” 

“ So I am ; but tiny can keep : what signifies a day or two 
more after twenty years ? ” He added, rather severely, as one 
whose superior age entitled him to play the monitor, “ Young 
man, I never make a toil of a pleasure.” 

“No more do I. But how does that apply to visiting your 
parents ? ” 

“ If I was to neglect business to gratify my feelings, I 
should bo grizzling all the time ; and wouldn’t that be making 
a toil of a pleasure ? ” 

Henry could only grin in reply to this beautiful piece of 
reasoning ; and that same afternoon the pair were in Hills- 
borough, and Mr. Bolt, under Henry’s guidance, inspected the 
grinding of heavy saws, both long and circular. He noted, at 
Henry’s request, the heavy, dirty labour, lie then mounted 
to the studio, and there Henry lectured jou his models, and 
showed them working. Bolt took it all in, his eye flashed, 
and thon ho put on, for tho first time," the coldness of the 
practised dealer. “It would take a good deal of money to 
work this property,” said he, shaking his head. 

“ It has taken a good deal of brains to invent it.” 

“ No doubt, no doubt. Well, if you want me to join you, 
it must bo on suitable terms. Money is tight,” 

“ Well, propose your own terms.” 

“ That’s not my way. I’ll think it over before I put my 
hand to paper. Give me till to-morrow.” 

“ Certainly.” 

On this Mr. Bolt went off as if he had been, shot. 

He returned next day, and laid before Henry an agreement 
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drawn by the sharpest attorney in Hillsborough, and written in 
a clerk's hand. •* There,” said he, briskly, “you sign that, 
and I'll make my mark, and at it Wft go.” 

“ Stop a bit,” said Henry. “ You’ve been to a lawyer, 
have you ? Then I must go to one too ; fair play’s a 
jewel.” 

Bolt looked disappointed ; but the next moment he affected 
cheerfulness, and said, “ That is fair. Take it to your lawyer 
directly.” 

“ I will,” said Henry ; but, instead of a lawyer, he took it 
to his friend Doctor Amboyne, told him all about Ben Bolt, 
■and begged Ms advice on the agreement. “ Ought he to have 
the lion’s share like this ? ” 

“ The moneyed man generally takes that. No commodity 
is sold so far beyond its value as money. Let me read it.” 

The purport of the agreement was as follows : — New pre- 
mises to be built by Bolt, a portion of the building to be con- 
structed so that it could be easily watched night and day, and 
in that part the patent saw-grinding machines to be worked. 
The expenses of this building to be paid off by degrees out of 
the gross receipts, and meanwhile Mr. Bolt was to receive five 
per cent, interest for his outlay and two-thirds of the profits, if 
any. Mr. Little to dispose of his present factory, and confine 
Ms patents to the joint operation. 

Dr. Amboyne, on mature consideration, advised Little to 
submit to all the conditions, except the clause confining his 
operations and his patents. They just drew their pen through 
that clause, and sont the amended agreement to Bolt’s hotel. 
He demurred to the amendment ; but Henry stood firm, and 
proposed a conference of four. This took place at Dr. Am- 
boyne’s house, and, at last, the agreement was thus modified : 
the use of the patents in Hillsborough to be confined to the firm 
of Bolt and Little ; but Little to be free to sell them, or work 
them, in any other town, and also free, in Hillsborough, to 
grind saws by hand, or do any other established operation of 
cutlery. 

The parties signed; and Bolt went to wofk in earnest. 
With all his resolution, he did not lack prudence. He went 
into the suburbs for his site, and bought a large piece of 
ground. He advertised for contracts and plans, and brought 
them all to Hemy, and profited by his practical remarks. 

He warned the builders it must be a fortress, as well as a 
factory ; but, at Henry’s particular request, he withheld the 
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precise reason. “Tin not to be rattened/’ said he. “1 
mean to stop that little game. I’m Ben Bolt, that’s bad to 
beat/ 1 . 

At last the tender of Mr. White was accepted, and, as * 
Mr. Bolt, experienced in the delays of builders^ tied him tight 
as to time, he, on his part, made a prompt and stringent con- 
tract with Messrs. Whitbread, the brickmakers, and began to 
dig the foundations. 

All this Henry communicated to Grace, and was in Ugh 
spirits over it, and then so was she. He had a beautiful frame 
made for the little picture she had given him, and hung it up in 
his studio. It became the presiding genius, and indeed tho k 
animating spirit, ofrtiis life. 

Both to him and Grace the bright and hopeful period of 
their love bad come at last. Even Bolt, contributed something 
to Little's happiness. The man, hard as he was in business, 
was not without a certain rough geniality ; and then he was so 
brisk and bustling. His exuberant energy pleased the inventor, 
and formed an agreeable relief to his reveries and deep fits of 
study. 

The prospect was bright, and the air sunny. In the midst 
of all which there rose in the horizon a cloud, like that Seen by 
Elijah’s servant, a cloud no bigger than a man’s hand. 

Bolt burst into the studio one day, like a shell, and, like a 
shell, exploded. 

“ Hero’s a pretty go ! We am all at a standstill. The 
brickmakers have struck.” 

“ Why, what is the matter ? ” 

“ Fourpence. Young Whitbread, our brickmakcr’s son, is 
like you — a bit of an inventor : ho altered tho shape of the 
bricks to fit a small hand-machine, and Whitbread reckoned to 
save tenpence a thousand. The brickmakers objected directly. 
Whitbreads didn’t want a row, so they offered to share tho 
profit. The men sent two of their orators to parley : I was 
standing by Whitbread when they came up ; you should have 
heard ’em; anybody would have sworn tho servants were 
masters, and Ihe masters negro slaves. When the servants 
had hectored a bit, the masters, meek and mild, said they 
would give them sixpence out of the tenpence sooner than 
they should feel dissatisfied. No ; that wouldn’t do. * Well, 
then,’ says young Whitbread, 1 are you agreed what will do ? * 

J * Well,’ said one of the servants, * we will allow you to make 
the bricky if you give us the tonponce.’ ” 
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“ That was cool," said Henry. “ To be sure, all brainless 
beggars tiy to starye invention,’ * 

“ Yes, my man ; and you grumbled at my taking two- 
thirds. Labour is harder on you inventors than capital is, you 
see. , 'Well, I told ’em I wondered at their cheek ; but the old 
man stopped me, and spoke quite mild : says he, i You are too 
hard on us ; we ought to gain a trifle by our own improve- 
ment ; if it had come from you, we should pay you for it ; ’ and 
he should stand by his offer of sixpence. So then the men told 
them it would be the worse for them, and the old gentleman 
gave a bit of a sigh, and said he couldn’t help that ; he must 
live in the trade, or leave it, he didn’t much caro which. JSIext 
morning they all struck work, and there we are— stopped.” 

“ Well,” said Henry, “it is provoking ; but you mustn’t 
ask me to meddle. It’s your business.” 

“It is, and 111 show you I’m bad to beat.” With this 
doughty resolve he went off and drove the contractors : they 
drove the brickmakcrs, and the brickmakors got fresh hands 
from a distance, and the promise of some more. 

Bolt rubbed his hands, and kept popping into tho yoid to 
see how they got on. By this means he witnessed an incident 
familiar to brickmakers in that district, but new to him. Bud- 
denly loud cries of pain were heard, and two of the brickmakers 
held up hands covered with blood, and transfixed by needles. 
Some ruffian bad filled tbo clay with needles. Tho sufferers 
were both disabled, and one went to the hospital. Tempered 
clay enough to make two hundred thousand bricks had been 
neodled, and had to be cleared away at a loss of time and 
material. 

Bolt went and told Keniy. and it only worried him ; ho 
could do nothing. Bolt went and hired a watchman and a dog, 
at his own expense. The dog was shot dead one dark night, 
and the watchman’s box turned over and sat upon, watchman 
included, while tho confederates trampled fifty thousand raw 
bricks into a shapeless mass. 

The brickmastore, however, stood firm, and at last four of 
tho old hands returned to him, and accepted the sixpence profit 
due to the master’s invention. These four were contribution 
men, that is to say they paid the Union a shilling per week for 
permission to make bricks ; but this \yeekly payment was 
merely a sort of black-inail, it entitled them to no relief from 
the Union when out of work : so a three-weeks’ strike brought 
them to starvation, and they could co-oporate no longer with 
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the genuine Union men, who were relieved from the box all 
this time. Nevertheless, though their poverty, nod not their 
will, brought them back t# work, they were all threatened, and* 
found themselves in a position that merits the sympathy of all' 
men, especially of the very poor. Starvation on one side, san- 
guinary threats on the other, from au Union which abandoned 
them in their need, yet expected them to stick by it and starve. 
In short, the said Union was no pupil of Amboyne ; could not 
put itself in the place of these hungry men, and realize their 
dilemma ; it could only see the situation from its own point of 
view. From that intellectual defoct sprang** a crime. On a 
certain dark night, Thomas Wilde, one of these contribution 
men, was burning bricks all by himself, when a body of seven * 
men came crawling up to within a little distance. These men 
wore what they call 44 victims,’* i, <?., men on strike, and re- 
ceiving pay from the box. 

Now when a man stands against the fire of a kiln, he can* 
not see many yards from him ; so five of the “ victims ” stood 
waiting, and sent two forward. These two came up to Wilde, 
and asked him a favour. 44 Eh, mister, can you let me and 
my mate lie down for an hour by your fire ? ” 

44 You are welcome,” said honest Wilde. He theuiumed 
to break a piece of coal, and instantly one of those who had 
accepted his hospitality struck him on the back of the head, 
and the other five rushed in, and they all set on him, and bit 
him with cartlegs, and kicked him with their heavy shoes. 
Overpoworod as ho was, he struggled away from them, groaning 
and bleeding, and got to a shed about thirty yards off. But 
those relentless men, after a moment’s hesitation, followed him, 
and rained blows and kicks on him again, till he gave himself 
up for dead. He cried out in his despair,/* LoVd, have mercy 
on me; they have finished mo,” and fainted away in a pool of 
his own blood. But, just before ho became insensible, he 
heard a voice say, 44 Thou’ll bum no more bricks.” Then tbo 
“ victims ” retired, leaving this great criminal for dead. 

After a long while he came to himself, and found his arm 
was broken, and his body covered with cuts and bruises. His 
house was scarcely a furlong distant, yet he was an hour 
crawling to it. His room was up a short stair of ten steps. 
The steps beat him : he leaned on the rail at the bottom, and 
called out piteously, u My wife ! my wife ! my wife 1 ” throe times. 

Mrs. Wilde ran down to him, and caught hold of his hand, 
and said, 44 Whatever is to do ? ” 

* x 
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W him she took his hand the pain made him groan, and she 
felt something drip qn to her hand* It was blood from his 
jrofcbded arrtu Then she was terrified, and, strong with 
excatement, she managed to get him into the house and^ lay 
him on the floor. She asked him, had he fallen off the kiln 9 
He tried to reply, but could not, and tainted again. This time 
ha was insensible for several hours. In the morning he came 
to, and told his cruel Story to Whitbread, Bolt, and others. 
Bolt and ^hitbread to$k it most to hoart. Bolt ^went to 
Mr. Bansome, and put the case in his hands. 

Ransome made this remark:— “Ah, you are a stranger, 
sir. The folks hereabouts never come to us in these Union 
cases. I’ll attend to it, trust me.” 

Bolt wont with this tragedy to Henry, and it worried him ; 
but he could do nothing. “ Mr. Bolt,” said he, “I think you 
are making your own difficulties. Why quarrel with the Brick- 
makers 1 Union ? Surely that is superfluous.” 

“Why, it is them that quarrelled with mo ; and I’m Ben 
Bolt that is bad to beat.” He armed himself with gun and 
revolver, and watched the Whitbreads’ yard himself at night. 

Two days after this, young Whitbread’s wife received an 
anonymous letter, advising her, as a friend, to avert the im- 
pending fate of her husband, by persuading him to dismiss the 
police and take back his Hands. The lettor concludod with 
tins sentence, “ He is generally respected ; but we have como 
to a determination to shoot him.” 

Young Whitbread took no appai ent notice of this, and, 
soon afterwards, the secretary of the Union proposed a con- 
ference. Bolt got wind of this, and was there when the orators 
came. The deputation arrived, and, after a very short preamble, 
offered to take the sixpence. * 

' “Why,” said Bole, “ you must be joking. Those are the 
terms poor Wilde came back on, and you have hashed him for it.” 

Old Wfeitbread looked the men in the face, and said, gravely, 
“ You are too late. You have shed that poor man’s blood, and 
you have sent an anonymous letter to my son’s wife. That 
lady has gone on her knees to us to leave tho trade, and we 
have consented. Fifteen years ago, your Union wrote letters 
of this kind to my wife (she was pregnant at the time), and 
’ drove her into her grave, with fright and anxiety for her hus- 
band. You shall not kill Tom’s wife as well. The trade is a 
popr me at best, thanks to the way you have ground your em- 
ployers down, and, when you add to that needling our clay, and 
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. burning our ge&r^and beating our servants to death’s door, and 
driving our wives into the grave, we bid you good-by* Mr. Bolt, 
I’m the sixth brickmaster this Union has driven out of the 
trade by outrages during £ho last ten years/’ . . w ^ * 

“ Thou’s a wrong-headed old chap,” said the firiefaQaabers* 
spokesman: “ but thou carn’t run away with place. Them m 
take it will have to take ns on.” 

u Not so. We kavo sold our plant to the Barton Machine 
Brickmaking Company ; and you maltreated them so at starring 
that now they won’t let a single Union man set 
their premises.” ( 

The company in question made bricks better and cheaper 
than any other brickmaster ; but, making them fey machinery, 
were always at war with the Brickwakers’ Union, and, when- * 
ever a good chance occurred for destroying their property, it 
was done. They, on thoir part, diminished those chances 
greatly by Betting up their works live miles from the town, and 
by keeping armed watchmen and police. Only those ran away 
with thoir profits. 

Now, when this company came so near the town, and pro^ 
ceeded to work up Whitbread’s clay, in execution of the con- 
tract with which their purchase saddled them, the Briekmakers’ 
Union held a great meeting, in which full a hundred brick* 
makers took part, and passed extraordinary resolutions, and 
voted extraordinary sums of money, and recorded both in their 
books. These books were subsequently destroyed, for a reason 
the reader can easily divine who has read this narrative with 
his understanding. 

Soon after that meeting, one Kay, a brickmaker, who was 
never seen to make a brick, for the best of all reasons, he lived 
by blood alone, was observed reconnoitring the premises, and 
that very night a quantity of harrows, utensils, and tools, were 
heaped together, naptha poured over them, and the whole set 
on fire. 

Another dark night, twenty thousand bricks were trampled 
so noiselessly that the perpetrators were neither seen nor heard. 

But Bolt hired more men, put up a’ notice he, would shoot 
any intruder dead, and so frightened them by bis blustering 
that they kept away, being cowards at bottom, and the bricks 
Were rapidly made, and burnt, and some were even delivered ; 
those bricks were carted from the yard to the building-site by 
one Harris, who had nothing to do with the quarrel ; he was a 
carter by profession, and wheeled bricks for all the world. 

x 2 
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, One night this poor man’s haystack and stable were ail in 
flames in a moment, and unearthly screams issued from the 
latter. 

The man ran out, half-naked, and his first thought was to 
save his good grey maro from the fire. But this act of humanity 
had been foreseen and provided against. The miscreants had 
crept into the stable, and tied the poor docile beast fast by the 
head to the rack ; then fired the straw. Her screams were 
such as no man knew a horse could utter. They pierced all 
hearts, however hard, till her burnt body burst the burnt cords, 
and all fell together. Man could not aid her. But Gk>d can 
avenge her. 

As if the poor thing could tell whether she was drawing 
machine-made bricks, or hand-made bricks ! 

The incident is painful to relate ; but it would be unjust to 
omit. It was characteristic of that particular Union ; and, 
indeed, without it my reader could not possibly appreciate the 
brickmaking mind at its just value. 

Bolt went off with this to Little ; but Amboyne was there, 
and cut his tale short. “ I hope,” said he, “ that the common 
Creator of the four- legged animal and the two-legged beasts 
will see justice done between them ; hut you must not come 
here tormenting my inventor witli these horrors. Your business 
is to relieve him of all such worries, and let him invent in peace.” 

“ Yes,” said Little, 44 and I have told Mr. Bolt we can’t 
avoid a difficulty with the cutlers. But the brickmakors, what 
madness to go and quarrel with thorn ! I will have nothing 
to do with it, Mr. Bolt.” 

“ Tho cutlers I Oh, I don't mind them,” said Bolt. 
* 4 They are angels compared with the brickmakers. The 
cutlers don’t poison cows, and hamstring horses, and tie them 
to fire ; the cutlers don't iling little boys into water-pits, and 
knock down little girls with their fists, just because their 
fathers are non -Union men ; the cullers don’t strew poisoned 
apples and oranges about, to destroy whole families like rats. 
Why, sir, I have talked with a man the brickmakers tried to 
throw into boiling lime ; and another they tried to poisbn with 
beer, and, when he wouldn’t drink it, threw vitriol in his eyes, 
and he's blind of an eye to this day. There’s full half-a-dozen 
have had bottles of gunpowder and old nails flung into their 
rooms, with lighted fuses, where they were sleeping with their 
families ; they call that * bottling a man : ’ it’s a familiar 
phrase. I’ve seen three cripples crawling about that have 
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been set on by numbers and spoiled for life, and as many fired 
at in the dark ; one has got a slug in his head to this day. 
And, # with all that, the greatest cowards in the world — daren’t 
face a man in daylight, any two of them ; but I’ve seen the 
woman they knocked down with their fists, and her daughter 
too, a mere child at the time. No, the cutlers are men,, but 
the brickmakers are beasts.” 

“ All the more reason for avoiding silly quarrels with the 
brickmakers,” said Little. 

Thus snubbed, Mr. Bolt retired, muttering something 
about “ bad to beat.” He found Harris crying over the ashes 
of his mare, and the man refused to wheel 4ny more machine- 
made bricks. Other carters, being applied to, refused also. 
They had received written warning, and dared not wheel one 
of those bricks for their lives. 

The invincible Bolt bought a cart and a horse, hired two 
strangers, armed them and himself with revolvers, and carted 
the bricks himself. Five brickmakers waylaid him in a narrow 
lane ; he took out his revolver, and told them he’d send them 
all to hell if one laid a finger on him : at this rude observation 
they fled like sheep. 

The invincible carted his bricks by day, and at night rode 
the horse away to an obscure inn, and slept beside him, armed 
to the teeth. 

The result of all which was that one day he burst into 
Little’s studio.shouting “ Victory ! ” and told him two hundred 
thousand bricks were on the premises, and twenty bricklayers 
would bo at work on the foundations that afternoon. 

Henry Little was much pleased at that, and when Bolt 
told him how he had carted the bricks in person, said, “ You 
arc the man for mo ; you really nro bad to beat.” 

While they were congratulating each other on this hard- 
earned victory, Mr. Bayne entered softly, and said, “ Mr. 
White— to speak to Mr. Bolt.” 

“ That is the builder,” said Bolt. “ Show him up.” 

Mr. White came in with a long faqe. 

“ Bad news, gentlemen ; the Machine Brickmaking Com- 
pany retires from business, drivon out of trade by their repea kid 
losses from violonce.” 

“ AH tho worse for the nation,” said Bolt : “ houses ore a 
fancy article, got to be. But it doesn’t matter to us. We 
have got bricks enough to go on with.” 

41 Plenty, sir: but that is not where tho shoe pinches 
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now. The Briekfiakeks’ Union has made it right with ' the 
Bricklayers’ Union, and the Bricklayers’ Union orders ns to 
cart back* every one of those machine-made bricks id the 
yard/* . * ■ * . 

44 gee them firsts* said Bolt. 

** Well, ni^j hat# you considered the alternative ? ” 

, «HdrjL" Whafkit ? ” ■ ** ' 

“Not a bricklayer in Hillsboro’, or for fifty miles round, 
Will set a brifck for t® : and if we get men from a distance they 
will be talked away, or driven away, directly. J The place is 
picketed on evefy side at this moment.” 

Even Bolt was staggered now. 44 What is to be done, I 
wonder ? ” 

n» “ There's nothing to bo done, but submit. When two 
such powerful unions amalgamate, resistance is useless, and 
the law of the land a dead* Tetter. Mr. Bolt, I’m not a rich 
man ; I’ve got a large family ; lot me beg of you 7 to release mo 
from the contract.” 

44 White, you are a cur. Release you ? never ! ” 

44 Then, sir, I’ll go through the court, and release myself.” 

Henry Little was much dejected by this monstrous and 
unforeseen obstacle arising at the very threshold of his hopes. 
He felt so sad, that he determined to revive himself with a 
sight of Grace Carden. ‘ He pined for her face and voice. So 
he went up to .Woodbine Villa, though it was not his day. As 
he drew near that Paradise, the door opened, and Mr. Frederick 
Coventry came out. The two men nearly met at the gate. The 
rejected lover came out, looking bright and happy, and saw the 
accepted lover arrive, looking depressed and careworn : he saw 
in a moment something was going wrong, and turned on his 
heel with a glance of triumph. » 

Henry Little caught that glance, and stood at the gate 
black with rage. He stood there about a minute, and then 
walked slowly homo again : he felt he should quarrel with 
Grace if he went in, and, by a violent effort of self-restraint, 
he retraced his steps ; but he went home sick at heart. 

The mother’s eye read hwwom facfrin a moment, and soon 
she had it all out of him. It cost her a struggle not to vent 
her maternal spleen on Grace ; but she knew that would only 
make her son more unhappy. She advised him minutely what 
to say to the young lady about Mr. Coventry : and, as to the 
other matters, she said, “ You have found Mr. Bolt not so bad 
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to beat as he tells you : for he is beaten, and there’s an end of 
him. Now let me try/’ / ; 1 «// -\\V 

“ # Why what on earth, can yon do in a case of Ms kind ? ” 

“ Have I ever failed, when you have jaedepted ray assist- 
ance?” , T( i' ’./* '■ 

“ No: that’s t|ue. Well, I shall Be glad of^your assistance 
now, heaven knows*; °oly I can’t imagine- 4 - — -** * * ^ 

“ Never mind ; will you take Grace Carden if I Mow her 
into your arms ? ” - * * >> * 

“ Oh, mofher, can yon ask me?” * 

Mrs. Little rang the bell, and ordered a . Henry offered 
to accompany hor. She declined. “ Go to bed early,” said 
she,. “ and trust to your mother. We aro harder to beat somo^ 
times than a good many Mr. Bolts.” 

She drove to Dr. Amboyne’s house, and sent in her name. 
She was ushered into the Doctor’s study, and found him 
Bhivering over an onormous fire. “Influenza/’ 

“ Oh dear,” said she, “ I’m afraid you are very ill.” 

“ Never mind that. Sit down, 'fou will not make me any 
worso, you may be sure of that.” And he smiled affectionately 
on her. 

“ But I camO to intrude my own troubles on you,” 

“ Ail the better. That will help me forget mine,” 

Mrs. Little seated herself, and, after a slight hesitation, 
opened her battery thus : — “ Well, my good friend, I am come 
to ask you a favour. It is to try and reconcile my brother and 
me. If any one can do it, you can.” 

“Praise the method, not the man. If one could only 
persuade yon to put yourself in his place, and him to put him- 
self in yours, you would bo both reconciled in five minutes/’ 
“You forget wo have been -estranged this fivoand-twenty 
years.” 

“ No, I don’t. The only question is, whether you can and 
will deviate from the practice of the world into an obese 
lunatic’s system, both of you.” " 

“ Tiy me to begin.” 

The Doctor’s eyes sparkled with satisfaction, “ Well, 
then,” said he, “ first you must' ^collect all the differences you 
have seen between the male and female mind, and imagine 
yourself a man.” 

“ Ob, dear ! that is so hard. But I have studied Hemy. 
Well, there — I have unsexod myself— -in imagination.” ^ 

“ You are not only a man, but a single-minded man, with 
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4 high and clear sense of obligation. You are a trustee, bound 
by honour to protect the interests of a certain woman and a 
certain child. The lady, under influence, wishes to borrow her 
sou s money, and risk it on rotten security. You decline, and 
the lady’s husband affronts you. In spite of that affront, being 
a high-minded man, not to be warped by petty irritation, you 
hurry to your lawyers to get two thousand pounds of your own, 
for the man who had affronted you.” 

“ Is that so?” said Mrs. Little. “ I watfnot aware of that.” 

“ I have just learned it, accidentally, fronrtbc son of the 
solicitor Raby went to that fatal night.” 

A tear stole down Mrs. Little’s chock. 

“ Now, remember, you are not a woman, but a brave, high- 
minded man. In that character you pity poor Mr. Little, but 
you blame him a little because he fled from trouble, and left his 
wife and child in it. To you, who are Guy Itaby — mind that, 
please- — it seems egotistical and weak to desert, your wife and 
child even lor the grave.” (Tlie widow buried her face and 
wept. Twenty-five years do Something to withdraw the veil 
the heart has cast over the judgment.) “ But, whatever you 
feel, you utter only regret, and open jour arms to your sister. 
She writes back in an agony, for which, being a man, you 
cannot make all the allowance you would if you were a 
fvont&n, and denounces you as her husband’s murderer, and 
bids you speak to her and write to her no more, ami with that 
she goes to tho Littles. Cun you blame yourself that, after ail 
tiiis, you wait for her to review your conduct more soberly, and 
to invite a reconciliation ? ” 

Mrs. Little gave Doctor Amboyne her hand. “ Bitter, but 
wholesome medicine ! ” she murmured, and then was too over- 
came to speak for a little whits. 

“Ah, my good, wise friend!” said she at last, “thick 
clouds seem clearing from my mind ; I begin to see I was the 
one to blame.” 

“ Yes ; and if Raby will be as docile as you, and put him- 
self in your place, he will tell mo he was the one to blame. 
There’s no such thing as * the one to blame ; ’ there very 
seldom is. You judged him as if he was a woman, ho 
judged voir as if you were a man. Enter an obese maniac, 
and applies the art of arts ; the misunderstanding dissolves 
under it, and you are in each other’s arms. But stop ”—ancl 
his countenance foil again a little: “I am afraid there is a 
new difficulty. Henry’s refusal to take the name of Raby and 
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be his heir. Baby was bitterly mortified* and I f$av he blames 
mo and my crotchets ; for he has never been near me since. 
To be sure you are not responsible for Henry’s act,” 

“ No, indeed ; for between you and me, it mortified > 
cruelly. And now things' have taken a turn — in short, what 
with his love, and his jealousy, and this hopeless failure to 
make a fortune by inventing, I feel I can bring iiim to his 
senses. I am not pleased with Grace Carden about some- 
thing ; but no matter, I shall call on her and shbw her she 
must side with me in earnest. You will let my brother know 
1 was always on his side in that matter, whatever other offence 
I may have given him years ago.’’ 

“ And I am on your side, too. Your sou has achieved a 4 
small independence. Bayne can carry on the little factory, 
nod Henry can sell or lease his patents ; he can never sink to 
a mere dependant. There, I throw my crotchets to the wind, 
and we will Baby your son, and marry him to Grace Carden.” 

“ God bless yon, my good, and true friend ! How can I 
over thank you Her cheek flushed, and her great maternal 
eye sparkled, and half the beauty of her youth came back. 
Her gratitude gave a turn to the conversation, which she 
neither expected nor desired. 

“ Mrs. Little,” said Doctor Amboyue, “ this is the first 
time you have entered my den, and the place seems trans- 
formed by your presence. My youth comes back to mo with the 
feelings I thought time had bluuted ; but no, I feel that, when 
you leave my den again, it will be darker than ever, if you do 
not lea vo me a hope that you will one day enter it for good.” 

“ For shame ! — At our age ! ” said the widows 

But sho spoilt the remonstrance by blushing like a girl of 
eighteen. 

44 You are not old in my eyes; and, a^.for me, let my 
years plead for mo, since all those years I have livod single for 
your sake.” 

This last appeal shook Mrs. Little. Sho said she could not 
entertain any such thoughts whilst her son was unhappy. u But 
marry him to his Grace, and then — I don’t know what folly I 
might not be persuaded into.” 

Tho Doctor was quite content with that. He said ho would 
go to Baby, as soon as lie could make the journey with safety, 
and her troubles and her son’s should end. 

Mrs. Littlo drove home, a happy mother. As for the pro- 
mise she had made her old friend, it vexed her a little, she wag 
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bo oaed to look ai him in another light ; but Bits shrugged her 
maternal shonldew, ub much as to say, “ When once my Henry 
leaves me — why not ? ” 

She knew she must play the politician a little with Henry, 
so she opened the battery cautiously* ** My dear,” said she, 
at breakfast, “ good news ! Doctor Amboyne undertakes to 
reconcile ns both to your uncle.” 

"• “All the better. Mr. Baby is a wrong-headed man, but 
be is a noble-minded one, that is certain.” 

“ Yob, and I have done him injustice. Doctor Amboyne 
has shown me that.” 

She said no more. One step at a time. 

Henry went up to Woodbine Yillh, and Grace received him 
a little coldly. He asked what was the matter. She said, 
“ They tell me you were ufc the very door the other day, and 
did not come in." 

“ It is true," said he. “ Another had just come out. Mr. 
Coventry.” 

“ And you punished vie because that poor man bad called 
on me. Have you not faith in me ? or what is it ? I shall bo 
angiy one of those days.” 

“No, you will not, if I can make you understand my 
feelings. Put yourself in my place, dearest. Here am I, 
fighting the good fight for you, against long odds ; and, at 
last, the briekmakers and bricklayers have beat ns. Now you 
know that is a bitter cup for me to drink. Well, I come up 
here for my one drop of comfort ; and out walks my declared 
rival, looks Into my face, sees my trouble there, and turns off 
with a glance of insolent triumph. (Grace flushed.) And 
then consider : I am your Choice, yet I am only allowed to 
visit you onee a week.” 

“ That is papa’s doing." 

u No matter ; so it is, Yet my rival can come when he 
pleases : and no doubt he does come every other day.” 

“ You fancy that.” 

“ It is not all fancy; for— by heaven, there he is at the 
gate. Two visits to my one ;\th$fe. Well, all the better, I’ll 
talk to hivi” 

He rose from his seat black with wrath. 

Grace turned pale, and rang the bell in a moment. 

The servant entered the room, just as Mr. Coventry 
knocked at the door. 
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* l Nat at home to anybody,” said she. V*. 

Mr. Coventry's voice was heard to say iner^idausly, “ Not 
at home ? ” Then he retired slowly, and <$ijt not leave the 
neighbourhood. He had called at an hour when Grace was 
always at home. 

„ Henry sat down, and said, “ Thank you, Grace.” But 
he looked very gloomy and disturbed. 

She &at down too, and then they looked at each other. 

Henry was the first to speak. “ We are both pupils of 
the good Doctor. Put yourself in my place. That man 
troubles our love, and makes my heavy heart % sore heart.” 

The tears were in Grace’s eyes. “Dearest,” said she, 

“ I will not put myself in your place ; you would lose by that, , 
for I love you better than myself. Yes, it is unjust that you 
should be allowed to visit mo but once a week, and he should 
visit me when he chooBcs. I assure you I have permitted his visits 
out of pure good-nature, and now I will put an end to them.” 

She drew her desk towards her ; and wrote to Mr. Coventry. 
It took her some little time. She handed Henry the letter to 
read. He took it in his hand ; but hesitated. He inquired 
what would l>e the effect of it ? 

“ That he will never visit me again till you and I are 
married, or engaged, and that is the same thing. Why don’t 
you read it?” 

“I don’t know: it goes against me somehow. Seems 
unmanly. I'll take your word for it.” 

This charmed Grace. “Ah,” said she, “I have chosen 
right.” 

Then he kissed her hands, and blossed her : and then she 
told him it was nothing ; he was a goose, and had no idea 
what she would do for him ; “ more than you would do for mo, 

I know,” said she. 

That he deuied, and then she said she might perhaps put 
him to the proof some day. 

They were so happy together, time slipped away unheeded. 
It was full three hours before Henry could tear himself away, 
though he knew he was wanted at the works ; and be went 
out at the gate, glowing with happiness : and Coventry, who 
was ready to drop with the fatigue of walking and watching 
just above, saw him come out triumphant. 

Then it was his turn to feel a deadly qualm. However, 
he waited a little longer,, and then made his call. 

" Not at home,” 
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Hoary, on hie way to the works, looked in on his mother, 
and told her how nobly Grace had behaved. 

Mrs. Little was pleased, and it smoothed down her maternal 
bristles, and made it much easier ' for her to carry out her 
design. For the first time since Mr. Carden had offended 
her by his cold-blooded treatment of her son, she called at 
Woodbine Villa. 

Grace was at home to see her, and mother with a blushing 
timidity, and piteous wistful looks, not easy to misunderstand, 
nor to resist. 

> Thoy soon came to an understanding, and Mrs. Little 
told Grace what Doctor Amboyno had promised to do, and 
represented to her how much better it would bo for Henry to fall 
into his undo Raby’s views, than to engage in hopeless 
struggles like that in which Mr. Bolt and he had just been so 
signally defeated. “ And then, you know, ray dear, you 
could marry next month, you two ; that is to say, if you felt 
disposed : I will answer for Henry.” 

Grace’s red face and swimming eyes told how thin shaft 
went home. In short, she made a coy promise that she would 
co-operate with Mrs. Little: “and,” said she, “ how lucky ! 
be has almost promised to grant me the first favour 1 ask him. 
Well, I shall entreat him to be a good nephew, and do 
whatever dear Mr. Ruby asks him. Rut of course I shall 
not say, and then if urn do, you and I ” — here the young lady 
cut her sentence very short. 

“ Of course not,” said Mrs. Little. ” That will follow as 
a matter of course. Now, my dear, you and f are conspirators 
- — for his good : and we most write often and let each other 
know all we do/’ 

With this understanding, and a good many pretty speeches 
and lasses, they pa, 'ted. 

Doctor Amboyne did not recover so quickly as thoy conld 
have wished ; but they employed the interval ; feelers were 
adroitly applied to Henry by both ladies, and they wore pleased 
to find that he rather admired his wrong-headed uncle, and 
had been deeply touched by the old gentleman’s address to 
his mother’s picture. 

Bolt never came near him, and tb - grass was beginning to 
grow on the condemned bricks. In short, everything seemed 
to incline in one direction. 

There was, however, something very serious going on out 
of their sight. 
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u Not at home I ” That white lie made Mr, Coventry 4 
feel sick at heart. He went home disconsolate. The same 
evening he received Miss garden’s letter. 

The writer treated him like a gentleman, said a few words 
about her own peculiar position, and begged him to consider 
that position, and to be very generous ; to cease liis visits 
entirely for the present, and so give himself one more title to 
her esteem, which was all she had to give him. This was 
the purport, and the maimer was simply perfect, so gentle 
yet firm : and thon she flattered his amour ]>ropre by asking 
that from his generosity which she could ^ave taken as a 
right : she did all she could to soften the blow. But she 
failed. The letter was posted too soon after Henry's visit. # 
Behind the velvet paw that struck him, Coventry saw tho 
claws of the jealous lover. He boiled with rage and agony, 
and cursed them botli in his fury. 

After an hour or two of phrenzy, he sat down, and wrote 
back a letter full of bitter reproaches and sneers. He reflected. 
He lighted a cigar and smoked it, biting it almost through, 
now and then. He burned his letter. He lay awake all 
night, raging and reflecting alternately, as passion or judgment 
got the upper hand. 

In the morning he saw clearer. “Don’t quarrel with 
her. Destroy him.” He saw this as plainly as if it was 
written. 

He wrote Grace a few sad lines, to say that of course ho 
submitted to her will. The letter ended thus : “ Since I caa 
do nothing to please you, let me suflor to please you : even 
that is something. ” (This letter brought the tears to Grace’s 
eyes, and she pitied and esteemed the writer.) 

lie put on n plain suit, and drove into Hillsborough, 
burning with wild ideas of vengeance. Ho had no idea what 
ho should do ; but he was resolved to do something. Ho felt 
capable of assassinating Little with his own hand. 

I should be sorry to gain any sympathy for him ; but it 
is only lair the reader should understand that ho felt deeply 
aggrieved, and that we should all feel aggrieved under similar 
circumstances. Priority is a title, all the world over ; and * 
ho had been the lady’s lover first, bad been encouraged, and 
supplanted. 

Longing to wound, hut not knowing how to strike, be 
wandered about the town, and went into several factories, and 
talked to some of the men, and contrived to bring the ©Oliver- 

f 
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sation round to Little, and learn what he was doing. Bat he 
gathered no information of any Use to him. Thou ho wont to 
G-rotait’s place, and tried to pump him. That sagacious man 
thought this odd, and immediately coupled this with his previous 
denunciation of Littlo, and drew him on. 

Coventry was too much under the influence of passion to 
be quite master of himself that day ; and he betrayed to this 
other Macbiavel that he wished ill to Henry Little. As soon 
as he had thoroughly ascertained this, Grotait turned coolly 
on him, and said, u I am sorry Mr. Little has got enemies, for 
he and his partner talk of building a new factory, and that 
will bo a good thing for us : take a score of saw-grinders off 
the box.” Then Coventry saw be had made a mistake, and 
left tho “ Cutlers’ Arms ” abruptly. 

Next day he took a lodging in the town, and went about 
groping lor information, and hunting for a man whose face he 
knew, hut not his name. He learned all about Bolt and 
Little’s vain endeavour to build, and went and saw the place, 
and the condemned bricks. The sight gratified him. He 
visited every saw-grinder’s place he could hear of ; aud, at 
last, he fell in with Sam Cole, and recognized him at once. 
That worthy affected not to know him, and went on grinding 
a big saw. Coventry stepped up to him, and said in his ear, 
u 1 want to speak with you. Make an appointment.” 

Cole looked rather sulky and reluctant at being drawn from 
his obscurity. However, he named a low public-house, in a 
back slum, and there those two met that night, aud for greater 
privacy were soon seated in a place bigger than a box and 
smaller than a room, with discoloured walls, and a rough 
wooden table before them, splashed with beer. It looked the 
very den to hatch villtiny in, And drink poison to its success. 

Coventry, pale ami red alternately, as fear and shame pro* 
dominated, began to beat about the bush. 

“ You and I have reason to hate the same man. You know 
who I mean/’ 

“ I can guess, Begins with a hel/' 
u He has wronged me deeply ; and he hurt you/’ 

“ That is true, sir, I think he broke my windpipe, for I’m 
as hoarse as a raven ever since : and I’ve got one or two of the 
shot in my cheek still,” 

n Well, then, now is your time to be revenged/' \ 

** Welli I don't know about that. What ho done was in 
ficlf-defewce ; and if I play bowls 1 must look for rubs/’ 
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Coventry hit his lip witli impatience. 

Aft or a pause, he said, * * What were you paid for that job ? w 

“ Not half enough”’ 

“ Twenty pounds ? ” , 

“ Nor nothing like it." 

“ m give you a hundred to do it again, only more effec- 
tually.” He turned very pale when he had made this offer. 

“Ah,” said Cole, “anybody could tell you was a gen- 
tleman.” 

44 You accept my offer, then ? ” 

44 Nay, I moan it is easy to see you don't know trades. I 
mustn't meddle with Mr. little now; he is right with the 
trade.” 

“What, not if I pay you five times as much? 1 say ton 
times, then ; two hundred pounds.” 

“Nay, we Union chaps are not malefactors. You can’t 
buy us to injure an unoffending man. We have got our laws, 
and they are just ones, and if a man will break them, after due 
warning, fbe order m given to * do.’ him, and the men are 
named for the job ; and get paid a ti®e for their risk ; and the 
risk is not much, the trade stand bf»e another too true, and 
in so many ways. But if a man iJl&ight with the trade, it 
is treason to harm him. No, I mustilft move a finger against 
Lit, tie.” 

“You have set up a conscience i ” said Coventry, bitterly. 

“ You dropped yours, and I picked it up,” was the York- 
shire man’s ready reply. Ho was nettled now. 

At this moment the door was opened and shut very swiftly, 
and a whisper came in through tho momentary apert\pre, “Mind 
your eye, Bam Cole.” 

Coventry rushed to the door, end looked out : there was 
nobody to bo seen. 

“ You needn't trouble yourself,” said Cole. “You might 
as well run after the wind. That was a friendly warning. I 
know the voice, and Grotait must be on to us. Now, sir, if 
you offered me a thousand pounds, I wouldn't touch a hair of 
Mr. little: be is right with the trade, and we should have 
Grotait and all the trade as bitter as death against us. I'll 
tell you a secret, sir, that I've kept from my wife ” — {lie 
lowered his voice to a whisper) — “ Grotait could tog me any 
day he chose. You must drink your brass in some other oar, 
as the saying is : only mind, you done me a good turn once, 
and I'll do you gho now ; you have been talking to somebody 

9 
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else besides me, and blown yourself: so now drop your little 
game, and let Little alone, or the trade will make it their job 
to fay you." 

Coventry’s face betrayed so much alarm, that the man 
added, 44 And penal servitude wouldn’t suit the likes of you. 
Keep out of it.” 

With this rough advice the conference ended, and Mr. 
Coventry went home thoroughly shaken in his purpose, and 
indeed not a little anxious on his own account. Suppose he 
had been overheard ! his offer to Cole was an offence within 
reach of the criminal law. What a mysterious labyrinth was 
this Trade confederacy, into which ho had put his foot so 
rashly, and shown his game, like a novice, to the subtle and 
crafty Grotait. He now collected all his powers, not' to injure 
Little, but to slip out of his own blunder. 

He seized this opportunity to carry out a coup he had long 
meditated : he went round to a dozen tiraber^horehants, and 
contracted with them for the sale of every tree, old or young, 
on his estate ; and, while the trees were falling liko grain, and 
the agents on both sides measuring the fallen, he vanished 
entirely from Hillsborough and Bolliughope. 

Doctor Amboy ne’s influenza was obstinate, and it whs 
nearly a fortnight before he was strong enough to go to Cairn* 
hope ; but, at last, Mrs. Little received a line from him, to say 
he was just starting, and would come straight to her on ltis 
return ; perhaps she w ould give him a cup of tea. 

This letter came very opportunely. Bolt had never shown 
his face again ; and Henry had given up all hopes of working 
his patents, and had said more than ouco he should have to 
cross the water and sell them. 

As for Mrs* little, she had for some time maintained a 
politic silence. But now she prepared for the Doctor’s visit as 
follows ; 44 fcfo, then, you have no more hopes from the inviu* 
cible Mr. Bolt *? " 

44 None whatever.- He must have left the town in disgust.’’ 

** He is a wise man* I want you to imitate his example 
Henry, my dear, what is the great object of your life at present V 
Is it not to marry Grace Carden ? 99 

4i You know it is,” 

ui Then take her from my hands. Why do you look ho 
• astonished ? Have you forgotten my little boast ? ” Then, in 
a very different tone, “ You will love your poor mother still, 
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when you are married ? You will say, 4 1 owe her my wife,’ 
will you not?” 

Henry was so puzzled he could not reply even to this 
touching appeal, made with eyes full of tears at the thought of 
parting with him. 

Mrs. Little proceeded to explain : 44 Let mo begin at the 
beginning. Dr. Amboyne has shown me I was more to 
blame than your uncle was. Would yon believe it, although 
he refused your poor father the trust-money, he went that 
moment to get 2,00(3/. of his own, and lend it to us ? Oh, 
Henry, when Dr. Amboyne told me that, and Opened ray eyes, 
I could have thrown myself at poor Guy’s feet. 1 have been 
the most to blame in our unhappy quarrel ; and I have sent 
Dr. Amboyne to say so. Now, Henry, my brother will forgive 
me, the Doctor says ; and, oh, my heart yearns to be reconciled. 
You will not stand in my way, dearest ?” 

“ Not likely. Why, I am under obligations to him, for my 
part.” 

“ Yes, but Doctor Amboyne says dear Guy is deeply mor- 
tified by your refusal to bo his heir. For my sake, for your 
own sake, and for Grace Carden’s sake, change your mind 
now.” 

“ What, go into his house, and wait for dead men’s shoes ! 
Find myself some day wishing in my heart that noble old 
fellow would die ! Such a life turns a man’s stomach even to 
think of it.” 

44 No, no. Doctor Amboyne says that Mr. Bayne can 
conduct your business hero, and hand you a little income, 
without your moddling.” 

“ That is true.” 

44 And, as for your patents, gentlemen can sell them to 
traders, or lease thorn out. My brother would make a settle- 
ment on Grace aud you — she is his god-daughter — -now that is 
all Mr. Carden demands. Then you could rnarry, and, on 
your small present income, make a little tour together : and 
dispose of your patents in other places.*’ 

44 1 could do great things with them in the United States.” 

44 That is a long way.” 

44 Why, it is only twelve days.” 

44 Well, marry first,” said the politic mother. 

Henry flushed all over. 44 Ah ! ” said he, “ you tempt me. 
Heaven seems to open its gates as you speak. But you cannot 
be in earnest ; he made it an express condition I should drop 
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my father’s name, and take his. Disown my poor dead father t 
No, no, no!” 

Now in reality this condition was wormwood to Mrs. Little ; 
but she knew that if she let her son see her feeling, all was 
over. She was all the mother now, and fighting for her son’s 
happiness: so she sacrificed troth to love with an effort, but 
without a scruple. “ It is not as if it was a strange name. 
Henry, you compel mo to say things that tear my heart to say, 
but— which has been , your best friend, your mother, Or your 
pooi/doai* father 

Henry was grieved «t the question, but he was a man who 
turned his back ala nothing. “ My father loved mo,” said he: 
“ I can remember that ; but he deserted mo, and you, in 
trouble ; bufoyou — you have been friend, parent, lover, and 
guardian angel to n$u And, oh, how little I have done to 
deserve it all.” * 

‘f Well, dear, the mother you value so highly, her name 
was Il&by. Yes, love ; and, forgive me, I honour and love my 
mother' a* name even more than I do the Dame of Little— (the 
tears ran out of her eyes at this falsehood) — pray take it, to 
oblige me, and reconcile me to my dear brother, and end our 
troubles for ever.” Then sho wept on his neck, and he cried 
with her. 

After a wlidp, he said, J< I feel my manhood all melting 
away together. I am quite confused. It is hard to give up a 
noble, game. It is hard to refuse such a mother as you. Don’t 
cry any more, for mercy’s sake : I'm like to choke. Mind, 
crying is .work I’m not used to. What does she say ? I am 
afraid I shall win her, hut lose her respect.” 

“ Sho says she admires your pride ; but you have shown 
enough. If you refuse any longer, she will begin to fear you 
don't love her as weftl as she loves you.” 

This master-stroke virtually ended the battle. Homy said 
nothing : but the signs of giving way were manifest in him, 
so manifest that Mrs. Little became quite impatient for the 
Doctor’s arrival to crown all. 

lie drove up to the door at last, and Henry ran out and 
brought him in. He looked pale, and sat down exhausted. 

Mrs. Little restrained her impatience, and said, “ We are 
selfish creatures to^feend you on our business before you are 
half well.” 

“ I’m well enough in health,” said bo, u but I’m quite 
upset.” 
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u What is the matter ? Surely, you hate not failed ? Guy 
does not reftose his forgiveness 

u No, it is not that. IJerhapg, if I had been in time 
but the fast is, Guy Raby has left England/' 

“ What, for good ? Impossible ! ” 
u Who can tell ? All I know is that he has sold his horses, 
discharged his servants all but one, and gone abroad without a 
word. I was the friend of his youth, — his college chum j ha 
must be bitterly wounded to go away like that, and not even 
let me know/’ 

Mrs. Little lifted up her hands. Whatjbave we done ? 
what have we done ? Wounded I no wondei*F Oh, my poor, 
wronged, insulted brother 1 ” 

She wept bitterly, and took it to heart so, it preyed on her 
health and spirits. She was never the same woman froni that 
hour. * ■ A 

While her son and her friend were saying all they could' 4 to 
console her, there appeared at the gate the last maif any of 
them ever expected to see — Mr. Bolt. «t 

Henry saw him first and said so, 

“ Keep him out," cried the Doctor, directly. “Don’t let 
that bragging fool in to disturb our sorrow.” He opened the 
door and told the servant-girl to say *♦ Not at homo/’ 

“Not at home,” said tbo girl. 

“ That’s a lie ! ” shouted Bolt, and shoved her aside, and 
burst into the room. “ None of your tricks on travellers,” 
said he, in his obstreperous way. “ I saw your heads through 
the window. Good news, my boy ! I’ve done the trick. I 
wouldn’t say a word till it was all settled, for Brag's a good 
dog, but Holdfast’s a better. I've sold my building site to 
some gents that want to speculate in a church, and I’ve made 
five hundred pounds profit by the sale. I’m always right, 
soon or late. And I’ve bought a factory ready made — the Star 
Works; bought ’em, sir, with all the gear and plant, and 
working hands,” 

“ The Star Works? The largest but one in Hillsborough l ” 
“Ay, lad. Money and plnck together, they’ll beat the 
world. We have got a noblo place, with every convenience. 
All we have got to do now is to go in and win/’ 

Young little’s eyes sparkled* “ All right,” said he, “ I 
like this way the best/’ 

Mrs. Little sighed* 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

* 

In that part of London called * ‘the City” are shady little 
streets, that look like pleasant retreats from the busy, noisy 
world : yet are strongholds of business. 

One of these contained, and perhaps Still contains, a public 
office full of'secrets, some droll, some sad, some terrible. The 
building had a narrow, insignificant front, but was of great 
depth, an#its south side lighted by large bay windows all stone 
and plate- glass ; and these were open to the sun and air, 
thanks to^a singular neighbour ; here, in the heart of the City, 
was wedged a little rustic church, with its churchyard, whose 
bright green grass first startled, then soothed and refreshed the 
eye, in that wilderness of stone ; an emerald set in granite : 
the grass flowed up to the south wall of the “ office ; ” those 
massive stone windows hung over the graves; the plumed 
clerks could not look out of window and doubt that all men aro 
mortal : and the article the office sold was Immortality. 

It was the Gosshawk Life Insurance. 

On a certain afternoon anterior to the Hillsborough scenes 
last presented, the plumed clerks were all at the south windows, 
looking at a funeral in the little churchyard, and passing some 
curious remarks ; for know that the deceased was insured in 
the Gosshawk for nine hundred pounds, and had paid but ono 
premium. 

The facts, as far as known, were these. Mr. Richard 
Marlin, a Londoner by birth, but residing in Wales,, went up 
to London to visit his brothel. Towards the end of the visit 
the two Martins w'ent up the river in it boat, with three more 
friends, and dined £t Richmond. They rowed back in the cool 
of the evening : at' starting they were merely jovial ; bat they 
stopped at nearly all the public-houses by the water-side, and, 
by visible gradations, became jolly — uproarious — sang songs — 
caught crabs. At Vauxhall they got a friendly warning, and 
laughed at it : under Southwark bridge they ran against au 
abutment, and wero upset in a momont : it was now dusk, and, 
according to their own account, they all lost sight of each other 
in the water. Ono swam ashore in Middlesex, another in 
Survey, a third got to the chains of a barge and was taken up 
much exhausted, and Robert Martin laid hold of the buttress 
itself, and cried loudly for assistance. They asked anxiously 
after each other, but their anxiety appeared to subside in an 
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hour or two, when they found there was nobody missing but 
Richard Martin. Robert told the police it was all right, Dick 
could swim like a cork, However, next morning he came with 
a sorrowful face to say his brother had not reappeared, and 
begged them to drag the river, This was done, and a body 
found, which the survivors and Mrs. Richard Martin disowned. 

The insurance office was informed, and looked into the 
matter ; and Mrs. Martin told their agent, with a flpod of 
tears, she believed her husband had taken that opportunity to 
desert her, and was not drowned at all. Of coord§4his went 
to the office directly. 

But a fortnight afterwards a body was found in the water, 
down at Woolwich, entangled in some rushes by the water-side. 

Notice was given to all the survivors. 

The friends of Robert Martin came, and said the clothes 
resembled those worn by Richard Martin ; but beyond that 
they could not be positive. 

But, when the wife came, she recognized the body at once. 

The brother agreed with her; but, on account of the 
bloated and discoloured condition of the face, asked to have the 
teeth examined : his poor brother, he said, had a front tooth 
broken short in two. This broken tooth was soon found ; also 
a pencil-case, and a key, in the pocket of the deceased ; these 
completed the identification. 

Up to this moment the conduct of Richard Martin’s relatives 
and friends had been singularly apathetic ; but now all was 
changed : they broke into loud lamentations, and ho became 
the beat of husbands, best of men : his lightest words were 
sacred. Robert Martin now remembered that “poor Dick” 
had stood and looked into that little churchyard and said, u If 
you outlive me, Bob, bury mo in this spot: father lies here.” 
So Robert Martin went to the churchwarden for leave to do 
this last sad office. Tho churchwarden refused, very properly, 
but the brother’s entreaties, the widow’s tears, the tragedy 
itself, and other influences, extorted at last a reluctant consent, 
coupled with certain s anato ry conditions." 

The funeral was conducted unobtrusively, and the grave 
dug out of sight of the Gosshawk, But of course it could not 
long escape observation ; that is to say, it was seen by the 
clerks ; but the directors and manager were all seated round a 
great table upstairs absorbed in a vital question, viz. whether 
or not the Gosshawk should imitate some other companies, and 
insur^ against fire as well as death. It was the third and last 
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discussion ♦ the minority against this new operation was small, 
bat obstinate and warm, and the majority so absorbed in 
bringing them to reason, that nobody went to the window until 
the vote had passed and the Gosshawk was a Life and Fire 
Insurance. Then some of the gentlemen rose and stretched 
their legs, and detected, the lu gub rious enormity, “ Hallo ! ,f 
cried Mr, Carden, and rang a douT Edwards, an old clerk, 
appeared, and, in reply to Mr. Carden, told him it was one of 
their losses being buried — Richard Martin. 

Mr. Carden ,.gaid this was an insult to the office, and sent 
Edwards out to remonstrate. 

Edwahls soon reappeared with Robert Martin, who repre- 
sented, with the utmost humility, that it was the wish of the 
deceased, and they had buried him, as ordered, in three feet of 
charcoal. 

“ What, is the ceremony performed ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, all but filling in the gram Come and see the 
charcoal.” 

“ Hang tho charcoal ! ’’ 

“ Well,” said a humane but somewhat pompous director/ 
u if the ceremony has gone so far — but, Mr. Martin, this must 
never recur, charcoal or no charcoal.” 

Mr. Martin promised it never should : and was soon after 
observed in the churchyard urging expedition. 

The Bad company speedily dispersed, and left nothing to 
offend nor disgust the Life and Fire Insurance, except a new 
grave, and a debt of nine hundred pounds to the heirs or 
assigns of Richard Martin. 

Not very far from this churchyard was a public-house ; and 
in that public-house a small parlour upstairs, and in that par- 
lour a man, who \v ;ichcd the funeral rites with great interest, 
but not in a becoming spirit ; for his eyes twinkled with the 
intensest merriment ail the time, and at each fresh stage of the 
mournful badness he burst into peals of laughter* Never was 
any man so thoroughly amused in the City before, at all events 
In business hours. 

Richard Martin’s executor waited a decent time, and then 
presented his claim to the Gosshawk. His brother proved a 
lien on it for SOQZ., and the rest went by will to his wife* The 
flosshawk paid the money, after the delay accorded by law. ^ 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

• 

Messes. Bolt and Little put their heads together, and 
played a prudent game. They kept the works going for a 
mouth, without doing anything novel, except what tended to 
the health and comfort of their workmen. 

But, meantime, they cloared out two adjacent rooms : one 
was called tho studio, the other the experiment room* 

In due course they hired a couple of single men from^Bir- 
mingham to work the machine under lock arts key. 

Little, with his own hands, effected ah aperture in the 
party-wall, and thus conveyed long saws from his studio to the* 
machine, and received them hack ground. 

The men were lodged three miles off, were always kept at 
work half an hour later than the others, and received sit 
pounds per week apiece, on pain of instant dismissal should 
they breathe a syllanle. They did tho work of twenty-four 
men ; so, even at that high rate of wages, the profit was sur- 
prising. It actually went beyond tho inventor’s calculation, 
and he saw himself, at last, on the road to rapid fortune, and, 
above all, to Grace Carden. 

Tfiis succoss excited Bolt’s cupidity, and he refused to 
contract the operation any longer. 

Then the partners had a quarrel, and nearly dissolved. 
However* it ended in Little dismissing his Birmingham hands, 
and locking up his “Experiment Room, 5 * and in Bolt openly 
devoting another room to the machines : two long, two circular. 

These machines coined money, and Bolt chuckled and 
laughed at his partner’s apprehensions, for the space of twenty- 
one days. 

On tho twenty-second day, the Saw-giinders’ Union, which 
had been stupefied at first, but had now realized the situation, 
sent Messrs. Bolt and Little a letter, civil and even humble : 
it spoke of the new invention as 0U0 that, if adopted, would 
destroy their handicraft, and starve the craftsmen and their 
families ; and expressed an earnest hope that a firm, which 
had shown so much regard for tho healtluand comfort of the 
Workmen; would not persist in a fatal course, on which they 
had entered innocently and for want of practical advice. 

The partners read this note differently. Bolt saw timidity 
in it. Little saw a conviction, and a quiet resolution, that 
foreboded a stern contest. 
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No reply was tent, and the machines went on coining. 

Then came a warning to Little, not violent, but short, and 
rather grim. Little took it to Bolt and he treated it with 
contempt. 

Two days afterwards the wheel-bands vanished, and the 
ohnoxious machines stood still. 

Little was for going to Grotait, to try and come to terms. 
Bolt declined. He bought new bands, and next day the 
machines went on again. 

This pertinacity soon elicited a curious epistle : 

“ Messrs. Bolt and Little, — When the blood is in an im- 
pure state, brimstone and treacle is applied as a mild purga- 
tive ; our taking the bands was the mild remedy ; but, should 
the seat of disease not be reached, we shall take away the 
treacle, and add to the brimstone a necessary quantity of salt- 
petre and charcoal. 

“Tantia Topee.'’ 

On roceipt of this, Little, who had tasted the last-mentioned 
drugs, showed such undisguised anxiety, that Bolt sent for 
Bansome. He came directly, and was closeted with the firm. 
Bolt handed him the letters, told him the case, and begged 
leave to put him a question. “ Is the police worth anything, 
or nothing, in this here town ? ” 

“It is worth something, I hope, gentlemen.” 

“ How much, I wonder ? Of all the bands that have been 
stolen, and all the people that have been blown up, and scorched, 
and vitrioled, and shot at, and shot, by Union men, did ever 
you and your bobbies nail a single malefactor ? ” 

Now Mr. Bansome was a very tall man, with a handsome 
dignified head, a \mg black beard, and pleasant, dignified 
manners. When short, round, vulgar Mr. Bolt addressed him 
thus, it really was like a terrier snapping at a Newfoundland 
dog. Little felt ashamed, and said Mr. Bansome had been 
only a few months in. office in the place. u Thank you, 
Mr. Little,” said the chief constable. M Mr. Bolt, I’ll ask you 
a favour. Meet me at a certain place this evening, and let me 
reply to your question then and there.” 

This singular {proposal excited some curiosity, and the 
partners accepted a rendezvous. Bansome came to the minute, 
and took the partners into the most squalid part of this foul 
city. At the corner of a narrow street he stopped and gava^a 
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low whistle. A policeman in plain clothes came to him 
directly. 

“ They are both in # the ‘ Spotted Dog,* sir, with half a 
dozen more.” 

“ Follow me, and guard the Hoor. Will you come, too, 
gentlemen ? ” 

The “ Spotted Dog ” was a low public, with one large room 
and a sanded door. Mr. Eansomo walked in and left the door 
open, so that his three companions heard and saw al| that passed. 

“ Holland and Cheetham, you aro wanted.” 

“ What for ? ” , , 

“ Wildo’s affair. He has como to himself, and given us 
your names.*' t 

On this the two men started up and were making for the 
door, Ransome whipped before it. u That won't do.” 

Then there was a loud clatter of rising feet, oaths, threats, 
and even a knife or two drawn ; and, in the midsiof it all, the 
ominous click of a pistol, and then dead silence ; for it was 
Ransome who had produced that weapon. “ Come, no non- 
sense,” said he. “ Door's guarded, street’s guarded, and I’m 
not to be trifled with.” 

He then handed his pistol to the officer outside with an 
order, and, stepping back suddenly, collared Messrs. Holland 
and Cheetham with one movement, and, with a powerful rush, 
carried them out of the house in his clutches. Meantime the 
policeman had whistled, there was a conflux of bobbies, and 
the culprits were handcuffed and marched off to the Town Hall. 

“ Fivo years’ penal servitude for that little lot,” said Ran- 
aome. “ And now, Mr. Bolt, I have answered your question 
to the best of my ability.” 

u You have answered it like a man. 1 Will you do as much 
for us ? ” 

M I’ll do my best. Let me examine the place, now that 
none of them are about.” 

Bolt and Ransome went together, but Littlo went homo ; 
ho had an anxiety even more pressing^ his mother’s declining 
health. She had taken to pining and fretting, ever since 
Dr. Amboyne brought the bad news from Caimhope ; and now, 
instead of soothing and consoling her son, sho needed those 
kind offices from him ; and, I am happy* to say, she received 
them. He never spent an evening away from her. Unfor- 
tunately ho did not succeed in keeping up her spirits, and the 
sight of her lowered his own. 
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At this period Grace Carden was nnmixed comfort to him ; 
she encouraged him to encroach a little, and visit her twice a 
week instead of once, and sho coaxed him to confide all his 
troubles to her. Ho did sg^' he concealed from his mother 
that ho was at war with the trade again, lmt he told Grace 
everything, and her tender sympathy was the halm of his life. 
She used to put on cheerfulness for his sake, even when she 
fait it least. 

One day ^however, he found her less bright than usual, and 
she showed him an advertisement — Bollinghope House and 
park for sale ; and she was not old enough nor wise enough to 
disguise from him that this pained her. Some expressions of 
regret and pity fell’ from her ; that annoyed Henry, and he 
said, “ What is that to us ? ” 

“ Nothing to you ; but I feel I am the cause. I have not 
used him well, that's certain/ 1 

Henry said, rather cavalierly, that Mr. Coventry was pro- 
bably selling his house for money, not for love, and (getting 
angry) that he hoped never to hear the man’s name mentioned 
again. 

Grace Carden was a little mortified by his tone, but she 
fovemed herself and said sadly, “ My idea of love was to be 
able to tell yon every thought of my heart, even where my con- 
science reproaches me a little. But if you prefer to exclude 
one topic — and have no fear that it may load to the exclusion 
of others ” 

They were on the borders of a tiff; but Henry recovered 
himself and said firmly, “ I hope we"s£all not have a thought 
unshared one day : but, just for the present, it will be kinder 
to spare me that one topic/’ 

“ Very well, dearest,” said" Grace. “ And, || it had not 
been for the advertisement — — ” she said no mdre^ and the 
thing passed like a dark cloud between the lovers* ! \ 

Bollinghope house and park were actually sold that very 
week; they were purchased, at more than their value, 1>y a 
wealthy manufacturer :Vmd the proceeds of this sale and the 
timber sale cleared o ff all Coventry’s mortgages, and left" him 
with a few hundred pounds in cash, and an estate whjeh had 
not a tree on it, but also had not a debt upon it, ^ 1 

Of course he forfeited, by this stroke, his positron as i 
country gentleman ; but that he did not care about, since it was 
all done with one view, to live comfortably in Paris, 4ur from the 
intolerable sight of his rival’s happiness with the lady he loved. 
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He bought in at the gale a few heirlooms and articles of 
Itanture — who does not cling, at the last moment, to some- 
thing of this kind ? — and rented a couple of unfurnished rooms 
in Hillsborough to keep them in. He fixed the day of his 
departure, arranged his goods, ana packed his clothes. Then 
he got a letter of credit on Paris, and went about the town 
buying numerous articles of cutlery. 

But this last simple act led to strange consequences. He 
was seen and followed ; and in the dead of the evening, as he 
was cording with his own hands a box containing a few valu- 
ables, a heavy step mounted the stair, ancb thore was a rude , 
knock at the door. 

Mr. Coventry felt rather uncomfortable, but ho said, 
u Come in.** 

The door was opened, and there stood Sam Cole* 

Coventry received him ill. He looked up from his packing 
and said, “ What on earth do you want, sir ?’* ' 

But it was not Cole’s business to be offended. 44 Well, 
sir,” said he, “ I’ve been looking out for you some time, and I 
saw you at our place ; so I thought I'd come and tell you a 
bit o’ news/ 1 

44 What is that ? ” 

“-It is about him you know of, begins with a hel.” 

44 Curse him 1 I don’t want to hear about him. I'm leaving 
the country. Well, what is it ? ” 

44 He is wrong with the trade again.” 

. 44 What is that to me ? — Ah ! — Sit down, Cole, and tell 
me/ 1 

Cole let him know the case, and assured him that, sooner 
or later, if threats did not prevail, tbo Union would go any 
length. N \ , 

u Should you be employed ? ” f 

“ If It Was a dangerous job, they’d prefer me/’ 

Mr. Coventry looked at his trunks, and then at Sam Colo. 
A smfvll voice whispered 44 Fly/’ He stifled that warning 
voice* and told Cole he would stay cmd watch this affair, and 
Cole%a$ to report to him whenever anything freBh occurred. 
From, that hour this gentleman led the life of a malefactor, 
dressed dike a workman, and never went out except at night. 

Messrs. Bolt and little were rattened again, and never 
knew it till morning* This time it was not the bands, but 
certain axle-nuts and screws that vanished. The obnoxious 
machines came to a standstill, and Bolt Aimed and cursed. 
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However, at ten o’clock, he and the foreman were invited to 
the Town Hall, and there they found the missing gear, and the 
culprit, one of the very workmen employed at high wages on 
the obnoxious machines, 

Ransome had bored a small hole in the ceiling, by means 
of which this room was watched from above ; the man was 
observed, followed, and nabbed. The property found on him 
was identified, and the magistrate offered the prisoner a jury, 
which he declined: then the magistrate dealt with the case 
summarily, refused to recognize rattening, called the offence 
“petty larceny,” and gave the man Bix months’ prison. 

Now as Ransome, for obvious reasons, concealed the means 
by which this man had been detected, a conviction so mysterious 
shook that sense of security which ratteners had enjoyed for 
many years ; and the trades began to find that craft had 
entered the lists with craft. 

Unfortunately, those who directed the Saw -grinders’ Union 
thought the existence of the trade at stake, and this minor 
defeat merely exasperated them. 

Little received a letter telling him he was acting worse 
than Brinsley, who had been shot dead in the Briggate ; and 
asking him, as a practical man, which he thought was likely to 
die first, he or the Union ? “ You won’t let us live, why 
should we let you ?” 

Bolt was threatened in similar style, but he merely handed 
the missives to Ransome ; he never flinched. 

Not so Little. He got nervous , and, in a weak moment, 
let his mother worm out of him that he was at war with the 
trades again. 

This added anxiety tc her grief, and she became worse 
every day. 

Then Doctor Amboy ne interfered, and, after a certain 
degree of fencing — which seems inseparable from the practice 
of medicine — told Henry plainly he feared the very worst if 
this went on ; Mrs. Little was on the brink of jaundice. By 
his advice Henry took h^’ to Aberystwith in Wales ; and, when 
he hai settled her there, went back to his troubles. 

To those was now added a desolate home ; gone was the 
noble face, the maternal eye, the soothing voice, tlio unfathom- 
able love. He never knew all her value till now. 

One night, as he sat by himself sad and disconsolate, his 
servant came to tell him there was a young woman inquiring 
for Mrs. little- Henry went out to her, and .it was JW 
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Deuce. He invited her in, and told her what had happened. 
Jael saw his distress, and gave him hor womanly sympathy. 
“And I came to toll her my own trouble/' said she, “fie 
on me. M 

“ Then tell it me, Jael. There, take off your shawl and 
sit down. They shall make you a cup of tea.” 

Jael complied, with a slight blush ; but as to her trouble, 
sho said it was not worth speaking of in that house, 

Henry insisted, however, and sho said, “ Mine all comes 
of my sister marrying that Phil Davis. To tell you the 
truth, I wont to church with a heavy heart on account of 
their both beginning with a D — Donee and Davis ; for 'tis an 
old saying — * 

If you change tiie name and not the letter, /" 

You change for the worse and not for the better. 

Well, sir, it all went wrong somehow. Parson he was South 
country : and, when his time came to kiss the bride, he stood 
and lookod ever so helpless ; and I had to tell him he must 
kiss her ; and even then he stared foolish like a bit before he 
kissed her, and the poor lass’s face getting up and the tear in 
her eye at being slighted. And that put Patty out for one 
thing : and then she wouldn’t give away the ribbon to the 
fastest runner — Thu lads run a hundred yards to the bride, for 
ribbon and kiss, you know — Wasn't the ribbon sho grudged, 
poor wench : but tho fastest runner in Cairnhope town is that 
Will Gibbon, a nasty, ugly, slobbering chap, that was always 
after her, and Philip jealous of him : so sho did for the best, 
and Will Gibbon safe to win it. But tho village lads they 
didn’t see the reason, and. took it all to themselves. Was she 
better than her grauddam ? and were they worse than their 
graudsiros ? They ran on before, and fired the anvil when she 
passed : just fancy ! au affront close to $or own door: and, sir, 
sho walked in a doors crying. There was a wedding for you! 
George tho blacksmith was that hurt at their making free with 
his smithy to affront her, be lifted his arm for the first time 
and pretty near killed a couple of /hem, poor thoughtless 
bodies. Weil, sir, Phil Davis always took a drop, you know, 
and, instead of mending, he got worse ; they live with father, 
and of course bo lias only to go to the barrel : old-fashioifed 
farmers like us don’t think to spy on the ale. He was so often 
in liquor, I checked him ; but Patty indulged him in every- 
thing, By-and-by my lord gets ever so civil to me ; * What 
B£xt ? * said I to myself. One fine evening we are set upstairs 
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at oar tea ; in he comes drunk, and says many things we had 
to look at one another and excuse. Presently he tells us aE 
that he has made a mistake ; he has wedded Patty, and Pm 
the one he likes the best, pthought the fool waS in jest ; but 
Patty she gave a ery as if a knife had gone through her heart. 
Then my blood got up in a moment. 1 That’s an affiant to all 
three, ‘ said I : ‘ and take your answer, ye drunken sow,’ said 
I. I took him by the scruff of the heck and just turned him 
out of the room and sent him to the bottom of the stairs head- 
foremost. Then Patty she quarrelled with me : and father he 
sided with her. And so I gave them my blessing, and told 
them to send for me in trouble : and I left the house I was 
bom in. , It all comes of her changing her name and not her 
letter.’ 1 Here a few tears interrupted further comment. 

Henry consoled her, and asked her what she was going 
to do. 

She said she did not know ; but she had a good bit of 
money put by, and was not afraid of work, and, in truth, she 
had come there to ask Mrs. Little’s advice, “ poor lady. Now 
don’t you mind me, Mr. Henry ; your trouble is a deal worse 
than mine.” 

“ Jael,” said he, “ you must come here and keep my house 
liU my poor mother is better.” 

Jael coloured and said, “ Nay, that will not do. But if 
you could find me something to do in your great factory — and 
I hear you have enemies there ; you might as well have a 
friend right in tho middlo of them. Eh, but I’d keep my eyes 
and ears open for you.” 

Homy appreciated this proposal, ami said there were plenty 
of things she could do ; she could hone, she could pack, she 
could superintend, and keep the girls from gabbling ; u that,” 
said he, “ is the real thing that keeps them behind the men at 
work.” 

So Jael Deuce lodged with a female cousin in Hillsborough, 
and filled a position of trust in the factory of Bolt and Little : 
she packed, and superintended ; and the foreman paid her 
thirty shillings a week. The first time this was tendered her 
she Slid severely, h Is this right, young i^am? ” meaning, M Is 
it not too much ? ” Wk* 

u Oh, you will be raised if yotf stay with Us three months.” 

4t Jtadsed ? ” said the virtuous rustic 1 Then, looking 
loftily round on the other women, u Whatever do these factory 
folk find to grumble at ? ” . ^ 
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Henry told Grace all about this, and 4he said, rather 
eagerly,— ^Ah, t am glad of that. You’ll have a good watch* 
dog.” . , • . . . , * . . 

It was a shrewd speech. The young woman soon found 
out that Little was really in danger, and she was all eyes, and 
ears, and ho tongue. . } 

Yet neither her watchfulness, nor Ransome’s, prevailed 
entirely against the deviltries of the offended Union, Machi- 
nery was always breaking down by pure accident ; so every- 
body sworn, and nobody believed : the water was all let out of 
a boiler, and the boiler burst, Bands were ijo longer taken, 
but they wore cut. And, in short, the work's seemed to bo 
under a curse. 

And, lest the true origin of. nil these mishaps should be 
doubted, oaeh annoyanco was followed by an anonymous letter. 
These were generally sent to Little. A single sentence will 
indicate the general tone of each. 

1. “ Ail these are but friendly warnings, to save your life 
if possible.’* 

% “I never give in. I fight to death, and with more 
craft ami duplicity than Bolt and Rausome. They will never 
save you from me, if you persist. Ask others whether I ever 
failod to keep my word.” 

8. “ If I but move my finger, you tire sent into eternity.” 

Honry Littlo’s nerve began to give way moro and more* 

Meantime Cole met Mr. Coventry, and told him what was 
going on beneath the surface .* at the same time he expressed 
his surprise at the extraordinary forbearance shown by tho 
Union. u Grotait is turning soft, I think. Ho will not give 
'' the word to bum Sebastopol.” 


CHAPTEll XX^II. 

Coventry and Colonel %it night near a little church. 

Hill was to join them, and itell them the result. 

Now, as it happens, Lit|le went homo rather late that 
night, so these confederates* waited, alternately hoping and 
fearing, a considerable time. 
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Presently, .something mystorf^QQjBiirre^ that gam them 
a chill. An arrQw des^mled, as ifcfrom the, clouds,. and stucir 
quivering ona grave not Wds £r#m them/, The black hud 
white feathers shone Yrtear ifi the moonlight . 

To Coventry, it seemed m if heaven wasretaliating on 
him, ' * • ' v. r; • \ 

Tho more prosaic, hut quick-witted ,cutter*iifWr the first 
stupefaction, suspected it ^ was th© very 4irrow destined for 
Little, and said, so, ' * «* * . * . ■ , 

t( Heaven flings it back to us,” said Country, apd trembled 
in every limb. , ~ 

u Heaven has nought to do in it. The fool hsifrgot drunk, 
and shot it in the air. Anyway, it mustn’t stick there to tell 
tales.” * * > k . 

Colo vaulted ovqr the churchyard, drew it out of the grave, 
and told Coventry to hide it. * • 

Go you home,” said ho. “ I’ll find out what “this 
means.” 


Hill’s unexpected assailant dragged him back so suddenly 
and violently that the arrow went up at an angle of forty-five, 
and, as the man loosed the string to defend himself* Hew up 
into tho sky, and came down full a hundred ya#d s from the 
place. 

Hill twisted violently round, and, dropping the bow, struck 
the woman in the face with his fist : ho had not room to use 
all his force ; yet tho blow covered her face with blood. She 
cried out, but gripped him so tight by both shoulders that he 
could not strike again, but ho kicked her savagely, She 
screamed, but slipped her arms down and got him tight round 
the waisH. Then he was done for : with one mighty whirl sfio 
tore him off his feet; in a moment ; then dashed herself and 
him under her to tfie ground with such ponderous violence 
that his head rang loud ou the pavement, and he was stunned 
for a few seconds. Ere ho quite recovered she bad him turned, 
on Iuh face, aud her weighty knee grinding down his shoulders, 
while her nimble hands whipped off her kerchief aud tied his 
‘hands behind him in a twinkling. * 

Bo quickly was it all dona, that by the time Little heard 
the scrimmage, ascertained it was behind him, and came back 
to see, feho was seated on her prisoner, trembling, and* crying 
after her athletic feat, and very little fit to cope with the man 
if he had not been tied. 
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. little took hqr by the heads. f* Oh, my poorJaeL What 
is the matter ? Has the blackguard bee n insulting you ? ” 
And, not waiting for an answer, him, a kick that "made 
him howl again. * ■■ ^ 

“ Yes, MIT him, the villaid! he wanted to murder you. 
Oh, oh, oh i 11 > 

She, could say* no more, Btit betaine hysterical. 

Henry supp6ffc&l her tenderly? arid wiped the blood from 
her face: and, af several people came up, and a palicemau, 
he gave* the man % charge, on Jael's ^authority, and he was 
conveyed to the station accordingly, he and hi^ bow. 

They took Jael Donee to a chemist’s shop, and gave her 
cold water aud salts : the first thing she did, when she was 
quite herself, was to seize Honry&Little’s hand and kiss it with 
such a look of joy as brought tears into hie eyes. 

Then slier told her story, and was taken in a cub to the 
police-office, and repeated her story there. 

Then Henry took her to “ Woodbine Villa,” and Graco 
Carden turned very pale at Henry’s danger, though passed : 
she wept over Jacl, aryl kissed her ; and nobody could make 
enough of her. 

Grace Carden looked wistfully at Henry, and said, 14 Oh 
that I had a strong arm to defend you.” 

“ Oh, Miss Grace,” said Jack “ don’t you envy me. Go 
away with him from this wicked murdering place. That will 
bo a deal better than anything I can do for him.” 

“ Ah, would to heaven I could this minute,” said Grace, 
clinging tenderly to his shoulder. She insisted on going home 
with him and sharing his peril for once. 

Hill was locked up for the night. 

In the morning a paper was slijiped into his hand. “ Say 
there was no arrow.” . 

He took this hint, and said that hi* was innocent as a 
habe of any harm. He had got a bow to repair for a friend, 
and he went home twanging it, was attacked by a woman, 
and, in his confusion, struck her once, Hat did not repeat the 
blow. 

Per contra, Jaol Deuce distinctly swore there was an arrow, 
with two white feathers and one black one, knd that the 
prisoner was shooting at Mr. Little. She also swore 4hat she 
had seen him colloguing with another man, who had been 
concerned in a former attempt on Mr. Little* and captured, 
hut had escaped from Baby Hall. 

7 , 
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Ota this the magistrate, declined to discharge the prisoner ; 
but, as no arrow could be found at present, admitted him to 
bail, two '"securities fifty pounds each, which was an indirect 
way- of imprisoning him until* the assizes. 

This attempt, though unsuccessful in one way, was very 
effective in Another. It, shook Henry Little terribly ; and the 
effect was enhanced by an anonymous letter he received, 
reminding him there were plenty of noiseless weapons. 
Bnnsley had been shot twice, and no sound heard. “ When 
your tiriie comes, $Uifli nevgr know what hurt you/* The 
sense of a noiseless assassin eteifilly dogging him preyed on 
Little’s mind and spirits, and, at last, this life on the brink 
of the grave became so intolerable that he resolved to leave 
Hillsborough ; but not alone. 

He called on Gmce Carden, pale and agitated. 

“ Grace,*' said no, “ do you really loro me ? ” 

(t Oh, Henry ! Do I love you ? ” 

“ Then save me from this horrible existence. Oh, my 
love, if you knew what it is to have been a brave man, and to 
find your courage all oozing away under freezing throats, that 
you blow, by experience, will be followed by some dark, subtle, 
bloody, deed or other. There, thov have brought me down to 
this,' that I never go ten stops without looking behind me, 
and when I go round a corner, I turn short, and run back, 
and wait at the corner to see if an assassin is following 
mo. I tremble at the wind. I start at my own shadow.” 

Grace threw her arms round his neck, and stopped him 
with tears and kisses. 

“Ah, bless you, my bye,” ho cried, and kissed hor 
fondly. “ You pity me— you will savo me from this miserable 
degrading life ? ” 

“ Ah, that I will, if I can, my own.” 

“ You can.” 

“ Then tell me how.” 

“ Be my wife — let us go to the United States together. 
Dearest, my patents « are a great success. We are making 
our fortune, though wo risk our lives. In America I coull 
sell these inventions for a largo sum, or work them myself at 
an enormous profit. Bo iny wife, and let us fiy this hellish 
place together.” 

* l And ao I would in a moment ; but ” (with a deep sigh) 
“ papa would never consent to that.” 

“ dispense with his consent.” 
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“ Oh, Harry ; and marry under my father's curse 1 ” 

“ Ho .would not curse you, if he loves you half* as wall as 
I do ; ami, if ho does not, why sacrifice mo, and perhaps jfcy 
life, to him?” # i * 

“ Henry, for pity’s sake, think of some other way# Why 
this violent haste to get rich ? Havea little patience. Mr. 
Baby will not always be abroad# Oh, pray give up Mr. Bolt* 
and go quietly on,, at peace with these dreadful trades* You 
know I’ll wait ail my life for you. I will implore papa to 1st 
you visit mo oftener, I will .do all a d&itMil loving %itl can 
do to comfort you. ,f ^ 

“Ay,” said Henry, bitterly, “you will & anything hut 
the one thing I ask.” 

“ Yes, anything but defy my father. He is father and 
mother both 4o mo. How unfortunate we l>oth are 1 If you 
know what it costs me to deny you anything, if you knew hoto 
I long to follow you round the world — — ” 

She choked with emotion, and seemed on the point of 
yielding after all. 

But he said, bitterly, “ You long to follow me round the 
world, and you won’t go a twelve-days’ voyage with the to 
save my life. Ah, it is always so. You don’t love me as poor 
Jaei Dencc loves me. She saved my life without my asking 
her; but you won’t do it when I implore you.” 

“ Henry, my own darling, if any woman on earth loyes 
you better than I do, for Hod’s sake marry her, and let me 
die to prove I loved you a littlo.” 

“Very well,” said he, grinding his teeth, “Next week 
I leave this place with a wife. I give you the first offer, 
because I love you. I shall give Jael the second, because 
she loves mo.” 

Bo then he flung out of the room, and left Q-race Carden 
half fainting on the sofa, and drowned in k ars. 

But before he got back to the works, he repented his 
violence, and his heart yearned for her more than ever, 

With that fine sense of justice which belongs tolOva, he 
spoke roughly to Jael Deuce. * v % ' * • - 

She stared, and said nothing, hut watched him furtively, 
and saw his eyes fill with tears at the picture memory recalled 
of Grace’s pale face and streaming eyes. 

She put a few shrewd questions, and, hit heart was so full, 
he could not conceal the main facts, h though he suppressed all 
that bore reference to Jael herself* She took Graee’a^iart, 
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and iold him bo was all in the wrong ; why could not he go 
to America alone, and sell his patents, and then come back 
and marry Grace with the money ?. “ Why drag her across 
the water to make her quarrel with her father? ” 

'* Why, indeed ? ” said Henry : “ because I’m not the 
man X was* I have no manhood left. I have not the courage 
to fight the trades ; nor yet the courage to leavo the girl I 
love so dearly.” 

“ Eh, poor lad,” said Jael, u thou hast courage enough ; 
but it has been too sote tried, first and last. ‘ You havo gone 
through enough to break a man of steel.” 

She advised him to go and make bis submission at once. 

He told her she was bis guardian angel, and kissed her, 
in the warmth of bis gratitude ; and be went back to Wood- 
bine Villa, and asked Grace’s forgiveness, and said be would 
go alono to the States, and come back with plenty of money 
to satisfy Mr. Carden’s prudence, and 

Grace clutched him gently with both hands, as if to 
hinder him from leaving her. Sho turned very pale, and said 
“ Ob my heart ! ” 

Then she laid her hoad on bis shoulder, and wept piteously. 

He comforted her, and said, “What is it? a voyage of 
twelve days ! And yet I shall never havo the courage to bid 
you good-by.” 

“ Nor I you, my own darling.” 

Having come to this resolution, he was now seized with a 
fear that ho would be assassinated before ho could carry it 
out: to diminish the chances, he took up his quarters at the 
factory, and never went out at night. Attached to the works 
was a small building near tbe water-side. Jael Hence occu- 
pied the second fioor of it. He had a camp bed set up on 
the first fioor, and 'established a wire communication with the 
police-office. At the slightest alarm he could ring a bell in 
Eansome*s car. He also clandestinely unscrewed a little 
postern door, that hi,s predecessors had closed, and made a 
key to the lock, so that if he should ever he compelled to go 
out at night, he might bafiie his foes, who would naturally 
watch the great gate for his exit. 

With all this ho became very depressed, and moody, and 
alarmed Doctor Amboyne, who remembered his father’s end. 

The Doctor advised him to go and see his mother for a day 
or two ; but he shook his head, and declined. 
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A prisoner detained for want of bail is allowed to commu- 
nicate with his friends, and, Grotait soon let Hill know he was 
very angry with him for undertaking to do Little without 
orders. Hill said that the job was given l$m by Cole, who 
was Grotait’s right-hand man, and Grotait had bettor bail him, 
otherwise he might bo induced to tell talcs. 

Grotait let him stay in prison three days, and then sent 
two householders with the bail. 

Hill was discharged, and went home. At dusk, lie turned 
out to find Cole, and tracing him from one $ublic~houso to 
another, at last lighted on him in company with Mr. Coventry. 

This set him thinking ; however, ho held aloof till they 
parted ; and then, following Cole, dunned him for his twenty 
pounds. 

Colo gave him five pounds on account. Hill grumbled and 
threatened. 

Grotait sent for both men, and went into a passion, and 
threatened to hang them both if they presumed to attack 
Little’s person again in any way. “It is the place I mean to 
destroy,” said Grotait, “ not the man.” 

Colo conveyed this to Coventry, and it discouraged him 
mightily, and lie told Cole he should give it up, and go abroad. 

But, soon after this, some press mo or other was brought to 
bear on Grotait, and Cole, knowing this, went to him, and 
asked him whether Bolt and Little were to be done or not. 

“ It is a painful subject,” said Grotait. 

“It is a matter of life and death to us,” said Cole. 

“ That is true. But mind, the place and not the man.” 

Colo assented, and then Grotait took him on to a certain 
bridge, and pointed out the one weak side of Bolt and Little’s 
fortress, and showed him how the engine-chimney could be got 
at and blown down, and so the works stopped* entirely : “ And I’ll 
tell you something,” said he ; “ that chimney is built on a bal 
foundation, and was never very safe; &o you have every chance. 1 ' 

Then they chaffered about the price ;^\nd, at last, Grotait 
agreed to give him 20/. 

Cole went to Coventry and told him how far Grotait would 
allow him to go : “ but,” said he, “20/. is not enough. I run 
an even chance of being hung or lagged.” 

“Go a step beyond your insfFfifttions, and I’ll givo you a 
hundred pounds.” 

“I daren’t,” said Cole: “unless there was a chance to 
blow tip the place with the man in it.” Then, after a moment’s 
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reflection, he said : “I hear he sleeps in the works. I must 
And out where.” 

Accordingly, he talked over one of tho women in the factory, 
and gained the following information, which he imparted to 
Mr. Coventry. — 

Little lived and slept in a detached building, recently 
erected, and the young woman, who had overpowered Hill, 
dept in a room above him. She passed in the works for his 
sweetheart, and tho pair were often locked up together for 
hours at a time in a room, called tho u Experiment Room,” 

This information took Coventry quite by surprise, and em- 
bittered his hatred of Little. While Colo was felicitating him 
on the situation of the building, he was meditating how to doal 
his hated rival a stab of another kind. 

Cole, however, was single-mind&l in the matter ; and, tho 
next day, he took a boat and drifted slowly down the river, and 
scanned the place very carefully. 

He came at night to Coventry, and told him he thought ho 
might perhaps he able to do the trick, without seeming to defy 
Grotait’s instructions. “But,” said he, “it is a very dangerous 
job. Premises are watched*;, and, what do you think? they 
have got wires up now that run over the street to tho police- 
office, and Little can ring a bell in Rausomo’s room, and bring 
the bobbies across with a rush in a moment. It isn’t as it was 
under the old chief constable ; this one's not to be bought nor 
blinded. I must risk a halter.” 

“ You shall have fifty pounds more.” 

u You are a gentleman, sir. I should like to have it in hard 
sovereigns. I’m afraid of notes. They get traced somehow.” 

^Yott shall have it all in sovereigns. ^ 

i{ I want a little in advance, to buy tho materials. They 
are costly, especially the fulminating silver.” 

Coventiy gave him ton sovereigns, and they parted with the 
understanding that Colo should endeavour to blow up the 
premises on some night when Little was in thorn, and special 
arrangements were mado to secure this. 

Henry Little and Grace Carden received, each of them, an 
anonymous letter, on the same day. 

Grace Carden’s ran thus ; — 

I can’t abide to boo a young My made a fool of by a \ilhia. 
Mr. L^tlo have got his miss here: they dote "on each other. 
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She lives in the works, and so do he, over since she came, 
which he usen’t afore. TJioy are in one room, as many as eight 
hours at a stretch* and that room always locked. It is the talk 
of all the girls. It is nought to mo, but I thought it right you 
should know, for it is quite a scandal. She is a strapping 
country lass, with a qucerish name. This comes from a 
stranger, but a well-wisher. 

« Faik Play .’ 1 

Tho letter to Henry Little was as follows : — 

“ The reason of so many warnings, and ne'er la blow, you had 
friends in the trade. But you have worn them out. You are 
a doomed man. Preparo to meet your Grad. 



This was the last straw mi the camel’s back, as the 
saying is. v, 

He just ground it in his hand, and then ho began to act. 

He set to work, parked up models, and despatched them 
by train : clothes ditto, and wrote a long letter to bfe mother. . 

Next day ho was busy writing and arranging papers till the 
afternoon. Then ho called on Grace, as related, and returned 
to tho works about six o’clock ; he ordered a cup of tea at 
seven, which Jael brought him. She found him busy writing 
letters, and one of these was addressed to Grace Garden, 

That was all she saw of him that night ; for she went to 
bed early ; and she was a sound sleeker. 

It was nine o’clock of this same evening. 

Mr. Coventry, disguised in a beard, was walking up and 
down a certain street opposite the gre*^ door of the works. 

Ho had already walked and lounged about two hours. At 
last Cole joined him for a moment and whispered in a tone full 
of meaning, * i Will it do now?” 

Coventry’s teeth chattered together m ho replied, “Yoe; 
now is the time.” 

“ Got the money, ready ? ” 

<f Xes.” 

** Let ns sea it.” 
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“ When yon have done what yon promised me.” 

44 That very moment ? ” 

41 That very moment.” “ 

u Then I’ll tell you what you must do. In about an hour 
go on the new bridge, and I’ll come to you ; and, be/ore I’ve 
come to you many minutes, you’ll see summut and hear summut 
that will make a noise in Hillsbro’, and, perhaps, get us both 
into trouble.” 

44 Not if you are as dexterous as others have been.” 

44 Others I I was in all those jobs. But this is the 
queerest. I go to it as if I was going to a halter. No matter, 
a man can hut die once.” 

And, with these words, he loft him and went softly down 
to the waterside. There, in the shadow of the new bridge, lay 
a little boat, and in it a light-jointed ladder, a small hamper, 
and a basket of tools. The rowlocks were covered with tow, 
and the oars made no noise whatever, except the scarce audible 
dip in the dark stream. It soon emerged below the bridge like 
a black spider crawling down the stream, and melted out of 
sight the more rapidly that a slight fog was rising. 

Cole rowod softly past the works, and observod a very faint 
light in Little’s room. He thought it prudent to wait till this 
should be extinguished, hut it was not extinguished. Hero was 
an unexpected delay. 

However, the fog thickened a little, and this encouraged 
him to venture ; he beached the boat very gently on the muddy 
shore, and began his work, looking up every now and then at 
that pale light, and ready to iiy at the first alarm. 

He took out of the boat a large vamish-can, which he had 
filled with gunpowder, and wrapped tightly round with wire, 
and also with a sash-line ; this can was perforated at the side, 
and a strong tube screjred tightly into it ; the tube protruded 
twelve inches from the can in shape of an S : by means of this 
a slow-burning fuse was connected with the powder; some 
yards of this fuse were wrapt loosely round the can. 

Cole crept softly to the engine-chimney, and, groping about 
for the right place, laid the can in the engine bottom, and 
uncoiled the fuse. He took out of his pocket some small 
pieces of tile, and laid the fuse dry on these. 

Then he gave a sigh of relief, and crept back to the boat. 

Horrible as the action was, he had done all this without 
much fear, and with no remorse, for he was used to this sort 
of work i but now he had to commit a new crime f and with nbw 
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and terrible materials, which ho had never handled in the way 
of crim6 before. 

He had in his boat a substance so dangerous, that he had 
made a nest of soft cotton for the receptacle which held it ; 
and, when the boat touched tho shore, light as the contact was, 
he quaked lest his imprisoned giant- devil should go off and 
blow him to atoms. 

He put off touching it till the last moment. Ho got his 
jointed ladder, sot it very softly underneath the window where 
tho feeble gas-light was, and felt about with his hands for tho 
grating ho had observed when lie first reconnoitred the pro- 
mises from tho river. Ho found it, but it was so high that he 
had to roach a little, and the position was awkward for working. 

Tho problem was how to removo one of those bars, and so 
admit his infernal machine : it was about the shape and size of 
an ostrich's egg. 

It must be done without noise, for the room above him was 
Little’s, and Little, he knew, had a wire by means of which he 
could summon Ran some and tho police in the turn of a hand. 

The cold of the night, and tho now present danger, made 
Cole shiver all over, and ho paused. 

But he began again, and, Inking out a fine steed saw highly 
tempered, proceeded to saw tho iron slowly and gently, ready 
at the first alarm to spring from his ladder and run away. 

With all his caution, steel grated against steel and made 
too much noise in the stilly night. He desisted. He felt 
about and found the grating was let into wood, not stone; he 
oiled the saw and it cut the wood like butter ; ho made two 
cuts like a capital V, aud a bar of the grating came loose ; 
lie did the samo thing above, and the bar came out. 

Cole now descended the ladder, and prepared for the 
greatest danger of all. He took from its receptacle the little 
metal box lined with glazed paper, which contained tho ful- 
minating silver and its fuse ; and, holding it as gently as 
possible, went and mounted the ladder again, putting his foot 
down as softly as a cat. 

But he was getting colder and colder, and, at this unfor- 
tunate moment, ho remembered that, when ho was a lad, a man 
had been destroyed by fulminating silver, quite a small quantity, 
in a plate over which he was leaning ; yet the poor wretch’s 
limbs had been found in different places ; and he himself had 
seen the head ; it had been torn from the trunk and hurled to 
an incredible distance. 
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That trunkloss head he now fancied he saw, in the middle 
of the fog ; and hie body began ta sweet ©old* and, hie hands 
to shake so that he could hardly hold the box. , But if he let 
it fall— — 

He came hastily down the ladder, and sat down on the 
dirty ground, with tho infernal engine beside him. 

By-and-by he got up and tried to warm his hands and feet 
by motion, and, at last, he recovered his fortitude, and went 
softly and cat-like up the steps again, in spite of the various 
dangers ho incurred.* 

Of what was this man’s mind composed, whom neither a 
mere bribe could buy to do this deed, nor pure fanaticism with- 
out a bribe ; but, where both inducements met, neither the risk 
of immediate death, nor of imprisonment for life, nor both 
dangers united, could divert him from his deadly purpose, 
though his limbs shook, and his body was bedewed with a cold 
perspiration ? 

He reached the top of the ladder, he put his hand inside 
the grate ; there was an aperture, but ho could not hud the 
bottom. He hesitated. 

Here was a fresh danger : if he let the box fall it might 
explode at once and send him to eternity. 

Once more he came softly down, and collected all the tow 
and wool he could find. He went up the ladder and put those 
things through the grating ; they formed a bed. 

Then he went back for the fatal box, took it up tho ladder 
with beating heart, laid it softly in its bed, uncoiled the fuse 
and let it hang down. 

Bo now these two fiendish things were placed, and their 
devilish tails hanging out behind them. Tho fuses had been 
cut with- the utmost nicety to burn the same length of time — 
twelve minutes. r 

But Cole was too thoughtful and wary to light the fuses 
until everything was prepared for his escape. He put the 
ladder on board the boat, disposed the oars so that he could 
uso them at once ; then crept to the engine-chimney, kneeled 
down beside the fuse, looked anxiously up at the faint light 
glimmering above, and took off his bat. 

With singular cunning and forethought he had pasted a 
piece of sand-paper into his hat. By this means he lighted 
a lucifer at once, and kept it out of sight from the windows, 
and also safe from tho weather ; he drew the end of tJn^fase 
into^the hat applied the match to it out of sight, then blew the 
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match' oat and darted to his other infernal machine. In less 
than ton seconds he lighted that fuse too ; then stept into the 
boat, and left those two devilish sparks creeping each on its 
fatal errand. He pulled away with exulting bosom* heating 
heart, and creeping flesh. He pulled swiftly up stream, landed 
at the bridge, staggered up the steps, and found Coventry &1 his 
post, but almost frozen, and sick of waiting. 

He staggered up to him and gasped out, 44 I’ve done tbt 
trick, give mo the braes, and let me go. I see a halter in the 
air.” His teeth chattered. * if 

But Coventry, after hoping and fearing for two hours and a 
half, had lost all confidence in his associate, and he said, 
u How am I to know you’ve done anything ? ” 

44 Youll see and you’ll hear,” said Cole- u Give me tho 
brass.” 

“ Wait till I see and hear,” was the reply. 

“ What, wait to be nabbed ? Another minute, and all the 
town will be out after me. Give it me, or I'll take it.” 

44 Will you ? ” And Coventry took out a pistol, and cocked 
it. Cole recoiled. 

“Look here,” said Coventry; “there are on© hundred 
and fifty sovereigns in this hag, The moment I receive proof 
you have not deceived mo, I give you the bag.” 

44 Here, where we stand ? ” 

44 Here, on this spot.” 

44 Hush 1 not so loud. Didn’t I hear a step ? ” 

Thoy both listened keenly. The fog was thick by this 
time. 

Cole whispered, 44 Look down the river. I wonder which 
will go off firsts It is very cold ; very.” And he shook like 
a man in an ague. 

Both men listened, numbed with e,*ld, and quivering with 
the expectation of crime. 

A clock struck twelve. 

At the first stroke the confederates* started and uttered a 
cry. They were in that stafco when everything sudden shakes 
men like thunder. 

All still again, and they listened and shook again with fog 
and crime. 

Sudden a lurid flash, and a report, dull and heavy, and 
something tall seemed to lean towards them from the sky, and 
th^re was a mighty rushing sound, and a cold wind in their 
faces, and an awful fail of masonry on the water, and the water 
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spurted under tiie stroke. The great chimney had fallen in the 
river. At this very moment came a sharp, tremendous report 
like a clap of thunder close at hand.* It was so awful, that 
hoth bag and pistol fell out of Coventry’s hand and rang upon 
the pavement, and he hod, terror-stricken. 

Cole, though frightened, went down on his knees, and got 
the bag, and started to run the other way. 

But almost at the first step he ran against a man, who was 
running towards him. 

Both were staggered by tlio shock, and almost knocked 
down. 

But the man recovered himself first, and seized Colo with 
a grip of iron. 

When Coventry had run a few steps, he recovered his 
judgment so far as to recollect, that this would lay him open to 
suspicion. He left off running, and walked briskly instead. 

Presently the great door of the works was opened, and the 
porter appeared crying wildly for help, and that the place was 
on fire. 

The few people that wore about made a rush, and Coventry, 
driven by an awful curiosity, went in with them; for why 
should ho be suspected any more than they ? 

Ho had not gone in half a minute when Mr. Bansomo 
arrived with several policomon, and closed the doors at onco 
against all corneas. 

Strange to say, the last explosion had rung tho bell in the 
police office ; hence this prompt appearance of the police. 

The five or six persons who got in with Coventry knew 
nothing, and run hither and thither. Coventry, better informed, 
darted at once to Little’s quarters, and thero beheld an awful 
sight ; the roof presented the appearance of a sieve : of the 
second floor little remained but a few of tho joists, and these 
were most of them broken and stood on end and across each 
other, like a hedgehog’ s, bristles. 

In Little’s room, a single beam in the centre, with a frag- 
ment of hoard, kept its place, but the joists were all dislocated 
or broken in two, and sticking up here and there in all direc- 
tions : huge holes had been blown in the walls of both rooms, 
and much of the contents of tho rooms blown out by them ; so 
vast were these apertures, that it seemed wonderful how the 
structure hung together ; the fog was as thick in the dismem- 
bered and torn building as outside, but a large gas*pipe In 
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Little's rootu was wrenched into the form of a snake and 
broken, and the gas sot on fire and flaring, so that the devas- 
tation Was visible ; the fireplace also hung on heaven knows 
how. 

Coventry cast his eyes round, and recoiled with honor at 
what he had done : his foot struck something ; it was the 
letter-box, full of letters, still attached to the broken door. By 
some instinct of curiosity he stooped and peered. There was 
one letter addressed “ Grace Carden.” 

He tried to open the box ; ha could not : he gave it a 
wrench, it was a latticed box, and came to pieces. He went 
down the stairs with the fragments and the letters in Lis hand ; 
feet approached, and he heard a voice close to him say, “This 
way, Mr. liansome, for God’s sake ! ” A sort of panic seized * 
him ; he ran back, and in his desperation jumped on to the 
ono beam that was standing, and from that through the open 
wall, and fell on the soft mud by the river bank. Though tho 
ground was soft, tho descent shook him and embedded him so 
deeply he could not extricate himself for some time. But 
terror lends euorgy, and ho was now thoroughly terrified : ho 
thrust the letters in his pocket, and, being an excellent 
swimmer, dashed at once into the river ; but he soon found it 
choked up with masonry and debris of every kind : he coasted 
this, got into the stream, and swum across to the other side. 
Then taking the lowest and darkest streets, contrived at last 
to get home, wet and filthy, and quaking. 

ltansomc and his men examined the shattered building 
within and without ; but no trace could be found of any human 
being, alive or dead. 

Then they got to the river-side with lights, and here they 
found footmarks. liansome sot men to guard these from being 
walked over. 

Attention was soon diverted from 'these. Several yards 
from tho torn building, a woman was found lying all huddled 
together on a heap of broken masonry. She was in her night- 
dress, and a counterpane half over L'*r. Her forehead and 
head were bleeding, and she was quite* insensible* The police 
recognized her directly. It was Jael Bence. 

She was alive, though insensible, and Ransom e had her 
conveyed at once to tho infirmary. 

“ Bring more lights to the wutor*side,” said ho; “the 
explosion has acted in that direction.” 

Many torches wero brought. .Keen eyes s cann ed the water. 
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0 m or two policemen got out upon the ruins of the chimney, 
and went ankle- deep in witter. Bat what they sought could 
not be found, Ransome said he was glad of it. Everybody 
knew what ho meant. c 

He went back to Little’s room, and examined it mindly. 
In th§ passage he found a card- case# It was lying on the 
door. Ransome took it up mechanically, and put it in his 
pocket. He did not examine it at this time: he took for 
granted it was Little’s. He asked one of his men whether^ 
man had not been seen in that room. Tho officer said “ Yes.” 
“ Did he come down ? ” 

“ No ; and I can’t think how he got out.” 

“ It is plain how he got out ; and that accounts for some- 
thing I observed in the mud. Now, Williams, you go to my 
place for that stuff I use to toko the mould* of foot-prints. 
Bring plenty. Four of you scour the town, and try and find 
out who has gone home with river-mud on his shoes or trou- 
sers. Bend me the porter.” 

When the porter came, he asked him whether Mr. Little 
had slept in the works. 

The porter could not say for certain. 

44 Well, but what was his habit ? ” 

44 He always slept here of late.” 
t( When did you see him last ? ” 

44 I let him into the works.” 

“ When ? ” 

u I should think about seven o'clock.” 

44 Did you lot him out again ? ” 

44 No, Mr. Ransomo.” 

44 Perhaps you might, and not recollect. Pray think.” 

The porter shook his head. 

“ Are you sure you did not let him out ? ” 

“ I am quite sure of that,” 

44 Then thq Loi^ have mercy on his soul ! ” 


‘i 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

That was Grace Carden’s first anonymous letter Jts contents 
> curdled her veins with poison. The poor girl^fct pale and 
benumbed, turning the letter in her hand, and reading the 
fatal words over and over again. . 
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There was a time when she would haveentirely disbelieved 
this slander ; but now she remembered, with dismay* how many 
things had combined to attach Henry to J acl Bence. And 
then the letter stated such 1 hard facts ; facts unknown to her, 
but advanced positively. 

Bui what terrified her most was that Henry had so lately 
told her Jael Dense loved him best. 

Yet her tossed and tortured mind laid hold of this com- 
fort, that not the man only, hut the woman too, were loyal, 
faithful spirits* Could they both have changed ? Appear- 
ances are deceitful, and might have deceived this anonymous 
writer. / 

After hours of mere suffering, she began to ash herself 
what she should do ? 

Her first feminine impulse was to try and find out the 
truth without Henry's aid. 

But, no ; on second thoughts she would be open and loyal, 
show Henry the letter, and ask him to tell her how much 
truth, if any, there was in it. 

The agony she endured was a lesson to her. Now she 
knew what jealousy was, and saw at once she could not endure 
its torments. She thought to herself he was quite right to 
make her dismiss Mr. Coventry, and ho must dismiss Jael ; 
she should insist on it. 

This resolution formed, she lived on thorns, awaiting Henry 
Little’s next visit. 

Ho camo next day, but she was out. 

• She asked the servant if ho had said anything. 

The servant said, “ He seemed a good deal put out at 
first, Miss, but afterwards he said, ‘ No, it was all for the 
best.’ ” 

This was another blow. Grace connected these words of 
Henry in some mysterious way with the anonymous letter, and 
spent the night crying : but, in the morning, being a bravo 
high-spirited girl, she resolved to take a direct course ; she 
would go down to the works, and request an explanation on 
the premises. Sho would see the room where Henry was said 
to pass so many hours with Jael, and she would show him that 
the man she loved, and lived for, must place himself above 
suspicion* or Jose her for ever. “And if ho quarrels with mo 
for that,” she thought, “ why I can die.” She actually carried 
out her resolution, and went early next morning to the works, 
to demand an explanation* She took the letter with her* As 
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she went along she discussed in Ixer own mind how she should 
proceed, and at last she resolved to just hand him the letter 
and fix her eye on him. His face jvould tell her the truth. 

She drove up to the great gate ; there were a good many 
people about, talking, in excited groups. 

The porter came out to her. Sho said she wished to see 
Mr. Little. 

The porter stared : the poople within hearing left off talk- 
ing, and stared, too, at her, ami then at ono another. 

At last the porter found his voice. “ Mr. Littlo ! why wo 
can’t find him anywhere, dead or alive.” 

Just then, Kansome came out, and, soeing Miss Carden, 
gave a start, and looked much concerned. 

Grace surprised this look, and her own face began to fill 
with surprise, and then with alarm. “ Not to be found ! ” sho 
faltered. 

She did not know Mr. Ransomc, hut ho knew her ; and ho 
came to the carriage-window, and said, in a low voice, “ Miss 
Carden, I am the chief constable. I would advise you to 
return home. The fact is, there lias been an explosion here, 
and a young woman nearly killed.” 

“ Poor creature ! But Mr. Little I Oh, sir ! Oh, sir ! ” 

“ We can't find him,” said ltansome, solemnly : 14 and wo 
fear — wc sadly fear ” 

Grace uttered a low cry, and then sat trembling. 

Ransoine tried to console her ; said it was just possible ho 
might have not slept in the works. 

The porter shook his head. 

Grace sprang from the carriage. “ Show mo the place,” 
said she, hoarsely. 

Kansome demurred. u It is an ugly sight for any ono 
to see.” 

“ Who has a better right to see it than I ? I shall find 
him, if he is thcrct Giyo me your arm ; I have heard him 
speak of you.” 

Then Ran some yielded reluctantly, and took her to the 
place. 

He showed her Henry’s room, all rent and mutilated. 

She shuddered, and, covering her face with her hands, 
leaned half fainting against her conductor : but soon she shook 
this off, and became inspired with strange energy, though her 
face was like marble. 

She drew him, indeed almost dragged him, hither and 
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thither, questioning him, and listening to everybody’s con- 
jectures \ for thero were loud groups here of work-people and 
townspeople, • 

Some thought lie was buried under the great chimney in 
the river, others intimated plainly their fear that he was blown 
to atoms. 

At each suggestion Grace Carden’s whole body winced and 
quivered, as if the words were sword-cuts ; but she would not 
be persuaded to retire. “ No, no,*’ she cried, “ amongst so 
many, some one will guess right. I’ll hear all they think, if 
I die on the spot : die 1 What is life to me nerw? Ah 1 what 
is that woman saying ? ” And she hurried Bansome towards 
a work-woman who was haranguing several of her comrades. 

The woman saw Ransome coming towards her with a strange 
lady. “ Ah ! ” said she, “ here’s the constable. Mr. ltansome, 
will ye toll me where you found the lass, yesternight ? ” 

“ She was lying on that heap of bricks : I marked the place 
with two pieces of chalk ; ay, here they are ; her head lay 
here, and her feet here.” 

“ Well then,” said the woman, “ he will not be far from 
that place. You clear away those bricks and rubbish, $tnd you 
will find him underneath. She was his sweetheart, that is 
well known here ; and he was safe to be beside her, when the 
place was blown up.” 

“No such thing,” said Ransome, angrily, and casting a 
side-look at Grace. “ She lay on the second floor, and Mr. 
Little on the first floor.” 

“ Thou simple body,” said the woman. “ What’s a stair 
to a young man, when a bonny lass lies awaiting him, and not 
a soul about ? They wero a deal too close together all day, 
to bo distant at night.” 

A murmur of assent burst at once from all the women. 

Grace’s body winced and quivered, 'out her marble face 
never stirrod, nor did her lips utter & sound. 

“ Come away from their scandalous tongues,” said Ransoma* 
eagerly. 

“No,” said (ghrace ; and such a “No.” It was like a 
statue uttering a chip of its own marble. 

Then she otood quivering a moment : then, leaving Ran- 
somed arm, she darted np to the place where J&el Deuce had 
been found. 

- She Stood, like a bird, on the broken masonry, and opened 
her beautiful eyes in a strange way, and demanded of all her 
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senses wither the bud; of him she loved lay beneath her feet, 
After a minute, during "which every $ye was |iveted on her, 
she said, ‘*1 don’t believe it ; I donitfeel him near me^ 

I will know.” . .,v v 

She took out her purse, fall of gold, and held it up to the 
women. “ This for you, ‘if you will help me.” Then, , kneel* 
in# down, she began to tear up the bricks and throw them, one 
after another, as far as her strength permitted. The effect on 
the work-women was electrical ; they swarmed on the broken 
masonry, and began to clear it away brick by brick. They 
worked with sympathetic fury, led by this fair creature, whose 
white hands were soon soiled and bloody, but never tired. In 
less than an hour they had cleared away several waggon-loads 
of ddbris, 

Tho body of Henry Little was not there. 

Grace gave her purse to the women, and leaned heavily on 
Mr. Itausome’s arm again. He ^supported her out of the 
works. 4 

As soon as they were alone, she said, “ Is Jael Hence alive 
or dead ? ” 

u She was alive half an hour ago.” 

u Where is she ? ” 

“At the hospital.” 

“ Take me to the hospital.” 

, He took her to tho hospital, and soon they stood beside a 
clean little bed, in which lay the white, but still comely face, 
of Jael Hence : her luxuriant hair was cut close, and her 
head Ibandaged ; but for her majestic fora she looked a fair, 
dying hoy. 

“ Stand* back,” said Grace, “ and let mo speak to her.” 
Then she leaned over Jael, where she lay. 

Gentle women aro not all gentleness. Watch them, espe- 
cially in contact with, their own sex, and you shall see now and 
then a trait of the wild aubnub Grace Carden at this moment 
was anything but dove-like*: it was more like a falcon the way 
she clutched the bedclothes, and towered over that prostrate 
figure, and then, descending slowly, nearer and nearer, plunged 
her eyes into those fixed, and staring orbs ©f Jael Hence. 

So she remained riveted. Had Jael been conscious, and 
culpable, nothing could have escaped a scrutiny so penetrating. 

Even unconscious as she was, Jael’s brain and body began 
to show some signs they were not quite impervious to the 
strange magnetic power which besieged them so closely* ^hen 
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Grace Veyes xiad been close to here abouta miaute, Jael Dense 
moved hk he$d slightly to the left, ns if those eyes searched 
her. ^ *' • * 

But draco moved her own head to the right, rapid as a 
snake, and fixed her again directly. J v 

, JaeJt Deuce’s bosom gave a heave. 

“ Where — is — Henry Littlo ¥ ” said Grace, still holding her 
tight by the eye, and spoaking very slowly, and in such a tone, 
lew, but solemn and commanding ; a tone that compelled reply* 
** Where — is — Henry Little ? ” 

When this was so repeated, Jael moved ajditile, and her 
lips began to quiver. * t 

“ Where — is — Henry Little ? ” 

Jael’s lips opened feebly, and some inarticulate sounds 
issued from them* 

u Where — is — Henry Little ? ” 

Jael Dence, though unconscious, writhed and moaned so, 
that the bead nurse interfered, and said she could not have the 
patient tormented. 

Ransomo waved her aside, but taking Grace Carden’s 
hand drew her gently away. * 

She made no positivo resistance ; but while her body yielded 
and retired, her eye remained riveted on Jael Dence, and her 
hand clutched the air, like a hawk’s talons, unwilling to lose 
her prey, and then she turned so weak, Rausome had to sup-' 
port her to her carriage. . ’ 

As Grace’s head sunk on Ransome’s shoulder, Jael Donee’s 
eyes closed for the first time. 

As Ransome was lifting Grace Carden into the carriage*, 
she said, in a sort of sleepy voice, “ Is there no way ont o! 
these works, but one ? ” 

“ Not that I know of ; but I will go at once oM see. 
Shall he drive you home ? ” ^ r - 

“ Yes. No : to Dr. Amboyne.” 

Dr. Amboyne was gone to Woodbine .’falla. 

She waited in his study, moving about the room all the 
time, with her face of marble, and her poor restless hands. 

At last the Doctor returned : they told 'him, at the door, 
Miss Carden was there : ho came in to her with both hands 
extended, and his face working with emotion* 

, She fell sobbing into his arms : sobbing, but not a tear* 

** Is there any hope ? ” 


A A 2 
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** I have one. May he not have left the country, in a fit 
of despair ? He often threatened* He talked of going to the 
United States.” « 

So ho did. Ah, ho called on mo yesterday aftornoon. 
Might not that have been to bid me good-by ? ” 

She looked so imploringly in Doctor Ambo}me T s face, that 
he assented, though full of doubt. 

. And now there, was a ring at the bell, and Mr. Ban some 
came to say there was a little postern gate, by which Mr. Little 
might possibly have gone out and the porter not seen him ; 
and, what was more, this gate, by all accounts, had been 
recently opened : it was closed before Bolt and Little took the 
premises. 

Mr. Ilansome added that he should now make it his 
business to learn, if possible, whether it had been opened by 
Mr. Little’s orders. 

Grace thanked him earnestly, and looked hopeful ; so did 
Doctor Amboyue. 

“ But, Doctor I ” said Grace, ** if be has gone away at all, 
he must have told somebody. Even if there was nobody ho 
loved, he would tell — ah ! Mr. Bolt ! I ” 

“ You are right. Let us go to him at once. 1 ’ 

They found Mr. Bolt in quite a different frame of mind 
from their own; he was breathing vengeance. However, ho 
showed some feeling for Grace, and told the Doctor plainly lie 
feared the worst. Little had been down-hearted for some time, 
and, at last, he (Bolt) had lost patienco with him, and had 
proposed to him to take an annual payment of nine hundred 
pounds instead of a share, and leave the concern. Little had 
asked two days to consider this proposal. “ Now,” argued 
Bolt, “ if he meant to leave England, he could not do better 
than take my offer ; and be would have taken it, before ho 
left. He would hajje called, or else sent mo a letter. Bnt 
no : not a word I It’s a bad job : I’m fond of money, but I’d 
give a few thousands to see him alive again. But I don’t 
think I ever shall. !There are five hundred thousand bricks of 
ours in that river, and a foot and a half of mud.” 

While they were both shuddering at this dark allusion, he 
went off into idle threats, and Grace left him, sick and cold, 
and clinging to Doctor Amboyne like a drowning woman. 

“ Have courage,” said Doctor Amboyne. “ There is one 
chance left us. His mother I I will telegraph, to Aberystwiih.” 

They drove together to the telegraph office, and §ent a 
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telegram. The Doctor would not consent to frighten Mrs. 
Little to death. He simply asked whether Her son had just 
visited or written to her. * The answer was paid for ; hut four 
hours elapsed, and no answer came. 

Then Grace implored the Doctor to go with her to Aber- 
ystwith. Ho looked grave, and said she was undertaking tpo 
much. She replied, almost fiercely, that she must do all that 
could be done, or she should go mad. 

“ But your father, my dear ! ” 

tf He is in London. I will tell him all when he returns. 
Ho would let me go anywhere with you. I narisi go ; I will ! M 

At four o’clock they were in the train. They spoke to 
each other but little on the way : their hearts were too full of 
dire forebodings, to talk about nothings. Bat when they were 
in the fly at Abcrystwith, going from the station to Mrs. Little’s 
lodgings, Grace laid her head on her friend’s shoulder and 
said, “ Oh, Doctor, it has come to this — I hope ho loved hig 
mother better than me.” Then came a flood of tears, the 
first. 

They went to Mrs. Little’s lodgiugs. The landlady had 
retired to bed, and, on hearing their errand, told them, out of 
the second- floor window, that Mrs. Little had left her some 
days ago, and gone to a neighbouring village for change of air. 

Grace and Doctor Amboync drove next morning to that 
village, and soon learned where Mrs. Little was. Doctor Am- 
boyne left Grace at tbo inn, for he knew the sight of her would 
at once alarm Mrs. Little ; and, in a matter so uncertain as 
this, he thought the greatest caution necessary. Grace waited 
for him at the inn in an agony of suspense. She watched at 
the window for him, and at last sho saw him coming towards 
her. His head was down, and she could not read his face, or 
eho couid have told in a moment whether he brought good 
news or bad. 

She waited for him erect but trembling. He opened tho 
door and stood before her pale and agitated ; so pale and agi- 
tated she had never seen him before. . 

Ho faltered out : ‘‘She know r s nothing, She must know 
nothing. She is too ill and weak, and, indeed, in. such a con- 
dition, that to tell her the fatal news would probably have 
killed her on the spot. All I 4ared do was to ask her with 
assumed indifference if sho had heard from Henry lately. No, 
Grace, not for these three days.” 

He sat down and groaned aload. 
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You*Jeve the son,” said he ; u but *1 love tka mother: 
loved her years before you were bom/’ 

, At this unexpected revelation Grace Garden kissed him, and 
wept on his shoulder. Then they went eftdly home again. 

Doctor Amboyne now gave up all hopes of Henry, and his 
anxiety was concentrated on Mrs, little. How on earth was 
he to save her from a shock likely to prove fatal in her weak 
condition ? To bring her to Hillsborough in her present state 
would bo fatal. He was compelled to leave her in Wales, and 
that looked so like abandoning her. He suffered torturo, the 
torture that only noble minds can know. At midnight, as he 
lay in bed, and revolved in his mind all the difficulties and 
perils of this pitiable situation, an idea struck him. He would 
try and persuade Mrs. Little to marry him. Should she con* 
sent, he could then take her on a wedding-tour, and that tour 
he could easily extend from place to place, putting off the ovil 
time until, strong in health and conjugal affection, she might 
be able to endure the terrible, the inevitable blow. The very 
next morning he wrote to hor an eloquent letter ; he told her 
that Henry had gone suddenly off to Australia to sell his 
patents ; that almost his last word had been, “ My mother I I 
leave her to you.” This, said the Doctor, is a sacred commis- 
sion : and how can I execute it ? I cannot invito you to Hills- 
borough, for tho air is fatal to you. Think of your half- promise, 
tod my many years of devotion, and give me the right to carry 
out your son’s wishes to the fall. 

Mrs. Little replied to this letter, and tho result of the cor- 
respondence was this : she said she would marry him if she 
could recover her health : but that she feared she never should, 
until she was reconciled to hor brother. 

Meantime, Grace Carden fell into a strange state : fits of. 
feverish energy; fitfi’ of death-like stupor. She could do 
nothing, yet it maddened her to be idle. With Bolt’s per- 
mission she set workmen to remove all the remains of the 
chimney that could be got at : the water was high just then : 
she had a barge and workmen, and often watched them, and 
urged them by her presence. Not that she ever .spoke; but 
she hovered about with her marble face and staring eyes ; and 
the sight of her touched their hearts and spurred them to 
exertion. 

Sometimes she used to stand on a heap of bricks hard by, 
mi peer, with dilated eyes, into the dark stream, and Watch 
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6fM*h bucket, of basket, as it earno tip with kicks, and rubbish, 
and mud, from the bottom. • 

" At other times she would stand on the bridge, and lean 
over the battlements “So far* as if she would fly do$n and search 
for her dead lover. 

One day as she hung thus, glaring into the w&fcer, she 
heard a deep sigh. She looked up, and there was a face 
almost as pale as her own, and even more haggard, looking at 
hef with a strange mixture of pain and pity. This ghastly 
spectator of her agony was himself a miserable man. It was 
Frederick Coventry. His crime had brought Mm no happiness, 
no hope of happiness. * 

At sight of him, Grace Carden groaned, and covered her 
face with lier hands. 

Coventry drew back dismayed. His guilty conscience mis- 
interpreted this. 

u You can forgive us now/’ said Grace, with a deep sob : 
then turned away with sullen listlessness, and continued her 
sad scrutiny. 

Coventry loved her, after his fashion, and her mute but 
eloquent misery, moved him. 

u He drew nearer to her, and said softly, u Do not look so : 
I can’t bear it. He is not there.” 

“ Ah 1 How do you know ? ” 

Coventry was silent for a moment, and seemed uneasy : 
but, at last, ho replied thus : — “ There were two explosions. 
The ehimney fell into the river a moment before the explosion 
that blew up the works. So how can he be buried under 
the ruins of the chimney? I know this from a workman 
who was standing on the bridge when the explosions took 
place.” 

i 41 Bless the tongue that tells me that. Oh, how much 
wiser you are than the rest of us f Mi. Coventry, pity and 
forgive a poor girl who has used you ill. Toll me — tell me— 
what can have become of him ? ” * 

Coventry was much agitated, and coald not speak for some 
time, and, when he did, it was in a faint voice as of one ex- 
hausted by a mental struggle. “ Would you rather he was— 
dead — or false ? ” 

44 Oh, false — a thousand times— prove to me he is not dead, 
but, only false to his poor Grace, and I will bless you on my 

knees/ 4 

Coventry's eye flashed. 14 Well, then, he was the lover of 
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Jael Deuce, the girl who fought for him, and shed her blood 
for him, and saved his life. The connection was open and 
notorious.” ' * 

Grace was silent. 

“ Many a man has fled from two women who could have 
been happy with either of them. I believe that this man found 
himself unable to play the double game any longer, and that he 
has fled the country 

“ I pray God it may be so,” sobbed Grace. 

“ — Through remorse, or from dread of. exposure. Have 
patience. Do not kill yourself, and break all our hearts. 
Take my word for it, you will hear ’from him in a few days, and 
he will give you reasons for his strange disappearance,— excel- 
lent, business-like reasons, but not the true ones : there will 
not bo a word about Jacl Pence.” This last with a sneer. 

Grace turned on him with eyes that literally gleamed : 
“ You hajed him living, you slander him dead. Falsehood was 
not in him : his affection for Jael Pence was no secret. I knew 
it, and approved it. It was as puro as heaven. His poor 
mutilated body will soon contradict these vile calumnies. I 
hate you ! I hate you ! ” 

Coventry drew back at first from this burst of ire; but soon 
he met her glanco with one of fiendish bitterness. “ You hate 
me for pitying you, and saying that man is not dead. Well, 
have your own way, then ; he is not false, but dead.” 

He turned on his heel, and went away. 

As for Mr. Carden, he declined to admit that Little was 
dead, and said his conduct v/as unpardonable, and, indeed, so 
nearly resembled madness, that, considering the young man’s 
father had committed suicide, he was determined never to admit 
him into his house again, at all events as a suitor to Grace. 

Mr. Coventry had now taken spacious apartments, and 
furnished them. resumed his visits to the club. Mr. 
Carden met him ther^e, and spoke moro confidentially to him 
than he did to his daughter, and admitted he had grave doubts, 
but said he was a director of the Gosshawk, and would never, 
either in public or private, allow that Little was dead, unless 
his body should be found, and properly identified. 

All this time there was a hot discussion in the journals ; 
and the Saw- grinders’ Union repudiated the outrage with horror, 
and offered a considerable reward. _ ^ 
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Outsiders were taken in by this ; but not a single manu- 
facturer or workman. 

Mr. Holdfast denounced it as a Trade outrage : and Ban- 
some groped the town for evidence. 

The latter, however, was rather puzzled one day by an 
anonymous letter telling him he was all on the wrong tack ; 
it was not a Trade job, but contrived by a gentleman for his 
private ends. Advantage had been taken of Little being wrong 
with the Trade ; “ but,” said the letter, “you should look to 
the head for the motive, not to the hands. One or two saw 
them together a good many times before tii% deed was done, 
and the Swell was seen om the very bridge when the explosion 
took place/’ This set llansomc thinking very seriously and 
comparing notes. 

Week after week went by ana left the mystery unsolved. 

Mr. Coventry saw Mr. Carden nearly every day, and asked 
him was there no news of Little ? The answer was always in 
the negativo, and this surprised Coventry moro and more. 

When a whole month had elapsed, even he began to fancy 
strange things, and to nurse wild projects that had never 
entered his head before. Ho studied books of medical juris- 
prudence, and made all manner of experiments. He resumed 
his intimacy with Cole, and they were often closeted together. 

Five weeks had elapsed, and Grace Carden had lost all her 
feverish energy, and remained passive, lethargic, fearing every- 
thing, hoping nothing, but quivering all day with expectation 
of tho next blow; for what had she left to expect now but 
sorrow in some form or other ? 

She often wished to visit Jael Hence again at the hospital ; 
but, for some time, an invincible repugnance withheld her. 

She asked Doctor Atriboyno to go instead, and question the 
unhappy girl. 

Doctor Amboy ne did so ; but Jael wa$ now in a hair stupid 
condition, and her poor brain not clear enough to remember 
what she was wanted to remember. Her memory was lull of 
gaps, and, unluckily, one of these gj*ps embraced tho whole 
period between Lor battle with Hill and the present time. 

At last Grace was irritated, and blamed the Doctor for his 
failure. She reminded him she had herself magnetized Jael, 
and had almost made her speak. She resolved to go to tho 
hospital herself. “ I’ll make her tell me one thing/’ said she, 
“though I tear her heart out, and my own too/’ 

cBhe dressed plainly, and walked rapidly down towards the 
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hospital. * There vers two ways to* she chose the one 
that was sjiro to give her pain. She could mot help it ; her 
very feet Ragged her to that fatal spot. 

When she drew near the fetal bridge, she observed a 
number of persons collected on it, looking down in the river at 
some distance* ^ 

- At the same rime people began to hurry past her, making 
(or file bridge. 

* She asked one of them what it was, 
u Summut in the river,” was the reply, but in a tone so 
fell of meaning, that, at tbeso simple words, she ran forward, 
though her knees almost gave way tinder her. 

The bridge was not so crowded yet, but that she contrived* 
to pusk^h^ between two women, and look. 

All the people were speaking in low murmurs. The hot 
weather had dried tho river tip to a stream in the middle, and, 
in mid- stream, about fifty yards from the foot of tho bridge, 
was a pile of broken masonry, which had once been the upper 
part of Bolt and Little’s chimney. It had fallen into water 
twelve feet 'deep ; hut now the water was not above five feet, 
and a portion of the broken bricks and tiles wero visible, some 
just above, some just under the water. 

y At one side of this wreck jutted • out the object on which 
all eyes were now fastened. At first sight, it looked a crooked 
log of wood, sticking out from among the bricks. Thousands, 
indeed, had passed the bridge, and noticed nothing particular 
about it ; but one, more observant or less hurried, had peered, 
and then pointed, and collected the crowd. 

It needed but a second look to show that this was not a 
log of woof, but the sleeve of a man’s coat. A closer inspec- 
tion revealed that tho sleeve was not empty. 

There was an ann inside that sleeve, and a little more 
under the water one* could see distinctly a hand white and 
sodden by the water. 

The dark stream just rippled oyer this hand, half veiling it 
at times, though never hiding it.** 

“The body will be jammed among tho bricks,” said a 
bystander; and all assented with awe. 

41 Eh 1 to think of its sticking out an arm like that!” 
mid a young girl. 

“Lead folk have done more than that, sooner than want 
Christian burial,” replied an old woman, 

** I warrant ye they have. I can’t look at it.° - 
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“ Is it cloth, or what ? ” inquired another. ' 

, “ It’s a kind of tweed, I think.” ‘ : ; 11 

“ What’s that glittering on its finger ? ” 

'i* It’s a ring, — a gold ring*” < ^ 

At this last revelation there was a fearful hcroau*, and 
draco Cardenfell senseless on the pavement. 

A gentleman, who had been hanging abou| and listening to 
the comments, now darted forward, with a face almost as white 
as her own, and raised her ap, and implored the people to get 
her a carriage. 

It was Mr. Coventry, He had not counted <fh this melting. 
Horror-stricken, he conveyed the insensible girl io her lather’s 
iouse. He handed her over to the women, and fled; and the 
women brought her round ; but she had scarcely recoiled her 
senses, When she uttered another piercing scream, andWocmed 
Again. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Coventry pasgpd a night of agony and remorse. He got up 
broken and despondent, and went straight to Woodbine Villa, 
to do a good action. 

He inquired for Miss Carden. They told him she was 
very ill. He expressed an earnest wish to see hor. . The 
servants told him that was impossible. Nobody was allowed to 
see her but Doctor Amboyne. He went, next day, to Doctor 
Amboyne, and the Doctor told him that Miss Carden was 
dangerously ill. Brain fever appeared inevitable . 1 '* 

“ But, sir,” said Coventry, eagerly, “ if one could prove to 
her that those were not the remains of Henry Little ?” 

“How could you prove that? Besides, it would be no 
use now. She is delirious. Even should she live, I should 
forbid the subject for many a day. Indeed, none but the man 
himself could make her believfr ‘those remains are not his ; and 
even he could not save her now. If he stood by her bedside, 
she would not know him.” 

The Doctor’s lip trembled a little, and his words were so 
grave and solemn that they struck to the miserable man’s 
marrow, . He staggered away, like a drunken man, to his 
lodgings, and there flung himself on the floor, and grovelled in 
an agony of terror and remorse. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

a m 

One day it occurred to Baby lie could play the misanthrope 
just as well at home as abroad, so lie returned home* 

He found old Bence dead and buried, and Patty Donee 
gone to Australia with hor husband. 

He heard Jael was in tho hospital* He called at Woodbine 
Villa, and they told him Grace was lying between life and 
death. 

He called on Doctor Amboyno, and found him as sad as ho 
used todbe gay. The Doctor told him all, and even took him 
to the Town Hall, and showed him an arm and part of tho 
trank of a man preserved in spirits, and a piece of tweed 
cloth, and a plain gold ring. 

“ There/’ said he, 14 is all that remains to us of your 
nephew, and my friend. Genius, heauty, courage — all come 
to this ! ” He could say no more. 

The tears filled Raby’s eyes, and all his bitterness melted 
away. With respect to his sister, he said ho was quite willing 
to be reconciled, and even to own himself in the wrong, if 
Doctor Amboync, on reading the correspondent#, should think 
so. Doctor Amboyne said he would come to Baby Hall for 
that purpose. He communicated this at once to Mrs. Little. 

Grace had a favourable crisis, and iu a few days more she 
was out of danger, bat in a deplorable state of weakness. 
Doctor Amboyne ordered her to the seaside. A carriage was 
prepared expressly for her, and her father took her there. 

Woodbine Villa was put up to let furnished, and it was 
taken by — Mr. Coventry. 

Jael Dence began to rocover strength rapidly, but she woro 
at times a confused look. The very day Grace left for East- 
bank, she was discharged as cured, and left the hospital. This 
was in the morning. 

In the afternoon Dr. Amboyne, being now relieved of hie 
anxiety as to Grace, remembered he had not been to see this 
poor girl for some time ; so he went to the hospital. 

When he heard she was discharged, he felt annoyed with 
himself for not having paid her closer attention. And, besides, 
Grace had repeatedly told him Jael Dence could make a revela- 
tion if «he chose. And now, occupied with Grace herself, he 
had neglected bor wishes. 
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44 Where is she gone ? do you know ? ” 

One of the nurses said she was gone home. 

Another said the patient had told her eho should go down to 
the works first. .* 

44 And that is the very last place you should haVe let her gQ 
to,” said the Doctor. 41 A fine shock the poor creature will 
get there. You want her back here again, I suppose 1 ” He 
felt uneasy, and drove down to the works. There he made 
some inquiries among the women, and elicited that Jael Deuce 
had turned faint at the sight of the place, and they had shown 
her, at hor request, where she had t>een picked up, and had 
told her about the discovery of Littlo’s remains, and «he bad 
persuadod a little girl to go to the Town Hall with her. 

“ Oh, the tongue ! the tongue ! ** groaned Amboyne. 

He asked to see the little girl, and she came forward of her 
own accord, and told him she had gono to the Town Hail with 
the lass, but (regretfully) “ that the man would not show them 
it without an order from the Mayor.” i( It! n 

Doctor Amboyne said he was very glad that common sense 
had not quite deserted the earth. " And where, did you go 
next?” 

“ I camo back here.” 

14 So I see ; but the lass ? ” 

11 She said she should go home, ‘ My dear/ says she, 
* there’s nobody left me here ; I’ll go and die among my own 
folk/ That was her word.” 

“ Poor thing ! poor thing ! Why ” 

Ho stopped short, for that moment he remembered Raby 
had said old Deuce was dead, and Patty gone to Australia. If 
so, here was another blow in store for poor Jael, and she 
weakened by a long illness. 

He instantly resolved to drive after her, and see whether 
she was really in a fit state to encounter so many terrible 
shocks. If not, he should take her bac£ to tho infirmary, or 
into his own house ; for he had a great respect for her, and 
indeed for all her family. % 

He drove fast, but he could see nothing of her on the road. 
So then he went on to Cairnhope. 

He stopped at the farmhouse. It was sadly deteriorated in 
appearance. Inside he found only an old carter, and his 
daughter. The place wub in their charge. 

The old man told him apathetically, Jael had come home 
two Jipurs ago, and asked for her father and Patty, and they 
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had foul- her the eld fanner was dead and buried, and Patty 
gone to foreign parts. 

* “ What, yon blurted it out like that ! Yon couldn’t put 
yourself in that poor creature’s place, and think what a blow it 
would be ? How, in heaven’s name, did she take it ? ” 

“ Well, sir, she stared a bit, and looked stupid-like; and 
then she sat down. She sat crowded altogether like, in yon 
corner, best past of an hour : and then she got up and said she 
must go and see his grave/’ 

u You hadn’t the sense to make her eat, of course ? ” 

“ Mv girl here set moat afore hor ; but she couldn’t 
tasto ig' 

Dr. Amboyne drove to Baby Hal 1 and told Baby. Baby 
said he would have Jael up to the hall. It would be a better 
place for her now, than the farm. He ordered a room to bo got 
ready for her, and a large fire lighted, and at the same timo 
ordered the best bedroom for Doctor Amboyne. “ You must 
dine and sleep here,” said he, “ and talk of old times.” 

Dr. Amboyne thanked him — it was dusk by this time— and 
was soon seated at that hospitable table, with a huge wood-lire 
blazing genially. 

Meantime Jael Dence sat crouched upon her father's grave, 
stupefied with grief. When she had crouched there a long 
time, she got up, and muttered, ‘ 4 Dead and gone, dead and 
gone.” Then she crept up to the old church, and sat down in 
file porch, benumbed with grief, and still a little confused in hoi 
poor head. 

She sat there for nearly two hours, and then she got up, 
and muttered, “Dead and gone, — he is dead and gone,” and 
wandered on the hill desolate. 

Her feet wandered, her brain wandered. She found herself, 
at last, in a place she recognized. It was Squire Baby’s lawn. 
The moon had just risen, and shono on the turf, and on the 
little river that went curling round with here and there a deep 
pooh 

She crept nearer, and saw the great bay-window, and a 
blaze of light behind it. 

There sho had sung the great Noel with lier father ; and 
now he was dead and gone. 

There she had been with Henry Little, and seen him 
recognize bis mother’s picture ; and now he was dead and gone. 
She had saved his life in vain ; he was dead and gone. Every- 
body was dead and gone. 
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She looked up at the glowingwindow* ] .She looked down 
at the pool, with the moon kissing it. 

She flung her arms uftwith a screak of agony, and sank 
into the deep pool, where the moon seemed most to smile on it. 

Directly after dinner, Amboyne asked to see the unhappy 
correspondence of which he was to be the judge. 

Baby went for the letters, and laid them before him. He 
took up the fatal letter. “ Why this is not written Mrs. 
Little. I know her neat Italian hand too well. See how the 
letters slant and straggle.*' ^ 

4i Oh l but yon must allow for the writer's Agitation*" 

M Why should I allow for it ? You didn't. Who can look 
at this scrawl, and not see that the poor heart-broken creature 
was not herself when she wrote it ? This is not a letter,— it 
is a mere scream of agony. Put yourself in her place. Imagine 
yourself a woman,— a creatnro in whom the feelings overpower 
the judgment. Consider the shock, the wound, the phranssy ; 
and, besides, sho had no idea that you left this house to get her 
husband the money from your own funds." 

“ She never shall know it either." 

“ She does know, it. I have told her. And, poor thing, 
sho thinks she ,was the only one to blame. She seeks yohr 
forgiveness. She pines for it. This is the, true cause of her 
illness ; and I bolieve, if you could forgive her and love her, it 
might yet save her life," 

u Then tell her I blame myself as much as her, Tell her 
my house, my arms, and my heart are open to her. Amboyne, 
you are a true friend, and a worthy man. God bless you. 
How shall we get her here, poor soul ? Will yon go fcr A bor, 
or 'shall I?" 

“ Let mo sleep on that," said Doctor Amboyno, 

In the course of the evening, Doctor Amboyno told Baby 
all the reports about Jael Dence and Homy Little. 

u What does that matter now ? " said Baby, with a sigh. 

Whenever a servant came into the room, Amboyne asked 4 
him if Jael had arrived. 

Baby shared his curiosity, but not his anxiety. “ Tho 
girl knows her friends," said he. “ She will have her cry 
out, you may depend ; but, after that, she will find her way 
here, and, When sho has got over it a little, I shall be sure 
to learn from her whether he was her lover, and where he 
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was when the place was blown up. A Bence never lies to 
a Raby/’ 

But, when nine o’clock struck and there were no tidings 
of her, Raby began to share the Doctor’s uneasiness, and also 
to bo rather angry and impatient. 

4 1 Confound the girl,” said he. 44 Her grandfathers have 
stood by mine, in their danger and trouble, for two hundred 
years ; and now, in her trouble, she slinks away from me/’ 

“Put yourself in her place/’ said Amboyno. “Ten to 
one she thinks you are offended about her and Henry. She 
is afraid to come near you.” 

“ What, when I ask her ? ” 

“Through your stupid lazy servants, who, to save them* 
selves trouble, have very likely told somebody else to tell her ; 
and we know what comes of that process. Ten to one the 
invitation has either missed her altogether, or como to her 
divested of all that is kind and soothing. And remember, she is 
not a man. She is a poor girl, full of shame and apprehen- 
sion, and needs a gentle encouraging hand to draw her here. 
Bo, for once, put yourself in a woman’s place, — you were born 
of a woman.” 

“ You are right,” said Ruby. “ I will send down a car- 
riage for her, with a lino in my own hand.” 

He did so. f 

At eleven, the servant camo back with the news that Jael 
Deuce was not at home. Sho had been soon wandering about 
the country, and was believed to be wrong in her head. 
George, the blacksmith, and others, were gone up to the 
old church after her. 

“ Turn out with torches, every man jack of you, and find 
her,” said Raby. 

As for Raby and Atnboyno, they sat by the fireside, and 
conversed together, — principally about poor Mrs. Little ; but 
the conversation was languid. 

A few minutes after midnight, a terrible scream was heard. 
It was uttered out 6f doors, yet it seemed to penetrate the 
very room where JRaby and Ambo} T rie were seated. Both men 
started to their feet. The scream was not repeated. They 
looked nt each other. 

“ It was in my garden,” said Raby ; and, with some little 
difficulty, he opened the window, and ran,, out, followed bv 
Amboyhe. 

They looked but could see nothing. 
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But, with that death- shriek ringing In their ears, they 
wasted no time. Baby waved Amboyne td the left, and him- 
self dashed off to tho right, and they scoured the lawn in less 
than a minute. 

A cry of horror from Baby 1 He had found the body of a 
woman floating in a pool of the river, head downwards. 

He dashed into the water directly, and drew it to the 
bank ; Doctor Amboyne helped bim, and they got it .out on 
dry land. The face was ghastly : the body still. 

“ Turn her face downwards,” said Amboyne, “give her 
every chance. Carry her gently.” 

One took the shoulders, the other the feet ; they carried 
her slowly in and laid her gently down bofore the flic* 

She lay like dripping marble. 

Her clothes cliuging tightly round her, revealed her 
marvellous form, and limbs of antique mould ; but all so 
deadly still. 

Amboyne kneeled over her, searching, in vain, for some 
sign of life. He groaned. 

“ Oh ! ” said ho, “ is it possible that such a creature as this 
can be cut off in its prime ? ” 

“ Dead ! ” cried Baby, trembling all over. “Ob, God 
forbid ! Cue of her ancestors saved a Baby’s life in battle, 
another saved a J^aby in a foaming flood : and I couldn’t save 
her in a dead pool ! She is the last of that loyal race, and 
I’m the last Baby. Pare well Deuce I Farewell Baby ! ” 

Whilst he bemoaned her thus, and his tears actually 
dripped upon her pale face, Amboyne detected a slight quivering 
in tho drowned woman’s throat. 

“ Hush ! ” said he to Baby. 

There was a pair of old-lkshioned bellows by the side of 
the lire; Amboyne seized them, and opened Jaei’s mouth 
with more ease than he expected. “That is a good sign,” 
said he. * 

He inflated tho bellows, and inserted the tube very care- 
fully; then he discharged tho air, them gently sucked it back 
again. When he had done this severe* times, something like 
a sigh escaped from Jacl’s breast. The Ddetor removed the 
bellows, and felt her heart, and examined her eyes. “ Curi- 
ous 1 ” said he. “ Give mo some brandy. It is motw like 
syncope than drowning.” 

Acting on this notion he laid her flat on her hack, and 
applied neat brandy to her nostrils and ears. 
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After awhile she moved her whole body like aAtounded 
make, and moaned feebly. 

Raby uttered a loud shout of joy* “ She is saved l ” he 
criecU “ She is saved 1 ” v He jumped about the room like a 
bov, and anxious to do something or other, was for ringing 
up the female -servants* Rut Amboy ne would not hear of it. 
u Qp the contrary/* said lie, “ lock the door, and let only 
you and I see the poor girl's distress, when she comes back 
to this bitter world. Raby, don’t you shut your eyes to tho 
truth. This was no accident/* 

“ 1 am afraid not/’ said Raby. u She knows tho water 
as well as I do ; and she picked out tho deepest hole ; poor 
girl ! poor girl ! ” * 

He then asked Amboyno in a whisper what he thought she 
would do, when she came to her senses. 

“ Impossible to say. She may be violent, and if so, we 
shall have enough to do to hold her. They tell me she throw 
that workman like a sack/* 

At this moment Jael stretched her great arms and sighed. 
Tho movement, though gentle and femijuine, had a grandeur 
and freedom that only goes with power. 

The Doctor lowered liis voice to a whisper. “ She is a 
good Christian, and mo. 4 likely she will bo penitent, and then 
she will cry her heart out. Any way she is pretty sure to be 
hysterical, so mind and be firm ns well as kind. There, her 
colour is coming back. Now put yourself in her place. You 
and I must call this an accident ; stick to that through thick 
mid thin. Ah, she is coming round fast. Hhe shall see you 
first. You take her right hand, and look at her with all the 
pity a fid kindness I am sure you feel/* 

Mr, Raby took JaoTs hand in both bis, and fixed his 
eyes on her with pity and anxiety. 

She came to her senses, and stared at him a long time. 

Then she looked down at her wet clothes. Then she 
snatched her hand away, and covered bor face with both 
hands, and began to rock and moan, and finally turned round 
and hid her face against the very floor, as if she would grovel 
and burrow into it. 

te Are you better, my dour ? ” said the Doctor quietly. 

No reply. And the face still crushed against tlio floor* 

u The next tim© you faint away, don’t lot it be on tho 
banks of a river. You have been going too long without food; 
and you fainted away, and foil into the river. Luckily \t was 
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jfot tery deepi or it might have been serious. You Mve given, 
us a fine fright, I can tell you/* 

While thetfe words wore being uttered, Jael, who did not 
miss a syllable, began to look very, very, slowly round* with 
scared and troubled eyes, and to defend herself. “ I remember 
nought/’ said she, doggedly. Who took mo out ? ” / 

- Mr. Baby/’ 

She looked timidly at him, and saw his wet clothes. - 
“ Oh, Squire, why did you spoil your clothes for me ?” and 
sho laid her head on his knee, and began to cry. 

14 My clothes t ” said Raby. u The girf wants to break 
my heart*” 

“Eh, dear! and I’ve spoiled the beautiful carpet,” said 
Jael piteously. 

“ X) — n the carpet ! ” said Raby, nearly blubbering* 

All this time Amboyno was putting himself in Jael Deuce’s 
place. 

“Is there a good lire in her room?” ashed he, with a 
significant look. 

Raby took the hint, and said he would go and see. 

As soon as ho was out of the room, the transmigrator began 
to talk very fast to Jael. “ Now look here, Jael, that poor 
man is alone in the .world now, and very sad ; he wauth you to 
keep his house for him : he has been sending messages all day 
after you, and your room has been ready ever so long.” 

“ My room in this ifeuse ?” 

“ Yes. But we could not find you. However, here you 
arc. Now you must not go back to the farm. The poor 
Squire won’t be quite so sad if ho Sees you about him. You 
know ho was always fond of you Donees. You should have 
seen him cry over you just now, when ho thought you were 
dead.” 

“ I am more cared for than I thought/’ said Jael, softly* 

“ Yes, hut not more than you deserve, my dear.” He 
dipped a sponge-cake in wine. “ Obligate by eating that.” 
She took it submissively. * 

“ Now another.” 

She ate another, and a third. 

“ It’s a very wicked lass you afe eo good to,” said she, 
softly, and some gentle tears began to flow* 

“ Stuff and nonsense l ” said the Doctor. “ What do you 
know about wickedness? I’m a better judge of that than 
you, m:d I say you are the best girl, and the most unselfish 

li II 2 
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girl in the world ; and the proof is that, instead of sitting 
down and nursing your own griefs, you are going to pluck 
up courage, and be a comfort to poor Mr,. Baby in his lonely 
condition,” 

These words appeared to sink into Jael’s mind: she put 
her hands to her head, and pondered them. Perhaps she 
might have replied to them, but Baby came down, and ordered 
ber to her apartment, 

She took a step or two in that direction, but presently 
drew back and would not move. “ The women folk ! They’ll 
see me on the stair, this figure.” 

“ Not they. They are all in bod.” 

“ Are they so ? Then please let me go to the kitchen for 
a dry cloth or two.” 

“What to do?” 

“To dry the rug a bit. Just look what a mess I’ve 
made ! ” 

“ I'll say it was the dog.” 

“ Will you, though ? Oh, but you are a good friend to me 
this night. Then I'll go. Let mo wring my gown a lit, not 
to mess the stairs as well.” 

“ No, no ; I’ll take all tho blame. Will you go, or must 
the Doctor and I carry you ? ” 

“ Nay, nay, there’s no need. Your will is my pleasure, 
sir,” 

So Mr. Baby showod Jael to her room, and opened a groat 
wardrobe, and took out several armsful of antique female 
habiliments, and flung them on tho floor : rich velvets, more 
or less faded, old brocades, lace scarves, chemises with laco 
borders; in short, an accumulation of centuries, lie soon 
ejected a mound of these things in the middle of the floor, and 
told her to wear what she liked, but to be sure and air the 
things well first; “ for,” said he, “ it is a hundred years or so 
since they went on any woman’s back. Now, say your prayers 
like a good girl, and go to bed.” 

“ Ay,” said Jael„ solemnly, “ I shall say my prayers, you 
may be sure.” 

As he left tho room she said, in a sort of patient way, 

“ Good Squire, I am willing to live, since you are so lonely.’ 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

m 

Early next morning Mr. Baby was disturbed by female voice* 
in a high key. He opened his window quietly, intending to 
throw in his bass with startling effect, when, to his surprise, he 
f6und the disputants were his dairymaid and Jael Pence. 

“And who are you that interferes with me in my work? 
Where do you come from ? Did ye get in over the wall ? for 
ye never came in at no door. Who are you ? ” 

“ I am one that won’t see the good- Squire wronged. 
Aren't ye ashamed ? What, eat his bread, and take his wage, 
and then steal his butter ! ” * 

“If ye call me a thief, I’ll law ye. Thief yourself l you 
don’t belong to the house ; whose gown have you got on your, 
back ? Here, James ! Tom ! here’s a strange woman making 
off with the Squire’s lady’s clothes, and two pounds of butter 
to boot.” 

Jael was taken aback for a moment by this audacious 
attack, and surveyed her borrowed habiliments with a blush of 
confusion. Several servants came about at the noise, and her 
situation bade fair to be a very unpleasant one : but Mr. Baby 
put in his word : “ Hold your tongues, all of ye. Now, Jael 
Deuce, what is the matter ? ” 

Instantly all eyes were turned up to the window with a 
start, and Jael told her tale : “ Sir,” said she, “I did see this 
young woman take out something from under her apron, and 
give it to a little girl. I thought there was something amiss, 
and I stopped the girl at the gate, and questioned her what she 
was carrying off so sly. She gives a squeak and drops it 
directly, and takes to her heels. I took it up and brought it 
iu, and here it is, two beautiful pounds of butter, fresh churned ; 
look else l ” — hero she undid a linen wrap, and displayed the 
butter — “ so I challenged the dairyman! here. She says I’m 
a thief, — and that I leave to you, Squire ; you know whether 
I come of thieves or honest folk ; T . : iit what I want to know 
from her is, why her lass dropped the butter and took to her 
heels at a word ? ” 

“ Now, my good Jael,” said the Squire, “ if you are going 
to interfere every time you catch my servants pilfering, you 
will have a hard time of it. However, zeal is too rare a thing 
for me to discourage it. I must make an example. Hy, you 
yopwg woman : I daresay you arc no worse than the rest, but 
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yon are the one that is found out ; so you must papk up your 
clothes, and begone ; 0 „ 

rt Hot without a month's warning, or a month’s wage, sir, 
if you pl^as©/’ said tho dairymaid, P^Kv y 

“ If I catch ym in the house when f come down, I’ll -send 
you to prison, on my own warrant, with the hotter tied round 
your neck.” 

j At this direful threat the offender began to blubber, and 
•speedily .disappeared to pack her box. 

Mr. Raby then, told the other servants that Jael Dene© was 
the new housekeeper, and that a person of her character was 
evidently required in & house ; they must all treat her with 
respect, or leave his service. Thereupon two gave warning; 
and Mr. Raby, who never kept a servant a day after that 
servant had given him warning, had them up to his room, and 
paid them a month's wages. “ And now/’ said he, “for the 
honour of house, don’t leave us fasting ; but eat a good 
breakfast, and then go to the devil.” 

At his own breakfast he related tho incident to* Doctor 
Amboyne, with a characteristic comment ; “ And the fools say 
there iq nothing in race. So likely, thaf of all animals maxi 
alone should be exempt from the law of nature l Take a 
drowning watch-dog out of the water and put him in a strange 
house ; he is scarcely dry before he sets to work to protect it. 
Take a drowning Deuce into your house, and she is up with 
tho lark to look after your interests. That girl connive and 
let the man be robbed whose roof shelters her ? Sho couldn't , 
it is not in her blood. I’m afraid there’s to bo a erusado 
against petty larceny in this house, and more row about it 
than it is worth. No matter ; I shall support the crusader, 
on principle. It is not for me to check houest impulses, nor 
to fight against nature in almost the only thing where she 
commands my respect.” 

“ Very well,” said tho Doctor, “ that is settled ; so now 
let us talk of something more important. How are we to - get 
your sister, in her delic&te state, from Wales to this placo ? ” 

, “ Why I will go for her myself, to be sure,” 

“ Raby, yopr heart is in the right place, after all. But, 
when she is here, how are we to conceal her unhappy son’s 
fate from her T * It will he more difficult than ever, now Jael 
Deuce is in the house.” 

“ Why so? Wo zffiist take the girl into our confidence? 
that is aih” ^ 
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Jael Was sent for, aM Mr. Raby yeqne&ed 'hbr to take a 
seat, and give sibber to something $r. M&btofbe had 
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Doctor Ambdf no then told her, with quiet earnestness, that 
Mrs. Little was at present so ill and weak he felt surethe hews 
of Henry's death would hill her. 

44 Ay, poor soul ! ” said Jael, and began to cry bitterly. 

The Doctor held his peace, and cast a disconsolate Ibok On 
Baby, as much as to say, “ Wo shal^get no effioientaid in 
this quarter.” ^ * 

After a little while Jael dried her eyes, and said, “ Go on >f * 
sir. I must needs cry before you now and then : 'tisn’t to say 
I shall ever cry before her*' 

44 Well, then, if we can got her safe to this place, and keep 
her in the dark for a few months, I think we maj%tve her life. 
Everything else will be in her favour hero : her native air, 
cherished memories, her brother’s love — and, after all ?i it was 
fretting about her quarrel with him that first underlined her 
health and spirits. — Well, we shall removo the cause, and then 
perhaps the effect may go. But how are we to keep the said 
truth from her ? ” 

44 Let me think,” said Jael Dence. 44 My head is a deal 
clearer since last night.” 

She leaned her chin upon her hand, and her face and brow 
showed signs of intellectual power no one had ever observed in 
them before. * 

44 Who is to go for her ? ” said sho at last. 

44 1 am going myself.” 

44 That is a mistake at starting, begging your worship's 
pardon. Why, the very sight of you might startle her into 
her grave. Nay, you’ll give me the monfy — for mine is all in 
the Savings 1 Bank — and I shall go for her myself. I shall tell 
her Squire is longing for her, and that I’m to be here .for feat 
she might feel strange. She always liked me, poor souk X 
shall getjher safe hero, you needn't fear for that. But, when 
she is here ” — tho chin rested on the hand afam—* 4 well, the 
Doctor must forbid visitors. Miss Grace must fee told not to 
write. Every newspaper must bo read before she k allowed to 
see it. And, Squire, you will be very kind to her when you 
are in her company ; but wo must somehow or other, 

so that you can keep out of her way.” 
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“What for, inheaven’s name V* r 

u Sir, we shall have to lie from mom to night ; and you 
will he a bungler at that, savrng your presence. If there's a 
servant left in the house who knows# I %ive that servant 
a present and part with her before Mrs. little sets her foot in 
the house/ 9 

“ This sounds very sensible , 0 said Raby. “lama novice 
at lying. But I shall cultivate the art for poor Edith's sake. 
I'm not a fanatic : there is justifiable homicide, so why not 
justifiable foeticide ? ” 

“ Raby,” said the Doctor, “ this young woman has said 
enough to show me that she is more tit to conduct this delicate 
undertaking than either you or I. Let us profit by the dis- 
covery, put our vanity in our pocket, and give her the command. 
My dear, you see the importance : you see the difficulty : now 
will you undertake it ? ” 

“ I will, sir,° said Jael, firmly ; “ and I look to succeed, 
God willing. I shall be in Wales tins afternoon.” 

“ Well, hut would you not be tno better yourself for one 
day’s rest?” 

“ No, sir. I’ve learned, with a sad heart, what one day 
may bring forth. After that, I’m sworn never to throw away a 
day. And, as for sitting down and thinking, ’tis the worst 
thing I can do. I do thank God that in this, my own heavy 
trouble, I’m not tied to my sad thoughts, but can get about, 
and do a little bit of good for Ha by House. Do what I will, 
’tis but giving them back one pig out of their own farrow ; lor 
we owe them all we have.” 

With this she retired to prepare for her journey, leaving 
both the gentlemen lost in . admiration of her simple virtues, 
and the clear intelligence she had shown them in few words. 

She travelled into Wales that very day, and many a burst 
of bitter grief she had all by herself in the train. 

At six p.m. she stood beforo Mrs. Little with a smiling 
countenance. Mrs. Little welcomed her with some little plea- 
sure and much surprise, 

“ Good news, madam,” said Jael. ‘‘Squire Baby has sent 
me to bring you to Rnby Hall. He wanted to come himself; 
but I would not let him.” 

“ That is good news,” said Mrs. Little, languidly. “ Now 
I shaft die at peace with my brother, at peace with all man- 
kind, I hope.” 

lfou'11 die when your time comes,” said Jael. “ Bat you 
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have got a shorter journey before you at present, aud that is to 
Baby Hall,” 

“ Raby Hall! I shall never see it again, I have no 
strength to move. I am worn out with the battle of Ufa* Stay 
with me here, and close my eyes/* 

“ Of course I shall stay with you,” said Jael, and began 
to gossip with every appearance of carelessness. 

Next morning, with infinite difficulty, she persuaded the 
poor jaundiced lady to show her Aberystwith. She took the 
tickets herself, and got her patient halfway to^ Hillsborough* 
Next day, with less difficulty, to Baby Hall. * All had been 
settled before* Edith Little was shown into her old bedroom, r 
adorned with pyramids of flowers in her honour ; and there she 
found a loving line from Guy, begging her pardon for his past 
harshness, and telling her sho was to send for him as soon as 
bho felt strong enough to meet. 

That evening, brother and sister were clasped in each 
other's arms, and wept tears of affection and regret over each 
other. 

Jael Deuce slept on a camp-bed in Mrs. Little’s room, 
which was very spacious, and watched her, and was always 
about her. Under private advice from Doctor Amboyne, she 
superintended her patient’s diet, and, by soft indomitable 
perseverance, compelled her to walk every day, and fight 
against her fatal lassitude. 

Heaven rewarded her by giving her a warm and tender 
affection for her poor patient, that did something to fill her 
own yearning and desolate heart. 

Here I must leave them both for the present, and show 
how these events affected the main characters of my story. 


CHAPTER XXXKI. 

Jtjst outside the little . seaside town of Eastbank is a house, 
which, being very old, contracts agreeably with the pretentious 
villas fashion has raised. It is roomy inside, yet outside it 
looks like a cottage : low, rambling, gabled, and picturesque* 
It stands 071 a dope just above the sea, and its front garden 
runs down almost to tho seashore. The aspect is southerly. 
The piaeid sea looks like a beautiful lake ; for, about two 
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miles out, & great tongue of land runs across, and keeps the 
tempests out. 

The cottage itself was now clothed deep witk green creepers, 
and its verandah with jessamine ; and the low white walk of 
the garden wore beautiful with vine-leaves and huge fig-leaves, 
that^ ran up them ami about them, and waved over ; them in 
tropical luxuriance. In short, the house was a vmy bower, > 
and looked the abode of bliss ; and this time last year a young 
couple had spent their honeymoon there, and left it with a 
sigh. But one place sees many minds ; and now this sweet 
placeT was the bed on which drooped the broken lily of this tale, 
Grace Garden. 

She lay in the warm air of the verandah, and turned her 
hollow eyes upon the sea ; and every day life crept slowly back 
to her young body, but not to her desolate heart. 

A brain fever cither kills or blunts : and Grace's agony 
was, blunted. Her mind was in a strange state. She was 
beginning to look two things in the face : that the man she 
loved was dead ; that the man she loved, and had nearly died 
for, had loved another as well as herself: and this last grief, 
strange to say, was the saving of her. She forgave him with 
all her heart, for he was dead ; she made excuses for him, for 
she loved him ; but, since bis whole heart had not been hers, 
her pride and modesty rebelled against dying for him, and she 
resolved to live ; she fought hard to live and gefc^ll. Finally, 
being a very woman, though a noble one, she hated Jaei 
Deuce. 

She was not alone in the world. Her danger, her illness, 
and her misery, had shown her the treasure of a father’s love. 
He had found this sweet bower for her, and here he sat for 
hours by her side, with his hand in hers, gazing on hor with 
touching anxiety and affection. Business compelled him to 
run into Hillsborough now and then ; hut he despatched it 
with feverish haBte, and came back to her ; it drove him to 
London ; but he telegraphed to her twice a day, and was 
miserable till ha got back* She saw the man of business 
turned into a man of love for her, and she felt it. u Ah, 
papa,” she said one day, “ I little thought you loved your poor 
Grace so much. You don’t love any other child but mo, do 
yon, papa ? ” and with this question she dung weeping round 
his neck. ; -fa 

a My darling child, therms nothing on eaHh l love but you, 
When shall J gap yon smile again f ** - 
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“ lu A few years, perhaps. ? God knows,” - 

# One evening — he had been in Hillsborough that day— he 
said, “ My dear, I havo soon an old friend Of yours to-day, 
Mr. Coventry. He asked very kindly after you*” 

Grace made no reply. 

** He% almost as pale as you are. He has been very ill, 
he teDs me. And really, I believe it was your illness upset nun*' 1 
“ Poor Mr, Coventry ! ” said Grace, but with a leaden air 
of indifference. 

u I hope I didn’t do wrong, but when he aak#d after yon so 
anxiously, I said, ‘Come and see for yourself.’ Oh, yon need 
not look frightened ; he is npt coming. He says yon are 
offended with him,” 

“ Not I. What is Mr, Coventry to me ? ” 

“ Well, he thinks so. Ho says he was betrayed into 
speaking ill to you of some one who, he thought, was living ; 
and now that weighs upon his conscience.” 

“ I can understand that. I am miserable, but lot mo try 
and be just ; papa, Mr. Coventry was trying to comfort mo, in 
his clumsy way ; and what he said he did not invent— ho 
heard it ; and so many people say so, that I — I — oh, papa ! 
papa I ” v • 

Mr. Carden dropped the whole subject directly. 

However, she returned to it herself, and said, listlessly, 
that Mr. Coventry, in her opinion, had shown more generosity 
thau most poople would in his case. She had no feeling 
agaiust him ; ho was of no more importance, in her eyes, than 
that stool, and ho might visit her if he pleased, but "on one 
condition, that he should forget all the past, and never pre- 
sume to speak to her of love. “ Love l Men are all incapable 
of it.” She was thinking of Henry, even while she was speak- 
ing of his rival. 

The permission, thus limited, was conveyed to Mr. Coventry 
by his friend Carden ; but he showed no hurry to take advan- 
tage of it ; and, as for Grace, she forgot sfm had given it* 

But this coolness of Coventry’s was merely apparent. Ho 
was only waiting the arrival of Patrick Laliy from Ireland, 
This Laliy was an old and confidential servant, who had served 
him formerly in many intrigues, and with whom be bad parted 
reluctantly some months ago^nd'allowed him a small pension 
for past services.' He dared not leave the villa in charge of 
any person less cfevotod to him than this Laliy* 
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Tlie naan arrived at last, received minute instructions, and 
then Mr. Coventry went to Eastbank. 

He found what seemed the ghost of Grace Carden, lying on 
the sofa, looking on the sea. 

At the sight of her he started back in dismay. 

“ What have I done ? ” 

Those strange words fell from him before he knew what he 
was saying. 

Grace heard them, but did not take tho trouble to inquire 
into their meaning. She sajd, doggedly, “I am alivo, you 
see. Nothing kills. It is wonderful : we die of a fall, of a 
blow, of swallowing a pin ; yet I am alive. But, never mind 
me ; you look unwell yourself. What is the matter ? M 

“ Can you ask me ? ” 

At this, which implied that her illness was the cause of his, 
she turned her head away from him with weariness and disgust, 
and looked at tho sea, and thought of the dead. 

Coventry sat speechless, and eyed her silent figure with 
miserable devotion. He was by her side once more, and no 
rival near. He set himself to study all her moods, and begin 
by being inoffensive to her ; in time ho might be something 
more. 

He spent four days in Eastbank, and never uttered a word 
of love ; but his soft soothing voice was ever in her ear, and 
won her attention now and then ; not often. 

When he left her, she did not ask him to come again. 

Her father did though, and told him to be patient; better 
days were in store. “ Gi'e her time,” said he, “ and a month 
or two hence, if you have tho same feeling for her you used to 
have ” 

“ I love her more than ever. I worship her ” 

“ Then you will have me ou your side, stronger than ever* 
But you must give her time.” 

And now Coventry bad an ally far more powerful than him- 
self, an ally at once zealous and judicious. Mr, Carden con- 
tented himself, at first, with praising him in general terms ; 
next he affected to laugh at him for renting the villa, merely 
to be in the place which Grace had occupied. Then Grace 
defended him. “ Don’t laugh at an honest love. Pity it. It 
is all we can do ; and the least we can do.” 

But, when he advanced farther, and began to remind bis 
daughter she had once given this gentleman hopes, and all but 
engaged herself to him, she drew back with fear ai*d repug- 
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nance, and said, (t If lie cannot forget that, pray lot him never 
come near me again.” 

44 Oh,’* said Mr. Cardeq, ** I believe he has no hopes of 
the kind ; it is of you I am thinking, not of him. It has got 
about that poor Little had a connection with some girl in 
humble life, and that he was in love with her, and you in love 
with him. That wounds a father’s pride, and makes me grateful 
to Coventry for his unshaken devotion, whilst others are sneering 
at my poor child for her innocent love.” 

Grace writhed, and the tears ran down her cheeks at this. 
44 Oh, spare the dead,” she faltered. 

Then her father kissed her, and begged her to forgive him ; 
he would avoid all these topics in future : and so he did, for 
some timo ; but what he had said rankled. 

A few days after this. Coventry came again, and did nothing 
but sootho Grace with words ; only he managed so that Grace 
should detect him looking very sad, when he was not actually 
employed in cheering her. 

She began to pity him a little, and wonder at his devotion. 

He had not been gone many hours when another visitor 
arrived quite unexpectedly, — Mr. Ruby. He came to tell her 
his own news, and warn her of the difficult game they were now 
playing at Baby Hall, that she might not thwart it inadvertently. 

Grace was much agitated, and shed tears of sympathy. 
She promised, with a sigh, to hold no communication with 
Mrs. Little. Sho thought it very hard, but sho promised. 

In the course of his narrative, Mr. Baby spoko very highly 
of Jael Dence, and of her conduct in the matter. 

To this Grace did not respond, Sho waited her oppor- 
tunity and said keenly and coldly, 44 How did sho come to bo iu 
your house ? ” 

44 Woll, that is a secret.” 

44 Can you not trust mo with a secret ? ” 

44 Oh yes,” said Baby, 44 provided you mil promise faithfully 
to tell no one.” 

Grace promised, and he then told her •that Jael Dene©, in a 
moment of desperation, had thrown hersali' into the river at the 
back of his house. 44 Poor girl 1 ” said he, 44 hor brain was not 
right at the time. Heaven keep us all from those moments of 
despair. She has got over it now, and nurses and watches my 
poor sister more like a mother watching her child than a young 
woman taking care of an old one. She is the mainspring of 
the house.” 
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At all this, Grace turned from pale to white, hut said 
nothing: aiid Baby ran on in praise of Jael, little dreaming 
what pain his words inflicted. « 1 

Whoa ho loft her she rose and walked down to the sea ; for 
her tortured spirit gave her body energy. Hitherto she found 
she had only suspected ; now she was euro. Hitherto she had 
feared Henry Little had loved Jael Donee a little; now she was 
sure he had loved her host. Jael Bence would not have 
attempted self-destruction for any man unless he loved her. 
The very act proved her claim to him more eloquently than 
words could do. Now she believed all — the anonymous letter 
-—Mr. Coventry’s report — the women’s words, who worked in 
the same factory, and could not be doceived. An$ her very 
godfather accepted Jael Deuce and her claim to sympathy: 
she was taken into his house, and set to nurse. Henry Little’s 
mother : poor Grace was slighted on all sides ; she must not 
even write to Mrs. Little, nor take part in the pious falsehood 
they were concocting together, Itaby and his Jacd Donee, 
whom everybody lovod host, — everybody except this poor faith- 
ful ill-used wretch Frederick Coventry ; and him she hated for 
loving her better than the man sho lovod had loved her. 

Tender, bat Very proud, ibis sensitive creature saw horsoH 
dethroned from her love. Jael Deuce had eclipsed her in 
every way ; had saved his life with her strong arm, had almost 
jK)rished with him ; and had fried to kill herself whon he was 
dead. She was far behind this rival in everything. Sho had 
only loved, and suffered, and nearly died. “ No, no,” she 
said to herself, u she could nut love him better than I did : 
but he loved her best ; and she humv it, and that made her 
arm strong to fight, and her heart strong to dio for him. I 
am nobody ; nothing.' 7 Then the scalding tears ran down her 
cheeks. 

But soon her yride got the upper hand, and dried her 
cheeks, and nearly* maddened her. 

She began to blush for her love, to blush for her illness. 
She rose into that state of exasperation in which persons of her 
sox do things they look hack upon with wonder, and, strange 
to say, all this without one unkind thought of him, whose faults 
she saw, but excused — he was dead. 

Sho now began to struggle visibly, and violently, against 
her deadly sorrow. She forced horsolf to take walks and rides, 
and to talk, with nothing to say. She even tried to laugh now 
and then. .She made violent efforts to be gracious an&pitiful 
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to Mr. Coventry ; and the next minute made him suffer for it, 
by treating him like a troublesome hound. 

He loved her madly, yet, .sometimes, he felt tempted to kill 
her antf ond both her torture and his own. 

Such was^ the inner life of Grace Carden for many days ; 
devoid of striking incident, yet well worthy of* study by those 
who care to pierce below the surface, and see what pusses 
in the hearts of the "unhappy, and to learn how things come 
gradually about, that sound incredible when not so traced; yet 
are natural and almost inevitable results of certain conflicting 
passions in a virgin heart. 

One day Mr. Carden telographed from London to Mr. 
Coventry at Hillsborough, that he was coming down to East* 
bank by the midday express, and would be glad to meet h|tn 
there at four o'clock. Ho also telegraphed to Grace, and said, 
“ Dinner at five.” 

Both gentlemen arrived about the samo time, a little before 
dinner. 

Soon after dinner was over, Grace observed a restlessness 
in her father’s manner, which convinced her he had something 
private to say to Mr. Coventry. Her suspicions were aroused : 
she fancied he was going to encourage Mr. Coventry to court 
her. Instantly the whole woman was in arms, and her love for 
the deceased came rushing back tenfold. She rose, soon after 
dinner, and retired to the drawing-room ; but, as mm as she 
got there, she slipped quietly into the verandah, and lay softly 
down upon her couch. The dining-room window was open, and 
with her quick ears, she could hear nearly every word. 

She soon found that all her bitterness and her preparation 
for hostilities were wasted. Her father was foiling Mr. Coven- 
try the story of Richard Martin ; only ho carried it a step 
farther than I have done. 

“ Well, sir,” said ho, “ the money had n«t been paid more 
than a month, when an insurance office down at Liverpool com- 
municated with ue. The samo game had* been played with 
them ; but, somehow, their suspicions were excited. We com- 
pared notes with them, and sot detectives to work. They 
traced Martin’s confederates, and found one of them was in 
prison, awaiting his trial for some minor offence. They worked 
on him, to toll the truth (I am afraid they compounded), and 
he let out the whole truth. Every one of those villains could 
swim like ducks, and Richard Martin like a fish. Browned f 
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net he : he had floated down to Greenwich or somewhere — the 
blackguard ; and hid himself. And what do you think the 
miscreants did next ? Bought a dead marine ; and took him 
down in a box to some low public-house by the waterside. 
They had a supper, and dressed their marine in Bichard 
Martin's clothes, and shaved its whiskers, and broke its tooth, 
and set it up in a chair, with a table before it, and a pot of 
ale, and fastened a pipe in its month ; and they kept toasting 
this ghastly corpse as the thing that was to make all their 
fortunes.” — At this grotesque and horrible picture, a sigh of 
horror was uttered in the verandah. Mr. Carden, occupied 
with his narrative, did not hear it, but Coventry did. “ Then, 
when it was pitch dark, they staggered down tp the water with 
it, and planted it in the weeds. And, mark the cunning ! 
when they had gono through their farce of recognizing it pub- 
licly for Bichard Martin, they bribed a churchwarden and 
buried it under our vciy novses : it was all done in a way to 
take in the very devil. There’s no Richard Martin ; there 
nevor was a Richard Martin ; there never will be ; all this was 
contrived and execute! by a swindler well known to the police, 
only they can’t catch him ; he is hero, and there, and every- 
where ; they call him ‘ Shifty Dick.’ He ‘and his myrmidons 
have bled the 4 Gosshawk * to the tune of nine hundred pounds.” 
Ho drew his breath, and proceeded more calmly. “ However, 
a lesson of this kind is never thrown away upon a public man : 
and it has given mo some very ennous ideas about another 
matter. You know what I mean.” 

Coventry stared, and looked quite taken aback by this 
sudden turn. 

However he stammered out, “ I suppose you mean, — but, 

really, 1 can’t imagine what similarity ” he paused, and, 

inadvertently, his eye glanced uneasily towards the verandah. 

“Oh,” said Mr. Garden, “these diabolical frauds are not 
done upon one pattern, ur, of course, there would soon bo an 
end of their success. But, come now, what proof have wo got 
that what they found in the river at Hillsborough was the 
remains of Henry Little ? " 

“ I don’t know, I am sure. But nobody seems to doubt 
it. The situation, tho clothes, tho ring — so many coinci- 
dences.” 

“That is all very well, if thero were no rogues in the 
world/ But there are ; and I know it to my cost. The 
1 Gosshawk * has just lost nine hundred pounds by net bus- 
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pecting. It shall not lose five thousand by the same weakness ; 
I'll take care of that. 1 ’ 

He pused a moment, and then proceeded to argue the 
matter : — 

“ The very idea of an imposture has never occurred to any- 
body— in Little’s case : it did not occur to me, until this busi- 
ness of Shifty Dick enlightened me. But, come now, just 
admit the idea of imposture into that honest, unsuspicious 
mind of yours, and you’ll find the whole thing wears a very 
doubtful appearance directly. A common workman — he was 
no more at the time — -insures his life, for how much ? three 
hundred pounds ? no ; five thousand. WithiU one year after 
that he disappears, under cover of an explosion. Some weeks 
afterwards — about as many as tho Martin swindle — there is 
found in the river a fragment of humanity ; an am, and a 
hand, and a piece of a human trunk ; but no face, mind you : 
arms aro pretty much alike, faces differ. The fragment is 
clad in brown tweed, and Little wore brown tweed ; that is all 
very well ; but tho marine was found dressed from head to foot 
in 81)i% Dick’s very clothes. But let us go on. There was 
u plain gold ring found on the hand in Hillsborough river, and 
my poor daughter had given Little a plain gold ring. But 
what was there to hinder an impostor from buying some 
pauper’s body, and putting a plain gold ring on the hand f 
Why, paupers’ bodies are constantly sold, and the funeral ser- 
vice gabbled over a coffin lull of stones. If I had paper and 
ink here, and could put Little’s case and Martin’s in two 
columns, 1 should soon show you that Martin and his gang 
faced and overcame more aud greater difficulties in the way of 
imposture than any that have been overcome in Little’s case. 
The Martin gang dealt with the face ; here, that is shirked. 
The Martin gang planted a body, not a fragment. Does it not 
strike you as very odd that the t rest of Henry Little is not to 
bo found ? It may be all right ; but, of the two, I incline to 
think it is a plant, and that some person, calling himself the 
heir or assign of Little, will soon apply to the * Gosshawk ’ for 
five thousand pounds. Well, let hua. . I shall look on that 
person as the agent of a living man, not the licir of a dead ono; 
and I shall tell him I don’t believe in arms, and shoulders, and 
tweed suits, and plain gold rings — (why, wedding-rings aro tho 
very things conjurors take from the public at random to play 
hanj^y^anky with ; they are so like one another). I shall 
dermind STffbe the man’s face ; and tho mother who boro him 
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must identify that face, before I will pay one shilling; ,to his 
heirs or assigns. l am Waiting to sea who will come forward 
and claim. Nobody moves ; and that is curious. Wfeli, when 
they do, I shall be ready for them. You look pale!, bui no 
wonder : it is really no subject for an after-dinner conversation/* 

Coventry was pale indeed, and his mind all in a whirl as to 
what he should say; for Mr. Carden*B sagacity terrified him, 
and the worst of it was he felt sure that Grace Carden heard 
eveiy word. 

At last, however, his natural cunning came to his aid, and 
he made a very artful speech, directed principally to his unseen 
hearer- 

“Mr. Carden,” said he, M this seems to me Very shrewd; 
but surely it fails in one respoct : you leave the man’s cha- 
racter out of the account. Mr. Little came between me and 
one I lovo, and inflicted great misery on me ; but I will tiy 
and be just tp him. I don’t believe be was an impostor of that 
kind. He was false in love ; ho had been reared amongst 
workmen, and everybody says he loved a working-girl more 
than he did your daughter ; but as for his cheating you, or any , 
other person out of five thousand pounds, I can’t believe it. 
They all say he was as honest a man, in money matters, as 
ever breathed.” 

“ You judge him by yourself. Besides, men begin by 

deceiving women, but they go on to Why, Grace, my poor 

child Good heavens 1 have you ? ” 

Grace was leaning against the open window, ghastly and 
terrible. 

“ Yes,” said she haughtily, “ I have been guilty of tho 
meanness of listening : and 1 suffer for it. It is but oho pang 
more to a broken heart. Mr. Coventry, you are just, you are 
generous ; anil will try and reward you for those words. No, 
papa, no impostor, but a man lore tried, sore tempted. If he 
is alive, we shall soon know.” * * 

“How?” 

“ He will write — to Jael Dcnce” 

Having uttered this- strange speech she rushed away with 
a wild .cry of agony, and nobody saw her face again that night. 

She id not come downstairs next day. Mr. Carden went 
up to her. He stayed with her an hour, and came down 
looking much dejected ; he asked Mr. Coventry to take a turn 
in the, garden with him. When they were alone, he said 
gravely, H Mr. Coventry, that unfortunate conversation ,of ouns 
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has quite upset my poor gill. She tells me now she will not 
believe he is dead until months and months have passed with- 
out his writing to Jael Deuce.” 

“ Well but, Sir,” said Coventry, u could you not convince 
her?” 

“ How can I, when I am myself convinced he is alive, and 
will give us a great deal of trouble yet ; for it is clear tom# 
the poor girl loves him more than she knows ? - Look We, 
Coventry, there’s no man I so desire for a son-in-law as your- 
self; you have shown a patience, a fidelity but as a just 
man, and a man of honour, I must now advise you. to give tip 
all thoughts of her. You are not doing yourself justice ; she 
will never marry you, while that man is alive and unmarried. 
I am provoked with her ; she will not leave her room; while 
you are in the house. Shall I tell you what she said? *1 
respect him, I admire him, but I can’t bear the sight of him 
now.’ That is all because I let out last night, that I thought 
Little was alive. I told her, alive or not, he was dead to her.” 

“ And what did she say to that ? ” 

“ Not a word. She wrung her hands and burst out crying 
terribly. Ah ! my friend, may you never know what it is to 
be a father, and see your child wring her hands, and cry her 
heart out, as I have seen mine.” 

His own tears flowed, and his voice was choked. He 
faltered out, “ We are two miserable creatures ; forgive us, 
and leave us to our fate.” 

Coventry rose, sick at heart, and said, 44 Tell her I will not 
intrude upon her.” 

He telegraphed to Lally, and went back to Hillsborough as 
miserable as those he left behind ; but with this difference, he 
deserved his misery, deserved it richly. # 

« 

Ere he had been two days in Hillsborough a telegram came 
from him to Mr* Carden, — 

44 lie lAttJe . Important discovery . Pray come here at once*" 

Mr. Carden had the prudence to withhold from Grace the 
nature of this communication. He merely told her, business 
called him suddenly to Hillsborough. Ho started by the next 
train, and found Miv-Coventry waiting for him at “ Woodbine 
Villa,” with strange news : it was not conjecture, nor a matter 
of deduction, but a piece of undeniable evidence; and it 
knocked both Mr. Carden’s theory and his daughter’s to atoms, 
at one tuow. 
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CHAPTER XiXVIIL 

Meantime the history of Baby House was the history of what 
French dramatists call u a pious lie.” 

Its indirect effect in keeping Grace Garden apart both from 
Mrs. Little and Jael Donee was unforeseen and disastrous ; its 
immediate and direct effect on Mrs. Little was encouraging to 
those concerned : what with the reconciliation to her brother, 
the return to native air and beloved scenes, the tenderness 
and firmness of Jael Denee, and the conviction that her sou 
was safe but of the clutches of the dreaded unions, she picked 
up flesh and colour and spirit weekly. 

By-and-by she turned round upon Jael Dence, and the 
nurse became the pupil. Mrs. Little taught her grammar, 
pronunciation, daneing, carriage and deportment. Jael could 
already sing from notes ; Mrs. Little taught her to accompany 
herself on the pianoforte. The teacher was so vigilant, nnd 
the pupil so apt and attentive, that surprising progress was 
made. To be sure they were together night and day. 

This labour of love occupied Mrs. Little’s mind agreeably, 
and, as the pupil was equally resolute in making the teacher 
walk, or ride on horseback with her every day, the hours 
glided swiftly, and, to Mrs. Little, pleasantly. 

Her brother rather avoided her, Iv order of Jael Denco ; 
but so many probable reasons were given for his ahsonces, that 
she suspectod nothing. Only she said one day, “ What a 
gad-about he is now. This comes of not marrying. We must 
find him a wife.’ 

When lie was at home they breakfasted together, all three, 
and then Mrs, Little sometimes spoke of Henry, and so hope- 
fully and cheerfully, that a great qualm ran through her 
hearers, and liaby, who could not command his features so 
well as Jael could, looked gloomy, and sometimes retired behind 
his newspaper. 

Mrs. little observed this one day and pointed it out to 
Jael. “ Oh,”, said Jael, “take no notice. You know ho 
wanted Mr. Henry to stay quietly here and be his heir.” 

■ “ And so did I. B ut his very name &>cms to •” 

“ He likes him well for all that, ma’am ; only he won't 
own it yet. You know what Squire is.” 

u The Squire you should say, dear. But ‘ Mr. Baby ’ ia 
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better stiH. As a rule, avoid all small titles : the Doctor, the 
Squire, the Baronet, the Mayor.’ * 

Jael seized this handle and, by putting questions to her 
teacher, got her away from the dangerous topic. 

Ever on the watch, and occupied in many ways with 
Mrs. little, Jael began to recover resignation; but this could 
not bo without an occasional paroxysm of grief. 

These she managed to hide from Mrs. Little. 

But one day that lady surprised her crying. She stood 
and looked at her a moment, then sat down quietly beside her 
and took her hand. Jael started and feared d&covery. 

“My child,” said Mrs. Little, “ if you have lost a father 
you have gained a mother; and then, as to your sister, why 
my Henry is gone to the very same country; yet, you see, I 
do not give way to sorrow. As soon as he writes, I will beg 
him to make inquiries for Patty, anti send them home if they 
are not doing well.” Then Mrs. Little kissed Jael, and coaxed 
hor and rocked with her, and Jael’s tears began to flow, no 
longer for her own great grief, but for this mother, who was 
innocently consoling her, unconscious of the blow that must 
one day fall upon herself. 

So matters went on pretty smoothly ; only one morning, 
speaking of Henry, Mrs. Little surprised a look of secret in- 
telligence between her brother and Jael Dence. She made no 
remark at the time, but she puzzled in secret over it, and 
began at last to watch the pair. 

She asked Raby at dinner one day, when she might hojm 
to hoar from Henry. 

“I don’t know,” said he, and looked at Jael Denee, like a 
person watching for orders. 

Mrs. Little observed this, and turned keenly round to Jael. 

“Oh,” said Jael, “the Doctor — I beg pardon, Doctor 
Amboyne — can tell you that better than I can. It is a long 
way to Australia.” 

“ How you send me from one to another,” said Mrs, Little, 
speaking very slowly. 

They made no reply to that, and Mrs. Little said nt moro. 
But she pondored all this. She wrote to Doctor Amboyne, 
and asked him why no letter had come from Henry. 

Doctor Amboyrfe wrote back that, even if he had gone in a 
steamboat, there was hardly time for a letter to come back ; but 
he had gone in a sailing vessel. “ G-ive him three months and a 
half to get thore, and two months for his letters to come back/* 
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, In this sameletterhe ioldber hewasglad to hear she ms 
renewing her youth like m eagle, butreminded her it would 
entail some consequences more agreeable to him than to her. 
She laid down the letter with a blush and fell into a reverie* 
Doctor Amboyne followed up this letter with a visit or two, 
and urged her to keep her promise and many him* 

"Bhe had no excuse for declining ; but die procrastinated ; 
she did not like to marry without consulting Henry, or, at 
feast, telling him by letter. r 

And whilst she was thus temporizing, events took place at 
Easfcbank which ended by rudely disturbing the pious falsehood 
at Baby Hall. 

That sequence of events began with the interview between 
Mr. Carden and Mr. Coventry at “ Woodbine Villa.” 

41 Little had made a will. My Own solicitor drew it, and 
holds it at this moment.” This was the intelligence Coventry 
had to communicate. 

44 Very well ; then now I shall know who is coming to the 
* Oosshawk ’ for the five thousand pounds. That will bo the 
next act of the comedy, you will see.” 

“ Wait a moment. Ho leaves to Mrs, Little his own 
Reversion to a sum of nineteen hundred pounds ; in which she 
has already the life-interest : he gives a hundred pounds to his 
sweetheart Hence : all the rest of his estate, in possession, or 
expectation, he bequeaths tb — —Miss Carden.” 

w Good heavens 1 — Why then ” Mr. Carden could. 

say no more, for astonishment. 

14 So,” said Coventry, . 44 if he is alive, she is the con- 
federate who is to profit by the fraud ; those five thousand 
pounds belong to her at this moment.” 

44 Are you sure f Who is your authority ? ” 

“ A communicative clerk, who happens to be the son of a 
tenant of mine. The solicitor himself, I believe, chooses ip 
doubt his client's decease. It is at his private request that 
horrible object is refused Christian burial*" 

44 On what grounds, pray ? ” 

“ Legal grounds, t suppose ; the man did/not die regularly, 
and according to precedent. He omitted to provide himself 
with two witnesses previously to being blown up. In a case of 
this kind we may safely put an old-fashioned,attomey’s opinion 
out of the question. What do you think ? That is all I care 
toknof*" 

14 X don’t know what to think now. But I foresee one 
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things I shall be |>Iaeed,1n raiter ca. jw}cpftei position. I 
ought to defend tho ( Gosshawk ; ’ hut 1 am riot gping to mb 
my owndaugbto of five thousand potiods/if it heioxigs to hot 
honestly." : r 

“ Will you permit me to advise you ? " 

“ Certainly, I shall be veiy much obliged; for I 
don't see my way." ; , . , 

" Well, then, I think you ought to look into the matter 
carefully, but without prejudice. * 1 have made some inquiries 
myself; I went down to the works, and begged the workmen* 
who knew Little, to examine the remains, another* come hese 
and tell us their roal opinion." 

“ Oh, to my mind, it all depends on the will. If that 
answers the description you give— Hum j" 

Next morning they breakfasted together, and, during break- 
fast, two workmen called, and, at Coventry's request, were 
ushered into the room. They came to say they knew Mr. Little 
well, and felt sure that was his dead hand they had seen at the 
Town Hall. Coventry cross-examined them severely, but they 
stuck to their conviction ; and this will hardly surprise the 
reader when I tell him the workmen in question were Colo and 
another, s uborned by Coventry himself, to go through this 
performance. 

Mr. Carden received tho testimony readily, for the best of 
all reasons — he wanted to believe it. 

* Bnt, when they were gone, he recurred to the difficulty of 
his position. Director of the “ Gosshawk," and father to a 
young lady who had a claim of five thousand pounds on it, 
and that claim debateable, though, to his own mind, no longer 
doubtful. 

Now Mr. Coventry had a great advantage over Mr. Carden 
here : he had studied this very situation profoundly for several 
hours ; and at last had soon how much might be done with it 
He began by artfully complimenting Mr, Carden on his 
delicacy, but said Miss Carden must not be a loser, by it. 
“ Convince her, on other grounds, that the man is dead,; 
encourage her to reward my devotion with her hand, and I will 
rolieve you of everything disagreeable. Let ns settle on 
Miss Garden, for her separate use, the five thousand pounds, 
and anything else^rivable from Mr. Little's estate ; but we 
must also settle my farm of Hindhope j for it shall never be 
said she took as much from that man as she did from me, 
WeU, m due course I apply to the # Gosshawk’ for my wife’s 
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money. I am not bound to tell your Company it is not mine 
but hers : that is between you and me. But you really ought 
to write to London at once and witif&raw the charge of fraud ; 
you owe that piece of justice to Miss Carden, and to the 
memory of the deceased.” 

“That is true ; and it will pave the way for the demand 
you propose to make on Mrs. Coventry’s behalf. Well, you 
legally are a true friend, as well as a true lover.” 

la short, he went back to Hillsborough resolved to marry 
his daughter to Coventry as soon as possible. Still following 
that gentleman’s instructions, he withheld from Grace that 
Little had made a will in her favour. Ho knew her to be quite 
capable of refusing to touch a farthing of it, or to act as 
executrix. But he told her the workmen had identified the 
remains, and that other circumstances had also convinced him 
he had been unjust to a deceased person, which ho regretted. 

When her father thus retracted his own words, away went 
Grace’s last faint hope that Henry lived ; and now she must 
die for him, or live for others. 

She thought of Jael Dence, and chose the latter. 

Another burst or two of agony, and then her great aim and 
study appeared to be to forget herself altogether. She was full 
of attention for her father, and, whenever Mr. Coventry caine, 
she laboured to reward him with kind words, and even with 
smiles; but they were sad ones. 

As for Covoniry, he saw, with secret exultation, that she 
was now too languid and hopeless to resist the joint efforts of 
her father and himself, and that, some day or other, she must 
fall lifeless into his arms. 

He said to himself, “ It is only a question of time.” 

He was now oftener at the villa than at Hillsborough, and, 
with remarkable self-denial, adhered steadily to the line of 
soothing and unobtrusive devotion. 

One morning a f breakfast the post brought him a large 
envelope from Hillsborough, He examined it, and found a 
capital “ L ” in tho cprner of the envelope, which " L ” was 
written by his man Laily, in compliance with secret instructions 
from his master. 

Coventry instantly put the envelope into his pocket, and 
his hand began to shake so that he could H&'dly hold his cup 
to his lips. His agitation, however, was not noticed. 

Directly after breakfast he strolled, with affected composure, 
into the garden, and sat down in a bower where he was safe 
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from surprise, as the (angled leaves were not so thick hut he 
could peep through them. 

He undid his enclosure, and found three letters : ' two were 
of no importance ; the third bore a foreign postmark, and was 
addressed to Miss Carden in a handwriting, which he recog- 
nized at a glance as Henry Little’s. 

But, as this was not the first letter from Henry to Grace, 
which he had intercepted and read, perhaps I had better begin 
by saying a few words about the first. 

Well, then, the letters with which Coventry swam the river 
on the night of the explosion were six, viz. to Mr. Bolt, to 
Doctor Amboyne, to Mr. Bayne, to Joel Donee, to Mrs. Little, 
and to Grace Carden. The letter to Grace Carden was short, 
but touching, full of devotion, hope, resolution, and grief at 
parting. Ho told her he had come to take leave that afternoon, 
but she had been out, luckily ; for he felt he ought to go, and 
must go, but how could ho look at her and then leave her ? 
This was the general purport, and expressed with such anguish 
and fortitude as might have melted a heart of marble. 

The reader may have observed that, upon his rival’s dis- 
appearance, Coventry was no happier. This letter was the 
secret cause. First, it showed him his rival was alive, and he 
had wasted a crime ; secondly, it struck him with remorse, yet 
not with penitence; and to bo full of remorse, yet empty of 
that true penitence which confesses or undoes the wrong, this 
is to be miserable. 

But, as Time rolled on, bringing the various events I have 
related, but no news of Little, Coventry began to think that 
young man must really have come to some untimely end. 

From this pleasant dream he was now awakened by this 
second intercepted letter. It ran thus : — 

** My own dear Love,— “ Boston, U. S., dune 20th, 

u It is now nine weeks since I left England, and this will 
bo a fortnight more getting to you ; that is a lopg-time for you 
to be without news from me, and I sadly fear I have caused 
you great anxiety. Dearest, it all happened thus. Our train 
was delayed by an accident, and I reached Liverpool just in 
time to see the steiyn-packet move down the Mersey. My first 
impulse, of course, was to go back to Hillsborough ; but a 
seaman, who saw my vexation, told me a fast schooner was on 
the point of sailing for Boston, TJ. S, My*heart told me if I 
went back to Hillsborough, I should never make the start 
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again, I summoned all my manhood to do the right, thing for 
ns both; and X?g*t into tho schooner, heaven Knows how : 
and, when I got there, I hid my face for ever bo mauyhours, 
till, by the pitching and tossing, I knew 'that I was at sea. 
Then I began to cry and blubber. I couldn’t hold it any 
longer. 

u At such a time a kind word keeps the heart from 
tweaking altogether ; and I got some comfort from an old 
gentleman, a native of Boston : a grave old man he was, and 
pretty reserved with all the rest ; but, seeing me in the depths 
of misery, he talked to me like a father, and I told him all my 
own history, and a little about you too — at least, how I loved 
you, arid why I had left England with a heavy heart. 

“ Wo had a very long passage, not downright tempestuous, 
but contrary winds, and a stiff gale or two. Instead of twenty 
days, as they promised, we were six weeks at sea, and what 
with all the fighting and the threats — I had another letter 
signed with a coffin just before I left that beautiful town — and 
the irritation at losing so much time on the ocean, it all 
brought on a fever, and I have no recollection of leaving tho 
boat. When I came to myself, I was in a house near 
Boston, belonging to the old gentleman I spoke of. He and 
his nieces nursed mo, and now I -am as well as over, only 
father weak. 

“Mr. Ironside, that is his name, but it should be Mr. 
Goldhearfc, if I had the christening of him, ho has been my 
good Samaritan. Deal* Grace, please pray for him and his 
family every night. He tells me he comes of the pilgrim 
fathers, so ho is bound to feel for pilgrims and wanderers from 
home. Well, he has been in patents a little, and, before I 
lost my little wits with the fever, he and I had many a talk. 
So now he is sketching out a plan of operation for mo ; and I 
shall have to travel many a hundred miles in this vast country. 
But they won’t let me move till 1 am a little stronger, be and 
his nieces. If he is gold, they are pearls. 

“ Dearest, it has taken me two days to write this ; but I 
am very happy and hopeful, and do not regret coming. I am 
sure it was the right thing for us both. 

** Please say something kind for me to the good doctor, 
and tell him I have got over this one troubjfe^lready. 

M Dearest, I agreed to take so much a year from Bolt, and 
he must fight the trades alone; such a life is not worth" 
having; Bayne won’t wrong me of a shilling; wbata$r he 
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makes, over hissal^ry and the , men's w^e% there it, will be 
forme, when! come tome; go I write faja one at Hills- 
borough bat y on ; indeed yea are my all in this world ; I 
travel, and, fight, and work* and breathe,, and Jive for you, my 
own beloved, and if any harm came to you, I wouldn't care to 
live another moment.’* 

At this point in the letter, the reader stopped, and some- 
thing cold seemed to pass all through his frame* Ii struck 
him that all good men would pity the writer of this letter, , and 
abhor hiin who kept it from that pale, heart-broken girl 
inside the cottage. 

He sat freezing, with the letter in his hand, and’ began to 
doubt whether he could wade any deeper in crime. 

After a minute or two he raised his head, and wag about to 
finish reading the letter. 

But, in the meantime, Grace Carden had resumed her 
accustomed place in the verandah. She lay upon the couch, 
and her pale face, and hollow, but still beautiful eyes, were 
turned seaward. Out of those great sad eyes, the sad soul 
looked across the waste of wators, — gazed, and searched, and 
pined in vain. Oh, it was a look to make angels weep, and 
hover close over her head with restless, loving pinions, longing 
to shadow, caress, and heal her. 

Coventry, with Henry little's tetter in his hand, peered 
through the leaves, and saw the woman lie loved fix this look 
of despair upon the sea, — despair, of which he was the sole 
cause, and could dispel it with a gesture. 

u And this brings me back to what is my only great 
trouble now. I told you, in the letter I left behind me, you 
would hear from me in a month at farthest. It will be not a 
month but eleven weeks. Good heavens ! when I think what 
anxiety you may have suffered on my account ! You know I 
am a pupil of the good Doctor, and so I put myself in your 
place, and I say to myself, 1 If my Grace had promised to 
write in a month, and eleven, weeks had passed without a 
word, what would my feelings be ? ' Why, I think I should 
go mad ; I should make sure you were ill ; I should fear you 
were dead ; I should fancy every terrible thing; bn earth, 
except that you vfere false to your poor Henry. That I should 
never fear j I judge you by myself. Fly steamboat with this 
letter to my love, and set her mind at ease. Fly back with a 
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precious word *rom her dear hand, and, with that in my 
Dosom, nothing will ever daunt me. 

c< God bless you I Angel of my life, darling of my heart, 
star pn which ail my hopes are fixed l Oh, what miserable 
bad tools words are! When I look at them, and compare 
them with how I love yon, I seem to be writing that I love you 
no more than other people love. What I feel is so much 
greater than words. 

** Must I say farewell ? Even on paper, it is like tearing 
myself away from heaven again. But that was to be : and now 
this is to be. Good-by, my own beloved. 

“ Yours till death, 

“Henby.” 

Coventry read this, sontenoe by sentence, still looking np, 
noarly every sentence, at her, to whom it was addressed. 

The letter pleaded on his knoe, the pale face pleaded a few 
yards off; he sat between the two bleeding lovers, their solo 
barrier and bane. 

His heart began to fail him. The mountain of crime 
looked high. Now remorse stung him deeper than ever; 
jealousy spurred him harder than ever ; a storm arose within 
his breast, a tempest of conflicting passion, as grand and wild 
as ever distracted the heart ; as grand and wild as any poet 
has ever tried to describe, and, half succeeding, won immortal 
fame. 

“ See what I can do ! ” whispored conscience. “ With one 
bound I can give her the letter, and bring the colour back to 
that cheek and joy to that heart. She will adore me for it, she 
will be my true and tender friend till death. She will weep 
upon my neck and bless mo.” 

“ Ay,” whispered" jealousy, “ and then she will many 
Henry Little.” 

And am I sure to succeed if I persist in crime ? Deserve 
her hatred, »nd contempt, and is it certain they will not both 
fall on me?” 

“ The fault hegafi with them. He supplanted me — she 
jilted me. I hate him — I love her. I can’t give her up now ; 
I have gono too far. What is intercepting a letter ? I have 
been too near murder to stop at that.” N* 

u But her pale face ! her pale face ! ” 

44 Once married, supplant him as he has supplanted you. 
Away to Italy with her. Fresh scenes— constant ioje — the 
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Joys o£ wedlock I What will this Henry Little be to her then ^ 
— a dream.” , 

“Eternal punishment > if it "is not a fable, who has ever 
earned it better than I am earning it if I go on ? ” 

“ It is a fable ; it mast be. Philosophers always said so, 
and now even divines have given it up.” 

“ Her pale face ! her pale face I Never mind him , look $t 
he). What sort oflove is this that shows no pityl s Oh, my 
poor girl, don’t look so sad — so pale 1 What shall I do 9 
Would to God I had never been born, to torture myself 
and her.” 

His good angel fought hard for him that day ; fought and 
struggled and hoped, until the miserable man, tom this way 
and that, ended the struggle with a blasphemous yell by tearing 
the letter to atoms. 

That fatal act turned the scale. 

The next moment he wished ho had not done it. 

But it was too lato. He could not go to her with the frag- 
ments. She would see he had intercepted it purposely. 

Well, all the better. It was decided. He would not look 
at her face any more. He could not bear i|. 

He rushed away from the bower and" made for the seaside; 
but ho Boon returned another way, gained his own room, and 
there burnt the fragments of the letter to ashes. 

But, though he was impenitent, remorse was not subdued. 
He could not look Grace Carden in the face now. So ho sent 
word he must go back to Hillsborough directly. 

He packed his bag and went downstairs with it. 

On the last landing he met Grace Carden. She startod a 
little. 

“ What ! going away ? ” 

“ Yes, Miss Carden.” 

<l No bad news, I hope,” said she, kindly. 

The kindly tono coming from her, to whom ho bad shown 
no mercy, went through that obdurate heart. ^ 

44 No — no,” he faltered ; “ but the 'sight of your unhappi- 
ness Let me go. I am a miserable man.” 

And with this he actually burst outcrying and ran past her. 

Grace told her father, and asked him to find out what was 
the matter witl^fr. Coventry. 

Mr. Carden followed Coventry to the station, and Coventry, 
who had now recovered his self-possession and his cunning, 
told him that for some time Miss Carden had worn a cbeerihl 
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air, which had given hiip hopes ; hut this morning, watching 
her Trom a bower in the garden, he had seen such misery in her 
face that it had quite upset him ; r andhe was going away to 
try and recover that composure, without which he felt he would 
he no use to her in any way. 

This tale Carden brought back to his daughter and she was 
touched by it. ** Poor Mr. Coventry/’ said she. “ Why does 
he waste so much love on me ? ” 

Her father, finding her thus softened, pleaded hard for his 
friend, and reminded Grace that she had not used him well. 
She admitted that at once, and went so far as to say that she 
felt bound never to marry any one but Mr. Coventry, unless 
time should cure him, as she hoped it would, of his unfortunate 
attachment. 

From this concession Mr. Carden urged her daily to another, 
viz. that Mr. Coventry might be permitted to try and win her 
affection. 

Her answer was, “ He had much better content himself 
with what I can and do give him : my esteem and gratitude 
and sincere pity.” 

Mr. Carden, howeyer, persisted, and the deep affection he 
had sliown his daughter gave him great power. It was two 
against one : and the two prevailed. 

Mr. Coventry began to spend his whole time at Eastbank 
Cottage. 

He followed Grace about with a devotion to which no female 
heart could be entirely insensible ; and, at last, she got used to 
him, and rather liked to have him about her. He broke her 
solitude as a dog does, and be fetched and carried for her, and 
talked when she was inclined to listen, and was silent when he 
saw his voice jarred upon her bereaved heart. 

Without her father, matters might have gone on bo for 
years : but Mr. Carden had now so many motives for marrying 
his daughter to Coventry, that he used all his judgment and all 
Ms influence He worked on his daughter’s pride, her affec- 
tion, her sense of honour, and her sense of duty. 

She struggled, she sighed, she wept; but, by little and 
little, she submitted. And, since three months more passed 
with no striking event, I will deviate from iuj usual custom and 
speak a little of what passed in her mind. ^ 

First of all, then, she was so completely deceived by 
appearances, that she believed the exact opposite of the truth 
in each particular. To her not only did black seem White, but 
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white black. Her dead lover had given lie? but half his heikt; 
Her living lover was the soul of honour and true devotion, ft 
was #er duty, though not her pleasure, to try andlove him ; to 
marry him would be a good and self-denying, action* 

And what could she lose by rt ? Her owuchance of happi- 
ness was gone* Ail she could hope for hereafter was .tlie gentle , 
satisfaction that arises from making others happy* She had" 
but a choice of evils: never to marry at all, or to marry 
Frederick Coventry* * 

Thus far she was conscious of her own feelings, and could, 
perhaps, have put them into words ; but here she drifted out of 
her depth. 

Nature implants in women a genuine love of offspring that 
governs them unconsciously. It governs the unconscious 
child ; it governs the half- conscious mother who comes home 
from the toyshop with a waxen child for her girl, and a drum 
for her boy. 

Men desire offspring — when they desire it at all — from 
vanity alone. Women desire it from pure love of it. 

This instinct had probably its share in withholding Grace 
from making np her mind never to marry ; N mid so operated 
negatively, though not positively, in Coventry's favour* 

And so, by degrees and in course of time, after saying 
“ no ” a dozen times, she said “ yes " once in a moment of 
utter lassitude, and afterwards she cried and wished to with- 
draw her consent, but they were two to one, and had right on 
their side she thought. 

They got her to say she would marry him some day or 
other. 

Coventry intercepted several letters, but he took care not 
to read them with Grace’s sad face in sight. He would not 
give conscience such a power to torment him. The earlier 
letters gave him a cruel satisfaction. They were written each 
from a different city in the United States, and al^onded to 
show that the writer had a year or two tn f travel yet, before he 
could hop© to return home in triumph and marry his Grace. 

In all these letters she was requested to send her answers 
to New York, (and, now I think of it, there was a postscript to 
that effect in the wjry letter I have given in extenso.) 

But at last Came a letter that disturbed this delightful 
dream. It was written from the western extremity of the 
States, but the writer was in high spirits ; he had sold bin 
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patents in’ two great cities^ and had established them in two 
more on a royalty ; he had also met with an unexpected 'piece 
of good fortune ; his railway clip had been, appreciated, a man 
of large capital and enterprise had taken it" up with spirit, and 
was about to purchase the American and Canadian right for a 
large sum down and a percentage. As soon as this contract 
should be signed he should come home and claim Mr. Carden's 
promise. He complained a littlo that he got no letters, but 
concluded tho post-jjllice authorities were in fault, for he had 
written to New York to have them forwarded ; however, ho 
should soon bo in that city and revel in them. 

This troubled Coventry, and drove him to extremities. Ho 
went on his knees to Graco, and implored her to namo tho 
day. 

She drew back with horror and repugnance ; said, with a 
burst of tears, she was a widow, and would not marry till a 

deceut time had elapsed since ; then, with sudden dogged - 

ness, “ I will never marry at all.” 

And so she left him to repent his precipitation. 

Ho was at his wit's cud, and could do nothing but look un- 
happy, and temporize, and hope the wind might change. 

The wind did not change, and he passed a week or two of 
outward sorrow, but inward rage. 

Ho fell ill, and Mr. Carden pitied him openly. 

Grace maintained a sullen silence. 

One day, as ho wrb in bed, an envelope was brought him, 
with a large “L.” Ho opened it slowly, fearing tho worst. 

The letter was full of love, and joy, and triumph, that 
made <he reader’s heart faint within him, till he came to this 
sentence; : - 

“ The gentleman who treats with me for the railway clip, 
makes it an express stipulation that I shall spend a month in 
his works at Chicago, superintending the forging and perfecting 
of the clip. As he' intends to bo there himself, and to buy it 
out and outrif it answers his expectations, I shall certainly go, 
and wear a smith's apron once more for your sake. He is 
even half inclined to go into another of my projects — tho 
forging of large axes by machinery. It was tried at Hills- 
borough two years ago, but tho Union sent a bullet through 
the manufacturer’s hat, and ho dropped it ” 

The letter, from which I give this extract, was a reprieve. 
He had five or six weeks before him still. 
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9pon after this, his faithful ally, MriCarden, worked on 
Grace's pity ; and, as Coventry never complained, nor irritated 
her in any way, she softened to him. Then all the battery 
of imploring looks was brought to bear on her by Coventry, 
and of kind admonition and entreaty by heMather ; and so, 
between them, they gently thrust her down the slope. 

“ Stop ail their tongues,” said Mr. Carden. ** Come hack 
to Hillsborough a wife. I gave up my choice to yours once. 
Now give me my way. I am touched to the heart by this 
young man’s devotion : he invites me to live with him when 
you are married. What other young fellow w&ld show me so 
much mercy ? ” 

“ Does he ? ” Baid Grace. “ I will try and reward him for 
that, and for speaking well of one who could not defend himself. 
But give me a little time.” 

Mr. Carden conveyed this to Coventry with delight, and 
told him he should only have another month or so to wait. 
Coventry received this at first with unmixed exultation, but by 
and by he began to feol superstitious. Matters were now 
drawing to such a point that Little might very well arrive 
before the wedding-day, and just before it. Perhaps heaven 
had that punishment in store for him ; the cup was to bo in 
his very grasp, and thon struck out of it. 

Only a question of time ! But what is every race ? The 
space between winner and loser strikes the senses more ob- 
viously ; but the race is just as much a question of time as 
of space. Buridan runs second for the Derby, defeated by a 
length. But give Buridan a start of one second, and he shall 
beat the winner — by two lengths. 

Little now wrote from Chicago that everything was going 
on favourably, and he believed it would end in a sale of the 
patent clip in the United States and Canada for 50,000 
dollars, but no royalty. 

This letter was much shorter than an/ of the others ; and, 
from that alone, his guilty roader could see the writer 
intended to follow it in person almost 'immediately. 

Coventry began almost to watch the sun in Lis course. 
When it was morning he wished it was evening, and when it 
was evening he wished it was morning. 

Sometimes h^f half wondered to see how calmly the sun rose 
and set, and Nature pursued her course, whilst he writhed in 
the agony of suspense, and would gladly have given a year out 
of his life for a day. 


D D 
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At last, by $&$*&'* influeoce r thc wedding-day was 
fixed* , But sood after this great triumph come, another inter- 
cepted letter. He went to Mb rooms and Jus hands trembled 
violently as h\npeaed it. , v • . 

His eye soph fixed on this passage : — 

“ I thought to be in Hew York by this time, amt looking 
homewards ; but I am detabed by another piece of good for- 
tune, if anything can be called good fortune that keeps me a 
day from you. Oh, my dear Grace, I am dying to see your 
handwriting at New York, and then fly home and see your dear 
self, and neves* never quit you more. I have been wonderfully 
lucky ; I have made my fortune, our fortune. But it hardly 
pays me for losing the sight of you so many months: But 
what I was going to tell you is that my method of forging large 
ares by machinery is wonderfully praised, and a great firm 
takes it up on fur terms. This firm has branches in various 
parts of the world, and, once my machines are in full work, 
Hillsborough will never forge another are. Man cannot sup- 
press machinery; the world is too big. That bullet sent 
through Mr. Tyler’s hat loses Great Britain a whole trade. I 
profit in money by their short-sighted violence, but I must 
pay the price ; for this will keep me another week at Chicago, 
perhaps^ ten days. Then home I come, with lots of money 
to please your father, and an ocean of love for you, who 
don’t care about the filthy dross ; no more do I, ercept as 
the paving-Btones on the road to you and heaven, my adored 

-_ A if 

one. 

The effect of this letter was prodigious. So fearful had 
been the suspense, so great was now the relief, that Coventry 
felt exultant, buoyant. He went down to the seaside, and 
walked, light as sir, by the sands, and his brain teemed with 
delightful schemes. Little would come to Hillsborough soon 
after the marriage ; .but what of that ? On the wedding-night 
he would buat Dover. Next day at Paris, on his way to 
Borne, Athens, Constantinople. The inevitable exposure 
should never reach his wife until he had so won her, soul and 
body, that she should adore him for the crimes he had com- 
mitted to win her, — he knew the female heart to be capable 
of that. v, \ 

Became back from his walk another man, colour in hie 
cheek, and fire in his eye. 

/ ; I$e walked into the drawing-room, and found Mr^Raby, 
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with Mb bat ou, just leaving Grace, whose eyes showed signs 
of weeping. * ' ¥ 

** I wish you joy, sir?” said Baby* * 4 t am to have the 
honour of being at your wedding/' * » 

M It will add to my happiness, if possible, ’’‘-said Coventry. 

To be as polite in deed as in word, he saw Mr. Baby into 
the fly, 

“ Curious creatures these girls," said Baby, shrugging 
his shoulders. 

“ She was engaged to me long ago," said Coventry, parrying 
the blow. * * 

“Ahl I forgot that. Still — well, well ; I wish you joy.” 

Be went off, and Coventry returned to Grace* She was 4 
seated by the window, looking at the sea. 

“ What did Godpapa say to you ? " 

“ Oh, he congratulated me. He reminded me you and I 
were first engaged at his house.” 

“ Did he tell you it is to he at Woodbine Villa ? ” 

“What?” 

“ The wedding.” And Grace blushed to the forehead at 
having to mention it. 

“ No, indeed, he did not mention any such thing, or I 
should have shown him how unadvisable — ” 

“ You mistake me. It is 7 who wish to be married from my 
father's house, by good old Doctor Fynes. Be married my 
parents, and he christened me, and now he shall marry me.” 

“ I approve that, of course, since you wish it ; but my 
own dearest Grace, Woodbine Villa is associated with so many 
painful memories — let mo advise, let me earnestly entreat you, 
not to select it as the place to be married from. Dr. Fynes 
can be invited here.” 

“ I have set my heart on it,” said Grace. “ Pray do not 
thwart me in it.” 

“ I should be very sorry to thwart you in anything. But, 
before you finally decide, pray let me try and*^uvince your 
better judgment,” 

“ 1 have decided ; and I have written to Dpctor Fynes, 
and to the few persons I mean to invite ; they can't all come 
here ; and I have asked Mr. Baby ; and it is my own desire ; 
and it is one of* those things the lady and her family always 
decide. I have no wish to be married at all. I only many 
to please my father and you. There, let ua say no more about 
it, please. I will not be married at Woodbine Villa, nor 
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anywhere else. I wish papa and you would show your love by 
burying me instead/’ 

These words, and the wild and panting way they were 
uttered in, brought Coventry to his knees in a moment. He 
promised her, with abject submission, that she should have 
her own way in this and everything. He petted her, and 
soothed her, and she forgave him, but so little graciously, that 
he saw she would fly out in a moment again, if the least 
attempt were made to shake her resolution. 

Grace talked the matter over with Mr. Carden, and that 
same evening he begged Coventry to leave the Villa as soon 
as he conveniently could, for he and his daughter must bo 
there a week before the wedding, and invite some relations, 
whom it was his interest to treat with respect. 

44 You will spare me a corner ? ” said Coventry, in his 
most insinuating tone. 4 * Dear Woodbine l I could not bear 
to leave it/’ 

44 Oh, of course you can stay there till wo actually come ; 
but we can’t have the bride and bridegroom under one roof. 
’Why, my dear fellow, you know better than that.” 

There was no help for it. It sickened him with foars 
of what might happen in those few fatal davs, during which 
Mr. Carden, Grace herself, and a household over which ho 
had no control, would occupy the house, and would receivo the 
postman, whose very face showed him incorruptible. 

Ho stayed till the last moment ; stopped a letter of five 
lines from Little, in which he said he should be in New York 
very soon, en route for England ; and the very next day lie 
received the Cardens, with a smiling countenance, and a 
fainting heart, and then vacated the premises. He ordered 
Lally to hang about the Villa at certain hours when the post 
came in, ’and do his best. But this was catching at a straw. 
His real hope was that neither Little himself, nor a letter in 
his handwriting, might come in that short interval. 

It waif«?di>ut five days to the wedding. 

Hitherto, it had b$en a game of skill, — now it was a game 
of chance ; and every morning he wished it was evening, 
every evening he wished it was morning. 

The day Raby came back from Eaftbank, he dined jLr 
home, and, in an unguarded moment, said something or oibom 
on which Mrs. Little cross-examined him so swiftly and 
keenly, that he stammered, and let out Grace Carden was on 
the paht of marriage. . * 
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A Marriage, while my eon is alive ! ” said Mrs. Little, and 
looked from him to Jael .Deuce, at first with amazement, and 
afterwards with a strange expression, that Showed her mind 
was working. 

A soii of vague alarm fell upon the other two ; and they 
waited, in utter confusion, for what might follow. 

But the mother was not ready to suspect so horrible a 
thing as her son’s death. She took a more obvious view, and 
inveighed bitterly against Grace Carden. 

She questioned Kaby as to the cause ; bufc it was Jael who 
answered her. “ I believe nobody knows the rights of it, but 
Miss Carden herself.” 

“ The cause is hor utter fickleness : but she never really 
loved him. My poor Henry ! ” 

“ Oh yes, she did,” said Baby. “ She was at death’s 
door a few months ago.” 

“ At death’s door for one man, and now going to marry 
another ! ” 

“Why not?” said Kaby, hard pushed; “she is a 
woman.” 

“And why did you not tell me till now?” asked Mrs. 
Little, loftily ignoring hor brother’s pitiable afctefttpt at a 
sneer. 

Baby’s reply to this was happier. 

“ Why, what the better are you for knowing it now ? 
We had orders not to worry you unnecessarily. Had we 
not Jael ? ” 

“ That is all very yell in some things. But, where my 
son is concerned, pray never keep the truth from me again. 
When did she break off with Henry ? or did ha quarrel 
with her?” 

“ I have no idea. I was not in the country.” 

“ Do you know, dear ? ” , 

“ No, Mrs. Little. But I am of your mhj$> *1 think she 
could not have loved Mr. Henry ns she* ought ? 

“ When did you see her last ? ” • 

“ I could not say justly : but it was a long while ago.” 

Mrs. Little interpreted this that Jael bad quarrelled with 
Grace for her fickkness, and gave her a look of beaming affec- 
tion ; then felT into a dead silence, and soon tears were seen 
stealing down hor cheek. 

“ But I shall write to her,” said she, after a long and 
painful silence. 
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Mr. Baby hoped she would do nothing of the kind. 
u Oh! I shall not say much. I shall pat be* one question. 
Of coarse she knows why they part.” * 

Next morning Jael Bence asked Mr. Raby whether the 
threatened letter must be allowed to go. 

“ Of course it most/* said Raby. u I bare gone as far off 
the Straight path as a gentleman can. And I wish we may not 
repent onr ingenuity. Deceive a mother about her son I what 
can justify it after all ? ** - 

Mrs. Little wrote her letter, and showed it to Jael: — ■ 


“ Dear Miss Garden, — They tell me yon are about to be 
married. Can this be trae, and Henry Little alive ? ” 

An answer came back, in dne course : — 


H Dear Mbs. Little, — It is true : and I am miserable* For- 
give me, and forget me.” 

- Mrs. Little discovered the marks of tears upon the paper, 
and was sorely puzzled. 

She sat silent a long time : then, looking up, she saw Jael 
Deuce gazing at her with moist eyes and an angelic look of 
anxiety and affection. 

She caught her round the neck, and kissed her, almost 
passionately. 

“ All^the better,” she cried, struggling with a sob. “I 
shall have my own way ibr once. You, shall be my daughter 
instead.” 

Jael returned her embrace with ardour, but in silence, and 
with averted head. 

When Jael Bence heard that Grace Garden was in Hills- 
borough, she felj ver y ranch drawn to go and see her : but she 
knew the rn^Smg must be a sad one to them both ; and that 
made her put it off till the very day before the wedding. 
Then, thinking it would be too unkind if she held entirely 
aloof, and being, in truth, rather carious to know whether 
Grace had really been able to transfer her affections in so short 
$ time, she asked Mr, Baby's leave, and drbvo one of the 
ponies in to Woodbine Villa, 
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The short interval previous to the wedding-day passed, to all 
appearance, as that period generally does. Settlements Were 
drawn, and only awaited signature. The bride seemed occu- 
pied with dress, and receiving visits and presents* and reading 
and writing letters of that sort which ought to he done by 
machinery. 

The bridegroom hovered about the house,; running in and 
out on this or that pretext. 

She received his presents graciously, read hint the letters 
of her female friends, and forced herself to wear a look of 
languid complacency, specially before others. 

Under all this routine she had paroxysms of semi misery ; 
and he was in tortures. 

These continued until the eve of the wedding, and then he 
breathed freely. No letter had come from the U, 6., and to- 
morrow was the wedding-day. The chances were six to one 
no letter came that day, and, even if one should, he had now 
an excuse ready for keeping Lally on the premises that par- 
ticular morning. At one o’clock he would be flying south with 
his bride. 

He left the Villa to dress for dinner. During this interval, 
Jael Dence called. 

The housemaid knocked at Grace’s door — she was dressing 
— au^teld her Jael wished to see her. 

Grace was surprised and much disturbed. It flashed on 
her, in a moment, that this true and constant lover of Henry 
Little had come to enjoy her superiority ; she herself had 
greatly desired this meeting, once ; but now it could only 
serve to mortify her. The very thought that this young 
woman was near her set her trembling ; jJut she forced herself 
to appear calm, and, turning to her maid, said*“J?eil her I can 
see no one to-day.” • ^ 

The lady's-maid gave this messag, > to the other servant, 
and she went downstairs with it. 

The message, however, had not been gone long when the 
desire to put a # question to Jael Dence returned strongly upon 
Grace Carden,* ; , 

She yielded to an uncontrollable impulse, and sent her maid 
down to say that she would speak to Jael Dence, in. her bed- 
room, the last thing at night, 
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41 The last thing at night ! ” said Jael, colouring with indig- 
nation ; 44 and where am I to find a bed after that ? ” 

44 Oh,” said the late footman, now butler, 44 you shall 
not leave the house. I’ll manage that for you with the house- 
keeper.” 

* At half-past eleven o’clock that night, Grace dismissed her 
maid, and told her to bring Jael Dence to her. 

Jael came, and they confronted each other once more. 

** You can go,” said Grace to the maid. 

They were alone, and eyed each other strangely. 

14 Sit down,” said Grace, coldly. 

u No, thank you,” said Jael, firmly. 44 I shall not stay long 
after the Way I have been received.” 

44 And how did you expect to be received ? ” 

44 As I used to he. As a poor girl who once saved his life, 
and nearly lost her own, through being his true and faithful 
servant.” 

44 Faithful to him, hut not to me.” 

Jael’s face showed she did not understand this. 

44 Yes,” said Grace, bitterly, 44 you are the real cause of 
my marrying Mr. Coventry, whom I don’t love, and never can 
love. There, read that. I can’t speak to you. You look 
all candour and truth ; but I know what you are ; all the 
women in that factory knew about you and him — read that.” 
She handed her the anonymous letter, and watched her like an 
eagle. 

Jael read the poison, and coloured a little ; but was Hot 
confounded. 

41 Do you believe this, Miss Carden ? ” 

41 1 did not believe it, at first ; hat too many people havo 
confirmed it. Your own conduct has confirmed it, my poor 
girl. This is cruel of me,” 

44 Never mind,” said Jael, resolutely. 44 We have gone too 
far to stop. jMp conduct ! What conduct, if you please ? ” 

44 They all say that,' when you found he was no more, you 
attempted self-destruction,” 

44 Ah ! ” cried Jael, like a wounded hare ; 44 they must tell 
you that I ” and she buried her face in her hands. 

Now this was a young woman endowed by nature with 
great composure, and a certain sobriety and weight ; so, when 
she gave way like that, it produced a great effect on those who 
knew ter* , 

Grace sighed, and was distressed. But there was no help 
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for it now. She awaited Jael’s reply, and Jael could not speak 
for some time. She conquered her agitation, however, at last, 
and said, in a low voice, — “ Suppose you had a sister, whom 
yon loved dearly — and then yon had a quarrel with her, and 
neither of yon much to blame, the fault lay with a third 
person ; and suppose you came home suddenly, and found that 
sister had left England in trouble, and gone to the other end 
of the world — would not that cut you to the heart ? ” 

“ Indeed it would. How correctly you speak. Now who 
has been teaching you ? ” ? ± . • 

“ Mrs. Little t ” 

“Ah!” 

“ You have a father. Suppose you left him for a month, 
and then came back and found him dead and buried — think of 
that — buried ! ” 

“ Poor girl ! ” 

“ And all this to fall on a poor creature just off a sick bed, 
and scarcely right in her head. When I found poor Mr. Henry 
was^dead, and you at death’s door, I crawled home for com- 
fort* and there I found desolation ; my sister gone across the 
sea, my father in the churchyard. I wandered about all 
night, with my heavy heart, and distraught brain, and at last 
they found me in the river : they may say I threw myself in, 
but it is my belief I swooned away and fell in. I wouMn*t 
swear, though, for I rtmembor nothing of it. What does it 
prove against me?” 

“ Not much, indeed, by itself. But they all say you were 
shut up with him for hours.” 

“ And that is true ; ten hours every day. He was at war 
with these trades, and his own workman had betrayed him ; he 
knew I was as strong as a man at some kinds of work, — of 
course I can’t strike blows, and hurt people, like a man,— so he 
asked me, would I help him grind saws with bis machine on the 
sly, clandestinely I mean. Well, I did, and versfejpv work it 
was, child’s play tome that had wrought on^u farm : her gave me 
six pounds a week for it. That’s all tlic> fe in we did together ; 
and, as for what we said, let me tell you a first-rate workman, 
like poor Mr. Henry, works very silently ; that is where they 
beat us women. I am sure we often ground a dozen saws, and 
not a word, except" upon the business, When we did talk, it 
was sure to be about you. Poor lad, the very last time we 
wrought together, I mind he said, * Well done, Jael, that’s 
good weft ; it brings me an inch nearer her* And I said, 
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All tli© bMs^t aaCfd git© lam another hoar or v 4wo every 
day if lie liked. That very evening Itoek him his tea at 
seven o^oclri He was writing letters? one was to you. He 
was just addressing it. 4 Good-night, Jad/ Said he. f Ton 
have been. a good friend to her and me.* ” 

14 Oh ! did fre say* that ? What became of that letter ? ” 

44 Upon my soul he did : ay* and it was his last word to 
me in this world. But you are not of his mind* it seems. 
The people in the factory 1 I know they used to .say we were 
sweethearts ; you can’t wonder at that ; they didn’t know 
about yon, nor any of our secrets : and, of course, vulgar folk 
like them eould not guess the sort of affection I had for poor 
Mr. Henry ; but a lady like you BhouW not go by their lights. 
Besides, I was always open with you. Once I had a different 
feeling for him : did I hide it from you ? When I found he 
loved you, I set to work to cufe mysplf ; I did cure myself, 
before your very eyes ; and, after that, you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself to go and doubt me. There now, I have made 
her ciy.” 

Her own voice faltered a moment, and she said, with gentle 
dignity, 4 4 Well, I forgive you, for old kindness past ; but I 
shall not sleep under this roof now. God bless you, and give 
you many happy days yet with this gentleman you are going 
to marry. Farewell.” * 

She was actually going ; but Grace caught her by the arm, 
44 No, no, you shall not leave me so.” 

44 Ay, but I will.” And Jael’s eyes, so mild in general, 
began to sparkle with anger, at being detained against her 
will ; but, generous to the last, she made no use of her great 
strength to get clear from Grace. 

4 ‘ You will not go, if you are the woman you were. I 
believe your words, I believe your honest face, I implore your 
forgiveness. I am. the most miserable creature iu this world* 
Pray do ^t^rbandon me.” 

This appeal, made with piteous gestures, and streaming 
eyes, overpowered Jael Bence, and soon they were seated, 
rocking together, and Grace pouring out her heart. 

Jael then learned, to her dismay, that Grace’s belief in 
Henry’s falsehood was a main cause of ibis ^sudden marriage. 
Had she believed her Henry true, she would have mourned 
him, as a widow, two years at least. 

pie unhappy young lady lamented her precipitai^n ; and 
the Idea of marrying Mr. Coventry to-morrow became odious 
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to bar. She asked Jael wildly, whetkeftfhe etu^ctld not* be 
justified in putting an end 4o her life. T 

Jad consoled her all she could ; and, at her repaii/ dept 
in the same bed with her. Indeed she was afraid to leave her ; 
for she was wild at times, and said she would prefer to he 
married to that dead hand people said was atihe Town Hall, 
and then thrown into one grave with it. “ That's the bridal I 
long for,” said she. 

In the morning she was calmer, and told Jael she thought 
she was doing right. 7 

“ 1 shall be neither more nor less wretched for marrying 
this poor man,” said she : 44 and I shall make two people 
happy ; two people that deserve the sacrifice 1 make:” 

So, after all, the victim went calmly. 

Early in the morning came a letter from Doctor Fynes. 
He was confined by gout, and sorry to say the ceremony he 
had hoped to perform must be done by his curate. 

Now this curate was quite a stranger to Grace, and indeed 
to most people in Hillsborough. Doctor Fynes himself knew 
nothing about him except that he had come in answer to his 
inquiry for a curate, had brought good letters of recommenda- 
tion, and had shown himself acquainted with the learned 
doctor’s notes to - Apollonius Rhodins ; on which Several 
grounds the doctor, wfco was himself a better scholar than a 
priest, had made him his curate, and had heard no complaints, 
except from a few puritanical souls ; these ho looked on as 
barbarians, and had calmly ignored them and their prejudices, 
ever since he transferred his library from St. John's College 
Cambridge to St. Peter's Rectory, and that was thirty years ago. 

This sudden substitute of an utter stranger for Doctor 
Fynes afflicted Grace Carden not a little, and her wedding- 
day began with a fear or two on that account. But, strange 
as it may appear, she lived to alter her mind, and to thank 
and bless Mr. Beresford for taking her old friefi^V j>laoe on 
that great occasion. 

But, while the bride dressed for church, and her brides- 
maids and friends drove np, events were taking place, to deal 
with which I must retrograde a step. , 

Jael Dence haying gone to u Woodbine Villa, ”Mrs, Little 
and her brother d^ned tete-a-t£te ; and the first question she 
asked was, M Why, %here is Joel ? ” 

44 Dcjk’t you know? gone to ‘Woodbine Villa.’ The 
wedding is to-morrow/* 
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44 What, my Jael gone to that girl’s wedding ! ” And her 
eyes flashed with ire. * 

44 Why not ? I am going to it myself.” 

44 I am sorry to hear yon say so : very sorry.” 

44 Why, she is my godchild. Would you have me affront 
her?” 

44 If she is your godchild, Henry is your nephew.” 

44 Of course, and I did all I could to marry him to Grace : 
but, you see, he would he wiser than me.” 

44 Dear Guy, my poor Henry was to blame, for not accept- 
ing your generous offer ; but that does not excuse this heart- 
less, fickle girl.” 

Raby’s sense of justice began to revolt. 44 My dear Edith, 
I can’t bear to hear you speak so contemptuously of this poor 
girl, who has so nearly died for love of your son ; sho is ono 
of the noblest, purest, most unselfish creatures I ever know. 
Why judge so hastily ? But that is the way with you ladies : 
it must be the woman who is in the wrong. Men are gods, 
and women devils ; that is your creed,” 

44 Is Henry going to marry another ? ” 

44 Not that I know of.” 

44 Then what excuse can there be for her conduct ? Does 
wrong become right, when this young lady does it ? It is you 
who are prejudiced, not I. Her conduct is without excuse. 
I have written to her : she has replied, and has offered me no 
excuse. 4 Forgive me/ she says, 4 and forget me.’ I shall 
never forgive her ; and you must permit me to despise her for 
a few years before I forget Ikt.” 

14 Well, don’t excite yourself so : my poor Edith, some day 
or other you will be sorry you ever said a word against that 
amiable and most unfortunate girl.” ! 

He said this so sadly and solemnly that Mrs. Little’s anger 
fell directly, and they both sat silent a long time. 

44 Guy-’-^oid Mrs. Little, u tell me the truth. Has my 
son done"anything wrong — anything rash ? It was strange he 
should leave England without telling me. He told Doctor 
Amboyne. Oh, there is somo mystery here! If I did not 
know you so well, I should say there is some deceit going on 

iji this house. There w- You hang your head. I cannot bear 

to give you pain, so 1 will ask you no more questions. But 

There was a world of determination in that 44 but/’ 

She retired early to bed — to bed, but not to" rest. ' 
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In the silence of the night she recalled every thing, every 
look, every word that had seemed a little strange to her,’ and 
put them all together. She could not sleep, vague misgivings 
crawled over her agitated mind ; at length she slumbered from 
sheer exhaustion. She rose early ; yet, when she came down- 
stairs, Raby was just starting for Woodbine Villa. 

Mrs. Little asked him to take her into Hillsborough. He 
looked uneasy, but complied } and, at her desire, set her down 
in the market-place of Hillsborough. As soon as he was out 
of sight she took a fly, and directed the driver to take her to 
Mr. Little’s works. “ I mean,” said she, “ the works where 
Mr. Bayne is.” 

She found Mr. Bayne in his counting-house, dressed in 
deep mourning. 

He started at sight of her, and then she saw his eye fall 
with surprise on her grey dress. 

4t Mr. Bayne,” said she, “ I am come to ask you a question 
or two.” 

44 Be seated, madam,” said Bayne, reverently. 44 I expected 
a visit from you or from your agent ; and the accounts are all 
ready for your inspection. I keep them as clear as possible.” 

44 I do not come here about accounts. My son has perfect 
confidence in you, and so have I.” 

44 Thank you, madam ; thank you kindly. He did indeed 
honour me with his confidence, and with his friendship. I am 
sure he was more like a brother to me than an employer. Ah, 
madam ! I shall never, never, see his fellow again.” And 
honest Bayne turned away with his hand to his eyes. 

This seemed to Mrs. Little to be more than tho occasion 
required, and did not tend to lessen her misgivings. However, 
she said gravely, “ Mr. Bayne, I suppose you have heard there 
is to be a wedding in tho town to-day ? Miss Carden ? ” 

44 That is sudden ! No, madam, I didn’t know it. I can 
hardly bolieve it.” • 

“It is so. She marries a Mr. Coventry. Noy I think 
you were in my son’s confidence ; can Vou tell me whether 
there was any quarrel between him and Miss Carden before he 
left us ? ” 

“ Well, madam, J didn’t see so much of him lately, he was 
always at the other works. Would to heaven he had never 
seen them. But I don’t believe ho ever gave that lady an 
unkind word : he was not that sort ; he was ready of his 
hand against a man, but a very lamb with women he was. 
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And so die is going branny ? Well, veil ; the world it must 
go round. Site loved iim deariy/loo* She waa down at Bolt 
and Little’s works day after day searching for him. She spent 
money like water, poor thing 1 I have aeon her with hie: white 
face and great eyes watching the men drag the river for him ; 
and, when that horrible thing was found at last, they say she 
was on the bridge and swooned dead away, and lay at death's 
door. But yon will know all this, madam ; and it is sad for 
me to speak of, let alone you that are his mother.” 

The colour died out of Mrs. Little’s cheek as he spoke ; 
but, catching now a glimpse of the truth, she drew Bayne on 
with terrible cunning, and so teamed that there had been a 
tremendous explosion, and Jael Dance taken up for dead ; and 
that, some time after, an arm and a hand had been found in 
the river and recognized for the remains of Henry Little. 

When Bhe had got this out of the unwary Bayne sho 
uttered a piercing scream, and her head hung over the chair, 
and her limbs writhed, and the whole creature seemed to 
wither up. 

Then Bayne saw with dismay what he had done, and began 
to falter out expressions of regret. 

She paid no attention. 

He begged her to let him fetch her somo salts or a cordial. 

She shook her head, and lay weak as #kter and white as a 
sheet, ' 

At last she rose, and, supporting herself for a moment by 
the back of the chair, she said, H You will tako me to see my 
son’s remains.” 

“ Oh, for heaven’s sake don’t think of it I ” 

44 1 must ; I cannot keep away from them an instant. And 
how else can X know they are his ? Do you think I will 
believe any eye but my own? — Come.” 

He had no power to disobey her. He trembled in eveiy 
limb at what was coming, but he handed her into her carriage, 
and wentjwitkpher to the Town Hall. 

When they brought her the tweed sleeves she trembled 
like an aspen leaf. When they brought her the glass recep- 
tacle she seized Bayne by the shoulder and turned her head 
away. By degrees she looked round) and seemed to stiffen all 
of a sudden. 44 It is not my son,” said she^ 

Bhe rushed out of the place, bade Mr. Bayne good-morning, 
and drove directly to Doctor Amboyne. Bhe attacked, him at 
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once, V You have been deceiving ineuH thMime about my 
son ; end whet am I the better 9 what is anybody the better f 
Now tell me the troth. Yon think him dead ?" 

(Doctor Amboyne hung his bead i& alarm and confusion,) 

19 Why do you think so ? Do you go by those remains 9 
I have seen them. My child was vaccinated on the left arm, 
and carried the mark He bad specks on two of his finger* 
nails : he had a small wart on his little finger : and bis fingers 
were not blunt and uncouth, like that ; they were as taper as 
any lady's in England: that hand is nothing like my son's; 
yon are all blind ; yet you must go and blind the Only one who 
had eyes, the only one who really loved him, and whose opinion 
is worth a straw." 

Doctor Amboyne was too delighted at the news to feel these 
reproaches very deeply. “ Thank God I” said he. 91 Scold 
me, for I deserve it. But I did for the best ; but, unfortu- 
nately, we have still to account for his writing to no one all 
this time. No matter. I begin to hope. That was the worst 
evidence. Edith, I must go to Woodbine Villa. That poor 
girl must not marry in ignorance of this. Believe me, she will 
never many Coventry, if he is alive. Excuse my leaving you 
at such a time, but there is not a moment to be lost." 

He placed her on a sofa, and opened the window ; for, by 
a natural reaction, She was beginning to feel rather faint. Ha 
gave his housekeeper strict orders to take care of her, then, 
snatching his hat, went hastily out. 

At the door he met the footman with several letters (be 
had a large correspondence), shoved them pell-mell into his 
breast-pocket, shouted to a cabman stationed near, and drove 
off to Woodbine Villa. 

It was rather up-hill, but he put his head out of the window 
and offered the driver a sovereign to go fast. The man lashed 
his horse up the hill, and did go very fast, though it seemed 
slow to Doctor Amboyne, because his wishes new so much 
faster. m 

At last he got to the villa, and rang furiously. * 

After a delay, that set the Doctor stamping, Lally appeared. 

19 1 must see Miss Carden directly." 

“ Step in, sir ; she won't be long now." 

Doctor Amboyne walked into the dining-room, and saw it 
adorned with a wealth of flowers, and the wedding-breakfast 
set out with the usual splendour ; but there was nobody there : 
and immediately an uneasy suspicion crossed Mb mind. 
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He came out into the passage, and found Lally there. 

“ Are they gone to the church I w 

“ They are/* said LaUy, with consummate coolness. 

“ You Irish idiot ! 99 roared the Doctor ; 44 why couldn’t you 
tell me that before } 99 And, notwithstanding his ungainly 
figure, he ran down the road, shouting, like a Stentor, to his 
receding cabman. 

44 Bekase I saw that every minute was goold,” said Lally, 
as soon as he was out of hearing. 

The cabman, like most of his race, was rather deaf and a 
little blind, and Doctor Amboyne was much heated and out of 
breath before he captured him. He gasped out, “ To St. Peter’s 
Church, for your life ! ” 

It was rather down hill this time, and about a mile off. 

In little more than ‘five minutes the cab rattled up to the 
church door. 

Doctor Amboyne got out, told the man to wait, and entered 
the church with a rapid step. 

Before he had gone far up the centre aisle, he stopped. 

Mr. Coventry and Grace Carden were coming down tho aisle 
together in wedding costume, the lady in her bridal veil. 

They were followed by tho bridesmaids. 

Doctor Amboyne stared, and stepped aside into an open pew 
to let them pass. 

They swept by ; he looked after them, and remained glued 
to his seat till the church was clear of the procession. 

He went into the vestry, and found the curate there. 

44 Are that couple really married, sir ?” said he. 

The curate looked amazed. 44 As fast as I can make them/’ 
said he, rather flippantly. 

41 Excuse me,” said the Doctor, faintly. 44 It was a foolish 
question to ask.” 

44 1 think I have the honour of speaking to Doctor Am- 
boyne?” * 

Doctor Alnboyne bowed mechanically. 

41 You will be at the wedding-breakfast, of course ?” 

44 Humph I” 

44 Why, surely you are invited ? ” 

44 Yes ” (with an equally absent air). 

Finding him thus confused, the sprightly curate laughed, 
And bade him good morning, jumped into a hansom, and away 
to Woodbine Villa. , ■'« 

Doctor Amboyne followed him slowly. „ * 
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u Drive mo to Woodbine Villa. There* 3 no hurry now.” 

On the way, he turned tho matter calmly over, and put this 
question to himself. — Suppose he had reached the villa in time 
to tell Grace Carden the news ! Certainly he would have 
disturbed the wedding ; but would it have been put off any the 
more ? The bride’s friends and advisers would havo replied, 
“ But that is no positive proof that he is alive ; and, if he is 
alive, ho has clearly abandoned her. Not a lino for all these 
months.” 

This view of the matter appeared to him unanswerable, and 
reconciled him, in* a great degree, to what seemed inevitable. 

He uttered one deep sigh of regret, and proceeded now to 
read his letters ; for he was not likely to have another oppor- 
tunity for an hour or two at least, since he must be at the 
wedding-breakfast. His absence would afflict the bride. 

The third letter ho took out of his breast-pocket bore an 
American postmark. At the first word of it ho uttered an 
ejaculation, and his eye darted to the signature. 

Then he gavo a roar of delight. It was signed 4 ‘Henry 
Little,” and the date only twelve days old. 

His first thought was the poor lady who, at this moment, 
lay on a sofa in his house, a prey to doubts and fears he could 
now cure in a moment. 

But no sooner had he cast his oyes over tho contents, than 
his very flesh began to creep with dire misgivings and sus- 
picions. 

To these succeeded tho gravest doubts as to the course he 
ought to pursue at Woodbine Villa. 

He felt pretty sure that Grace Carden had been entrapped 
into marrying a villain, and his first impulse was to denounce 
the bridegroom before the assembled guests. 

But his cooler judgment warned him against acting in hot 
blood, and suggested it would bo better to try and tell her 
privately. * m 

And then he asked himself what would, be the consoquence 
of telling her. 

She was a lady of great spirit, fire, and nobility. She would 
never live with this husband of hers. 

And then came the question, what would be her life ? 

She might he maid, wife, and widow, all her days. 

Horrible as it was, he began almost to fear her one miser- 
able chance of happiness might lie in ignorance. 

But Ihcn how long could she be in ignorance ? 
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Little was coming borne ; he would certainly speak -out. 

Dr. Amboyne was more tormented with doubts ttyim a man 
of inferior intellect would have been. His was an academic 
mind, accustomed to look at every side of a question: and, 
when he reached Woodbine Villa, he was almost distracted 
with doubt and perplexity. However, there was one person 
from whom the news must not be kept a moment. He took 
an envelope out of his pocket-book, and sent the cabman to 
Mrs. Little with this line : — 

44 Thank God, I have a letter from Henry Little by this day’s 
post. He is well. Wait an hour or two for me. I cannot 
leave Woodbine Villa at present. 7 ’ 

He sent this off by his cabman, and went into the break- 
fast-room in a state of mind easier to imagine than to describe. 

The party were all seated, and his the only vacant place. 

It was like a hundred other weddings at which he had 
been ; and, seeing the brido and bridegroom seated together, 
as usual, and the pretty bridesmaids tittering, as usual, and 
the gentle dulnees lighted up with here and there a feeble jest, 
as usual, he could hardly realize that horrible things lay be- 
neath the surface of all this snowy bride-cake, and flowers, and 
white veils, and weak jocoseness. 

He stared, bowed, and sank into his place, like a man in a 
1 dream. 

Bridesmaids became magnetically conscious that an incon- 
gruous element had entered ; so they tittered. At what does 
sweet silly seventeen not titter ? 

Knives and forks pattered, champagne popped, and Dr. 
Amboyne was more perplexed and miserable than he had ever 
been. He had never encountered a more hopeless situation. 

Presently Iially came and touched the bridegroom. He 
apologized, and left the room a moment. 

Lully then told him to be on his guard, for the fat doctor 
knew soipethiftg. He had come tearing up in a fly, and hod ' 
been dreadfully put but when he found Miss Carden was gone 
to the church. 

44 Well, but he might merely wish to accompany her to the 
church: be is an old friend.” 

Lally shook his head and said there was much more in it 
than that ; he could tell by the man's eye, and his uneasy 
way* 44 Master, dear, get out of this, for heaven’s sake, as fast 
t&p can.” 
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“ Xou aro right; go and order the carriage round, as soon 
as the horses can he put to,” 

Coventry then went hastily hack to the bridal guests, and 
Lally ran to the neighbouring inn which furnished the four 
post-horses* 

Coventry had hardly settled down in his chair before he 
east a keen hut furtive glance at Doctor Amboyne’s face* 

Then he saw directly that the Doctor's mind was working, 
and that he was secretly and profoundly agitated; 

But, after all, he thought, what could the man know ? And 
if he had known anything, would he have kept It to himself? 

Still he judged it prudent to propitiate Doctor Amboyne ; 
so, when the time came for the usual folly of drinking healths, 
he leaned over to him, and, in the sweetest possible voice, 
asked him if he would do them both the honour to propose the 
bride’s health. 

At this unexpected call from Mr. Coventry, Doctor 
Amboyne stared in the bridegroom’s face. He stared at him 
so that other people began to staro. Recovering himself a 
little, he rose mechanically, and surprised everybody who know 
bim. 

Instead of the easy gaiety natural to himself, and proper to 
the occasion, he delivered a few faltering words of affection for 
the bride ; then suddenly stopped, and, after a pause, said, 
“But some younger man must foretell her the bright career 
she deserves. I am unfit. We don’t know what an hour may 
bring forth.” With this ho sank into his chair. 

An uneasy grin, and then a gloom, fell on the bright com- 
pany at these strange words, and al^ looked at one another 
uncomfortably. 

But this situation was unexpectedly relieved. The young 
curate rose, and said, “I accept the honour Doctor Amboyne 
is generous enough to transfer to the younger gentlemen of the 
party, — accept it with pride.” , 

Starting from this exordium he pronounced, with easy 
yolubility, a charming panegyric on the "bride, congratulated 
her friends, and then congratulated himself on being the instru- 
ment to unite her in holy wedlock with a gentleman Worthy of 
her affection. Then, assuming for one moment the pastor, ho 
pronounced a blessifigT’on the pair, and sat down, casting 
glances all round*out of a pair of singularly restless eyes. 

The loud applause that followed left him in no doubt as to 
the favourable effect he had produced. 
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Coventry, In particular, looked most expressively grateful. 

The bridegroom’s health followed, and Coventry returned 
thanks in a speech so neat and weil delivered, that Grace felt 
proud of liis performance. 

Then the carriage and four came round, and Coventry gave 
Grace an imploring glance on which she acted at once, being 
herself anxious to escape from so much publicity. She made 
her curtsies and retired to put on her travelling-dross. 

Then Doctor Amboyne cursed his own indecision, but still 
could not make up his miud, except to toll Baby and make 
him the judge what course was best. 

The gaiety, never very boisterous, began to flag altogether ; 
when suddenly a noise was heard outside, and one or two 
young people, who darted unceremoniously to the window, were 
rewarded by the Bight of a man and a woman struggling and 
quarrelling at the gate. The disturbance in quostion arose 
thus. Jael Dence, looking out of Grace’s window, saw tho 
postman coming, and ran to get Grace her letters (if any) 
before she went. 

The postman, knowing her well, gave her the one letter 
there was. 

Lally, returning from tho inn, where he bad stopped ono 
unlucky minute to drain a glass, saw this, and rau after Jael 
and caught her just inside the gate. 

“ That is for me,” said he, rudety. 

“ Nay, it’s for thy betters, young man ; ’tis for Miss Grace 
Carden.” 

“ Sbe is Mrs. Coventry now, so give it me.” 

“ I’ll take her orders first.” 

On this Lally grabbed at it and caught Jacl’s right band, 
which closed directly on tho letter like a vice. 

“Are these your manners?” said she. “Give over 
now.” 

“ I tell you I, will have it,” said he, fiercely, for ho had 
caught sight ef the handwriting. 

He seized her band and applied his knuckles to the hack 
of it with all his force. That hurt her, and she gave a cry, 
and twisted away from him and drew hack ; then, putting her 
left hand to his breast, she gave a „ great' yaw, and then a 
forward rush with her mighty loins, and a, contemporaneous 
shove with her amazing left arm, that would have pushed 
down some brick walls, and the weight and strength so 
suddenly applied sent Lally flying like a feather. His head 
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struck * the stone gate-post, and he measured his length- 
under it. A 

Jael did not know how completely she had conquered him, 
and she ran in with a face as red as fire, and took the letter 
up to Grace, and was telling her, all in a heat, about the 
insolonce of her new husband’s Irish servant, when suddenly 
she half recognized the handwriting, and stood staring at it, 
a^d began to tremble. 

“ Why, what is the matter? ” said Grace. 

“ Oh, nothing, Miss. I’m foolish. The writing seems to 
me like a writing we shall never see again.” And she stood 
and trembled still more, for the handwriting struck her more 
and more. 

Grace ran to her, and, at the very first glance, uttered a 
shriek of recognition. She caught it from Jael, tore it open, 
saw the signature, and sank into a chair, half-fainting, with 
the letter pressed convulsively to her breast. 

Jael, trembling, but comparatively self-possessed, ran to 
the door directly, and locked it. 

4t My darling ! my darling ! he is alive. The dear words, 
they swim before my eyes. Iioad ! read I tell me what he 
says. Why has ho abandoned me ? He bas not abandoned 
me. Ob, God ! what have I done ? what have I done ? ” 

Before that letter was half read, or rather sobbed, out to 
her, Grace tore off all her bridal ornaments, and trampled 
them under her feet, and moaned, and twisted, and writhed, as 
if her body was being tortured as well as her heart ; for Henry 
was true as ever, and she had married a villain. 

She took the letter from Jael, and devoured every word ; 
though she was groaning and sobbing with the wildest agony 
all the time. 

“ My own deauest Giuce, “ New York, July 18. 

“ I white you these few lines in wdndqj; and pain. I 
have sent you at least fifteen letters, and in most? of them 
I have begged you to write to me at the I? >st-ofiice, Now York ; 
yet not one line is here to greet me in your dear handwriting. 
Yet my letters must have all reached 4 Woodbine Yilla,’ or 
why are they not sent, back ? Of three letters I sent to my 
mother, two have been returned from Aberystwith, marked, 

4 Gono away, and not left her address .' * 

44 I have turned this horrible thing every way in my mind, 
and even prayed God to assist my understanding : and I come 
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back always to the same idea,** that some scoundrel has Inter* 
cepted my letters. 

44 The first of these I wrote at the works on the evening I 
left Hillsborough ; the next I wrote from Boston, after my 
long illness, in great distress of mind on your account ; for I 
put myself in your place, and thonght what agony it would be 
to me if nine weeks passed, and no word from you. The rest 
were written from various cities, telling you I was making our 
fortune, and should soon be home. Oh ! I cannot write of 
such trifles now. 

44 My own darling, let mo find you alive ; that is all I ask. 
I know I shall find you true to me, if you are alive. 

44 Perhaps it would have been better if my heart had not 
been so entirely filled by you. God has tried mo hard in some 
things, but he has blessed me with true friends. It was un- 
grateful of me not to write to such true friends as Doctor 
Amboyne and Jael Deuce. But, whenever I thought of 
England, I saw only you. 

44 By this post I write to Doctor Amboyno, Mr. Bolt, 
Mr. Bayne, and Jael Deuce. 

4 4 This will surely baffle the enemy who has stopped all my 
letters to you, and will stop this one, I daresay. 

“ I say no more, beloved one. What is the use ? You 
will perhaps never see this letter, and you know more than I 
can say, for you know how 1 low you : and that is a great 
deal more than ever I can put on paper. 

44 1 sail for England in four days. Heaven help me to get 
over the interval. 

44 1 forget whether I told you I had made my fortuno. 

44 Your devoted and most unhappy lover, 

44 Henry.” 

Grace managed to read this, in spite of the sobs and moans , 
that shook her, and the film that half blinded her ; and, when 
she had read it, sank heavily down, and sat all crushed together, 
with hands working like phrenzv. 

Jael kneejed beside her, and kissed and wept over her, un- 
heeded. 

, At last she spoke, looking straight before her, as if she was 
speaking to the wall, 

, u Bring my godfather here/’ 

11 Wont you see your father first ? ” said Jael, timidly. 
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u I have no father. I want something I can lean on over 
the gulf — a man of honour* Fetch Mr. Baby to^me.” 

Jael kissed her tenderly, and wept over her once more, a 
minute, then went softly downstairs, and straight into the 
breakfiistrroom. 

Here, in the meantime, considerable amusement had been 
created by the contest between Lally and Jael Deuce, the 
more so on account of the triumph achieved by the weaker 
vessel. 

When Lally got up, and looked about him ruefully, groat 
was the delight of the younger gentlemen. 

When he walked indoors, they chaffed him through the 
open window, and none of them noticed that the man was 
paler than even the rough usage he had received could account 
for. 

This jocund spirit, however, was doomed to be short-lived. 

Lally came into the room, looking palo and troubled, and 
whispered a word in his master's ear ; then retired, but left his 
master as pale as himself. 

Coventry, seated at a distance from the window, had not 
seen tbe scrimmage outside, and Lally's whispered information 
fell on him like a thunderbolt. 

Mr. Beresford saw at once that something was wrong, 
and hinted as much to bis neighbour. It went, like magic, 
round the table, and there was an uneasy silence. 

In the midst of this silence, mysterious sounds began to be 
heal'd in the bride's chamber ; a faint scream ; feet rushing 
across the door ; a sound as of some one sinking heavily on to 
a chair or couch. 

Presently came a swift stamping, that told a tale of female 
passion ; and, after that, confused sounds, that could not 1)0 
interpreted through the ceiling* yet, somehow, the listeners 
felt they were unusual. One or two attempted conversation, 
out of politeness ; but it died away — curicfeit^and uneasiness 
prevailed. • 

Lally put his head in at the door, and asked if the carriage 
was to be packed. 

“ Of course," said Coventry ; and soon the servants, male 
and female, were se?.u taking boxes out from the hajl to the 
carriage. 

Jael Dence walked into the foam, and went to Mr. Baby, 

“ The bride desires to see you immediately, sir.” 

Baby rose, and followed Jael out. 
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The next uinute, a lady’s*maid came, with a similar mes- 
sage to Doctor Amboyne. 

Ho rose with great alacrity, and followed her. 

There was nothing remarkable in the bride's taking private 
leave of these two valued friends. But somehow, the myste- 
rious things that had preceded, made the guests look with half 
suspicious eyes into everything : and Coventry’s manifest dis- 
comfiture, when Doctor Amboyne was sent for, justified this 
vague sense that there was something strange going on beneath 
the surface. 

Neither Baby nor Amboyne came down again, and Mr. Bcros- 
ford remarked aloud that the bride’s room was like the lion’s 
den in the fable, “ * Vestigia nulla retrorsuin.’ ” 

At last, tbe situation became intolerable to Coventry. Ho 
rose, in desperation, and said, with a ghastly attempt at a 
smile, that he must, nevertheless, face the dangers of the place 
himself, as the carriage was now packed, and Mrs. Coventry and 
he, though loth to leave their kind friends, had a longish journey 
before them. “ Do not move, I pray ; I shall be back directly.” 

As soon as he had got out of the room, he held a whis- 
pered consultation with Lally, and then, collecting all his 
courage, and summoning all his presence of mind, he went 
slowly up the stairs, determined to disown Lally’s acts (Lally 
himself had suggosted this), and pacify Grace’s friends, if he 
could ; but, failing that, to turn round, and stand haughtily on 
his legal rights, ay, and enforce them too. 

But, meantime, what had passed in the bride’s chamber ? 

liaby found Grace Carden, with her head buried on her 
toilet-table, and her hair all streaming down her back. 

The floor was strewn with pearls and broken ornaments, 
and fragments of the bridal veil. On the table lay Henry 
Little’s letter. • 

Jael took it, without a word, and gave it to Baby. 

He took it, and, after a loud ejaculation of surprise, began 
to read it. T 

Ho bacL not quite finished it, when Doctor Amboyne tapped 
at the door, and Jael tet him in. 

That crushed figure with dishevelled hair, and Baby’s eye 
gleaming over the letter in his hand, tfjld him at once what 
was going on. 

He ceased to doubt, or vacillate, directly : he whispered 
Jael Dence to stand near Grace, and watch her closely. 

He had seen a woman start up and throw herself* in one 
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moment, oat of a window, for less than this, a woman crashed 
apparently, and more dead than alive, as Grace Carden was. 

Then he took out his «own letter, and read it in a low voice 
to Mr. Baby ; bat it afterwards appeared the bride heard every 
word. 

u My best Fbiend, 

“ FonarvE me for neglecting you so long, and writing 
only to her I love with all my soul. Forgive me, for I smart 
for it. I have written fifteen letters to my darling Grace, and 
received no reply. I wrote her one yesterday, but have now 
no hope sho will over get it. This is terrible, but there is 
worse behind. This very day, I have learned that my pre- H 
mises were blown up, within a few hours of my leaving, and 
poor, faithful Jael Pence nearly killed ; and then a report of 
my own death was raised, and some remains found in iho 
ruins, that fools said were mine. I suppose the letters I left 
in the box were all destroyed by the fire. 

“ Now, mark my words, one and the same villain has put 
that dead man’s hand and arm in the river, and has stopped 
my letters to Grace ; I am Bure of it. So what I want you to 
do is, first of all, to see my darling, and tell her I am alive and 
well, and then put her on her guard against deceivers. 

il I suspect the postman has been tampered with: I write 
to Mr. Bansome to look into that. But what you might learn 
for me, is, whether anybody lately has had any oj>portunity to 
stop letters addressed to ‘ Woodbine Villa.* That seems to 
point to Mr. Carden, and ho was never a friend of mine. But, 
Bomehow, I don’t think he would do it. 

u You see, I ask myself two questions. Is there any man 
in the world who has a motive strong enough to sot him tam- 
pering with my letters ? and^igain, is there any man base 
enough to do such an act ? And the answor to both questions 
is the same. I have a rival, and he is base enough lor any- 
thing. Judge for yourself. I as good as saved that Coventry’s 
Jife, one snowy night, and all I askod* In return tvas that ho 
wouldn’t blow me to the trades, and sr* put my life in jeopardy. 
Ho gave me his word of honour ho wouldn’t. But he broke 
his w'ord. One day, when Grotait and I were fast friends, and 
never thought to uufbr again, Grotait told me this Ooventiy 
was the very man that came to him and told him where I was 
working, Such a lump of human dirt as that, for you can't * 
call him a man, must be capable of anything." 
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Here the leading of the letter was interrupted by an 
incident. 

There was, on the toilet-table, a stiletto, with a pearl 
handle ; it was a small thing, but the steel rather long, and 
very bright and pointed. 

The Unfortunate bride, without lifting her head from the 
table, had reached out her hand, and was fingering this 
stiletto. Jael Pence went and took it gently away, and put it 
out of reach. Tho bride went on fingering, as if she had still 
got hold of it. 

Amboyne exchanged an approving glance with Jael, and 
Raby concluded the letter. 

“ I shall be home in a few days after this ; and, if I find 
my darling well and happy, there’s no great harm done : I 
don’t mind my own trouble and anxiety, great as they are : but 
if any scoundrel has made her unhappy, or made her believe I 
am dead, or false to my darling, by Heaven I’ll kill him, 
though I hang for it next day.” 

Crushed, benumbed, and broken as Graeo Coventry was, 
thi* sentence seemed to act on her like an electric shock. 

She started wildly up. “ What 1 my Hemy die liko a 
felon— for a villain like him, and an idiot liko me. You won’t 
allow that ; nor you — nor I.” 

A soft step came to the door, and a gentle tap. 

u Who is that ? ” said Dr. Amboyne. 

t( The bridegroom,” replied a soft voice. 

gt You can’t come in hero,” said Raby, roughly. 

“ Open the door,” said the bride. 

Jael went to the door, but looked uncertain. 

“ Don’t keep the bridegroom out,” said Grace, reproach- 
fully* Then, in a voice as sweet as his own,*“ I want to see 
him ; I want to speak to him.” 

Jael opened the door slowly, for she felt uneasy. Raby 
3knlgged his shoulders contemptuously at Grace’s condescend- 
ing to speak to the man, 1 ' and in so amiablo a tone. 

Coventry entered, and began, “ My dear Grace, the carriage 
is ready — — ” 

No sooner had she got him fairly into the room, than the 
bride snatched up the stiletto, and flew at the bridegroom with 
gleaming eyes, uplifted weapon, the yell of a furious wild 
beast, and hair flying out behind her head like a -lion’s mane. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

Doctor Amboyne and Baby cried out, and tried to interfere ; 
but Grace’s movement was too swift, fttrious, and sudden ; she 
was upon the man, with her stiletto high in the aijy before 
they could get to her, and, indeed, the blow descended, and, 
inspired as it was by love, and hate, and fury, would, doubt- 
less, have bnried the weapon in a rascal’s body; but Jael 
Dence cangbt Grace’s arm : that weakened, and also diverted 
the blow; yet the slight, keen weapon pierced Coventry's 
cheek, and even inflicted a slight wound upon the tongue. 
That very moment Jael Bence dragged her away, and held 
her round the waist, writhing and striking the air; her 
white hand and bridal sleeve sprinkled with her bridegroom’s 
blood. 

As for him, bis love, criminal as it was, supplied the place 
of heroism : he never put up a finger in defence. “ No,” said 
he, despairingly, “ let me die by her hand, it is all I hope for 
now.” He oven drew near her to enable her to carry out her 
wish : but, on that, Jael Bence wrenched her round directly, 
and Boctor Arnboyno disarmed her, and Ruby marched between 
the bride and tbe bridegroom, and kept them apart : then they 
all drew their breath, for the first time, and looked aghast at 
each other. 

Not a face in that room had an atom of colour left in it ; 
yet it was not until the worst was over, that they realized the 
savage scene. 

The bridegroom leaned against the wardrobe, a picture of 
despair, with blood trickling from his cheek, and channelling 
his white waistcoat and linen ; the bride, her white and bridal 
sleeve spotted with blood, writhed feebly in Jael Deuce’s arms, 
and her teeth clicked together, and her eyes shone wildly- * At 
that moment she was on the brink of frenzy. 

Raby, a man by nature equal to great donations, was the 
first to recover self-possession, and see his way. “ Silence t ” 
said he, sternly. “ Amboyne, here’s 'a wounded man, attend 
to him.” 

He had no nes/<Mo say that twice : the Doctor examined 
his patient zealously, and found him bleeding from the tongue 
as well as the cheek ; he made him fill his mouth with a 
constant supply of cold water, and applied cold water to the 
nape' of his neck* 
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And now there was a knock at the door, and A voice 
inquired, rather impatiently, what they .were about all this 
time. It was Mr. Carden’s voiced * 

They let him in, but instantly closed tho door. “ Now, 
hush f ” said Eaby, “ and let me tell him.” Ho then, in a 
very few hurried words, told him the matter. Coventry hung 
his head lower and lower. 

Mr. Carden was terribly shaken. Ho could hardly speak 
for some time. When he did, it was in tho way of feeble 
expostulation. “Oh, my child! my child! what, would you 
commit murder ? ” 

“ Don't you soe I would,” cried she, contemptuously, 
“ sooner than he should do it, and suffer for it like a felon f 
You are all blind, and no friends of mino. I should have rid 
the earth of a monster, and they would never have hanged vie, 
I hate you all, you worst of all, that call yourself my father, and 
drove mo to marry this villain. Ono thing, you won’t bo always 
at hand to protect him.” 

“ I’ll give you every opportunity,” said Coventry, doggedly. 
“ You shall kill me for loving you so madly.” 

“ She shall do no such thing,” said Mr. Carden. “ Oppor- 
tunity ? do you know her so little as to think she will ever live 
with you ? Get out of my house, and never presume to set 
foot in it again. My good friends, have pity on a miserable 
father, and help me to hide this monstrous thing from the 
world.” 

This appeal was not lost : the gentlemen put their heads 
together, and led Coventry into another room. There Doctor 
Amboyno attended to him, while Mr. Carden went down and 
told his guests the bridegroom had been taken ill, so seriously 
indeed that anxiety and alarm had taken tho place of joy. 

The guests took the hint* and dispersed, wondering and 
curious. 

Meantime, on ore side of a plaster wall Amboyne was 
attending the bridegroom, and stanching the effusion of blood ; 
on the other, Eaby and Jaei Denco were bringing the bride to 
reason. 

She listened to nothing they could say until they promised 
her most solcunuly, that she should neveijiic compelled to pass 
a night under the same roof as Frederick Coventry. That 
pacified her not a little. 

Dr. Amboyne had also great trouble with his patient : the 
woumt in the cheek was not serious : but, by a sort of physical 
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retribution— of which, by the by, I hare encountered many 
curious examples — tjie tongue, that guilty part of Frederick 
Coventry, though slightly punctured, bled so persistently that 
Amboyne was obliged to fill his mouth with ice, and, at last, 
support him with stimulants. He peremptorily refused to let 
him be moved from “ Woodbine Villa.” 

When this was communicated to Grace, she instantly 
exacted Baby’s promise ; and, as ho was a man who never 
went from his word, he drove her and Jael to Raby Hall that 
very night, and they left Coventry in tbo Villa, attended by a 
surgeon, under whose care Amboyne had left him with strict 
injunctions. Mr. Carden was secretly mortified at his daughter’s 
retreat, but raised no objection. 

Next morning, however, he told Coventry ; and then Coventry 
insisted on leaving the house. ‘‘Iam unfortunate enough,” 
said he ; 44 do not let me separate my only friend from his 
daughter.” 

Mr. Carden sent a carriage off to Raby Hall, with a note, 
telling Grace Mr. Coventry was gone of his own accord, and 
appeared truly penitent, and much shocked at having inadver- 
tently driven her out of the house. He promised also to protect 
her, should Coventry break his word, and attempt to assume 
marital rights without her concurrence. 

This letter found Grace in a most uncomfortable position. 
Mrs. Little had returned late to Raby Hall ; but, in the morn- 
ing, she heard from Jael Denco that Grace was in the house, 
and why. 

The mother’s feathors were up, and sho could neither pity 
nor excuse. She would not give tho unhappy gild a word of 
comfort. Indeed she sternly refused to see her. “ No,” said 
she : “ Mrs. Coventry is unhappy ; so this is no time to show 
her how thoroughly Henry Little’s mother despises her.” 

These bitter words never reached poor Grace, but the bare 
fact of MrH. Little not coming downstairs* by one o’clock, nor 
sending a civil message, spoke volumes^, andtrrac^was sigh- 
ing over it when her father’s letter came. She went home 
directly, and so heart-broken, that Jael Deuce pitied her 
deeply, and went with her, intending to stay a day or two only. 

But, every day^ajpethmg or other occurred, which com- 
bined with Grace’s prayers to keep her at “ Woodbine Villa.” 

Mr. Coventry romained quiet for some days, by which 
means ho pacified Grace’s terrors. 

On the fourth day, Mr. Beresford called at u Woodbine 
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“Villa,” and Grace received him, ho being the curate, of the 
parish. 

He spoke to her in a sympathetic tone,, which let her know 
at once he was partly in the secret. He said he had iust 
visited a very guilty, but penitent man; that we all need 
forgiveness, and that a woman, once married, has no chance 
^ of 5, happiness, but with her husband. 

> Grace maintained a dead silence, only her eye began to 
glider. . 

~ Mr. Boresford, who had learned to watch the countenance 
of all those he Bpoke to, changed his tone immediately, from a 
spiritual to a secular adviser. 

“ If I were you,” said he, in rather an off-hand way, “ I 
would either forgive this man the sin into which his love has 
betrayed him, or I would try to get a divorce. This would 
cost money ; but, if you don’t mind expense, I think I could 
suggest a way ” 

Grace interrupted him. “From whom did you learn my 
misery T and his villany ? I let you in, because I thought you 
camo from God ; but you conio from a villain. Go back, sir, 
and say that an angel, sent by him, becomes a devil in my 
eyes.” And she rang the bell with a look that spoke volumes. 
: Mr. Beresford bowed, smiled bitterly, and went back to 
Coventry, with whom he had a curious interview, that ended 
in Coventry lending him two hundred pounds on his personal 
securityi To disposo of Mr. Beresford for the present, I will 
add that, sodiji after this, his zeal for the poor subjected him 
tp an affront. He was a men of soup-kitchens and subscrip- 
tions. One of the old fog ies, who disliked him, wrote letters 
to The Liberal , and demamTed an account of his receipts and 
expenditure in these worthy objects, and repeated the demand 
with a pertinacity that implied suspicion. Then Mr. Beresford 
called upon Dr. Fynes, and showed him the letters, and con- 
fessed to him that he never kept any accounts, either of public 
or private expenditure. ‘ 4 1 can construe Apollonius Bhodius — 
with your assistance, sir,” — said lie ; 44 but I never could add 
up pounds, shillings, and pence ; far less divido them, except 
amongst the afflicted.” 44 Take no notice of the cqfls.” said 
Dr. Fynes. But Beresford represented^ meekly thaia clergy- 
man’s value and usefulness were gone "when once a slur was 
thrown upon him. Then Dr. Fynes gave him high testi- 
monials, and they parted with mutual regret. 

Xt took Grace a day to get over her interview wjth Mr# 
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Beresford ; and when, with Jael’s help, she was ealm again, 
she received a letter from Coventry, indited in tones of the 
deepest penitence, but reminding her that he. had offered her 
his. iife, had made no resistance when she offered to take it, 
and never would. 

There was nothing in* the letter that irritated her ; but she 
saw in it an attempt to open a correspondence. # 

She wrote back : — 

44 If you really repent your crimes, and have any true pity' 
for the poor creature whose happiness you have wrecked, dhoyft 
it by leaving this place, and ceasing all communication with 
her/* 

This galled Coventry, and he wrote back : — 

44 What, leave the coast clear to Mr. Little ? No, Mrs. 
Coventry; no,” r - 

Grace made no reply, but a great terror seized her, and 
from that hour preyed constantly on her mind — the fear that 
Coventry and Little would meet, and the man she loved would 
do some rash act, and perhaps perish on the scaflbldfor it. • 

This was the dominant sentiment of her distracted heart, 
when one day at eleven a.m., came a telegram from Liver- 
pool : — 

44 Just landed. Will be with you by four. 

44 Hbh#t Little .’ 1 

Jael found her shaking all over, with this telegram in her 
hand. 

44 Thank Heaven you are with me,” she gasped. 44 Let 
me see him once more, and die.” 

This was her first thought ; but, all that day, she was 
never in the same mind for long together. She would burst 
out into joy that he was really alive, and she should see his 
face once more. Then she would cower with terror, and say 
she dared not look him in the faco, she* was not worthy. Then 
she would ask wildly, who was to tell him ? What would 
become of him ? 

44 It would break hA heart, or destroy his reason.” 

44 After all Se had done and suffered for her 1 ” 

Oh ! why cofild not she die before he came ? Seeing her 
dead body, he would forgive her* Sho should tell him she 
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loved him still, should always love him. She would withhold 
no comfort. Perhaps ho would kill her. If so, Jael must 
manage so that he should not be taken up or tormented any 
more, for such a wretch as she was. 

But I might as well try to dissect a storm, and write the 
gusts of a tempest, as to describe all the waves of passion in 
that fluctuating and agonized heart : the feelings and the 
agitation of a life were crowded into those few hours, during 
which she awaited the lover sho had lost. 

At last, Jael Denco, though she was also much agitatod 
and perplexed, decided on a course of action. Just before 
four o’clock she took Grace upstairs, and told her she might 
see him arrive : hut sho must not come down, until she was 
sent for. “ I shall see him first, and tell him all : and, when 
he is fit to see you, I will let you know.” 

Grace submitted, and even consented to lie down for lialf- 
an-hour. She was now, in truth, scarcely able to stand, being 
worn out with the mental struggle. Sho lay passive, with 
J#el Pence’s hand in hers. 

When she had lain so about an hour, she started up 
suddenly, and the next moment a fly stopped at the door. 
Henry Little got out at tho gate, and walked up the gravel to 
the house. 

Grace looked at him from behind the curtain, gazed at 
him till he disappeared, and then turned round, with seraphic 
joy on her countenance. “My darling!” she murmured; 
“ more beautiful than ever ! 0 misery ! misery ! ” 

One moment her heart was warm with rapture, the next 
it was cold with despair. But the joy was blind love ; tho 
despair was roason. 

She waited, and waited, but no summons came. 

She could not deny herself the sound of his voice. She 
crept down the stairs, and into her father’s library ; separated 
only by thin folding doors from the room whero Henry Little 
was with Jael I)ence, 

Meantime Jael Donee opened the door to Henry Little, 
and, putting her finger to her lips, led him into the dining- 
room, and shut the door. ^ s 

Now, as his suspicions were already excited, this recep- 
tion alarmed him seriously. As soon as ever they were alone, 
he seized both Jacl’s hands, and looking her full in the face, 
said i — • 
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“ One word is she alive ? ” 

44 She is.” 

“ Thank God ! Bless •the tongue that tells me that My 
good Jael ! my best friend ! ” And, with that, kissed her 
heartily on both cheeks. 

She received this embrace like a woman of wood ; a faint 
colour rose, but retired directly, and left her cheek as pale 
as before. 

He noticed her strange coldness, and his heart began to 
quako. 

44 There is something the matter ? ” he whispered* 

44 There is.” 

44 Something you don*t like to tell me ? ” 

44 Like to tell you 1 I need all my courage, and you yours.” 

4 4 Say sho is alive, onco more.” 

44 She is alive, aud not likely to die : but she does not 
earo to livo now. They told her you were dead : they told 
her you were false : appearances were such she had no chance 
not to be deceived. Sho held out for a long time ; but they 
got the better of her — her father is much to blame — she is — 
married.” 

44 Married 1 ” 

44 Yes ! ” 

44 Married ! ” He leaned, sick as death, against the 
mantelpiece, and gasped so terribly that JaeFs fortitude gave 
way, and she began to cry. 

After a long time, he got a word or two out in a broken 
voice. 

44 The false — inconstant — wretch! 0 heaven! what I 
have done and suffered for her — and now married ! — married ! 
Aud the earth doesn’t swallow her, nor the thunder strike her t 
Curse her, curse her husband, curse her children ; may her 
name bo a by- word for shame and misery ” 

44 Hush ! hush ! or you will curse your^ own mad tongue. 
Hear all, beforo you judge her.” * 

44 1 liavo heard all ; she is a wife , she shall ^oon be a 
widow. Thought I was false ! What- business had she to 
think I was false ? It is only false hearts that suspect true 
ones. Sho thought me dead ? Why ? Because I was out 
of sight. She hoard" thftre was a dead hand found in the river. 
Why didn’t she * go aud see it ? Could all creation pass 
another hand off on mo for hers ? No ; for I loved her. She 
never loved me.” 
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“ She loved you ; and loves you still* When that dead 
hand was found, she fell swooning, and lay at death’s door 
for yon, and now she has stained her hands with blood for 
yon. Bhe tried to hill her husband, the moment she found 
you were alive and true, and he had made a fool of her.” 

“ Tried to kill him I Why didn’t she do it ? I should 
not have foiled at such work. I love her.” 

1 “Blame me for that: I stopped her arm, and I am 
stronger than she is. I say she is no more to blame than 
you. You have acted like a madman, and she suffers for 
it. Why did you slip away at night, like that, and not 
tell me?” 

“ I left letters to you and her, and other people besides,” 

“ Yes, left them, and hadn’t the sense to post them. 
Why didn’t you tell me ? Had ever any young man as faithful 
and true a friend in any young woman as you had in me ? 
Many a man has saved a woman’s life, hut it isn’t often that 
a woman fights for a man, and gels the tipper hand : yet you 
gave me nothing in return ; not even your confidence. Look 
the truth in the face, my lad : all your trouble, and all hors, 
comes of your sneaking out of Hillsborough in that daft way, 
without a word to me, the true frieud that was next door to 
you ; which I nearly lost my life by your fault ; for, il‘ you 
had told me, I should have seen you off, and so escaped a 
month’s hospital, and other troubles that almost drove me 
crazy. Don’t you abuse that poor }oang lady before me, or 
1 shan’t spare you. Sho is more to be pitied than you are. 
Folk should look at homo for the cause of their troubles: 
her misery, and yours, It is all owing to your own folly and 
ingratitude : ay, you may look ; I mean what I say — 
ingratitude.” 

The attack v/as so sudden and powerful, that Honry Little 
was staggered and silenced ; but an unexpected defender ap- 
peared on the scene : one of the folding-doors was torn open, 
and Grace darfcod m. 

“ llofv dare you uay it is his fault, poor ill-used angel ! 
No, no, no, no ; 1 am the only one to blame, I didn’t lojc 
you as you deserved. I tried to die for you ; and failed* 
I tried to kill that mouster for you ; and failed . I am too 
Weak and silly ; I shall only make yo'd ihoro unhappy. Give 
me pne kiss, my own darling, and then kill m& out of the way.’* 
With this she was over his knees, and round Ids' neck in a 
moment, weeping, and clutching him with a passionate despair 
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that ipelted all lus anger away, and soon his own tears fell on 
her like rain. 

“ Ah, Grace! Grace *! 99 he sobbed, “how could you? 
how could you ? ” 

^ u Don’t speak unkindly to her,” cried Jael, “ oy she won’t be 
all vo a day. She is worse off than you are ; and so is he too.” 

u You mock me : he is her husband. He can make her 

live with him. He can- ” Here he broke out cursing 

and blaspheming, and called Grace a viper, and half thrust 
her away from him with horror, and his face filled with jealous 
anguish ; he looked like a man dying of poison. 

Then he rose to hi^ feet, and said, with a sort of deadly 
calm, “ Where can I find the man ? ^ 

“ Not in this houso, you may be sure,” said Jael : “ nor in 
any house where she is.” 

Henry sank into his seat again, and looked amazed. 

“ Tell him all,” said Grace. “ Don’t let him think I do 
not love him at all.” 

“ I will,” said Jael. “ Well, the wedding was at eleven ; 
your letter came at half-past twelve, and I took it her. Soon 
after that, the villain came to her, and she stabbed him directly 
with this stiletto. Look at it ; there’s his blood upon it : I 
kept it to show you. I caught her arm, or she would have 
killed him, I believe. He lost so much blood, the doctor 
would not lot him be moved. Then she thought of you still, 
and would not pass a night under the same roof with him ; at 
two o’clock she was on the way to Raby : but Mr. Coventry 
was too much of a man to stay in the house and drive her out ; 
so lie went off next morning, nud, as soon as she heard that, 
she came home. She is wife and no wife, as the saying is, 
and how it is all to end, heaven only knows.” 

“ It will end the moment I meet the man : and that won’t 
be long.” 

“There! there!” criod Grace, “that* is what I feared. 
Ah, Jael ! Jaol ! why did you hold my band*? Tl*ey would 
not have hung me. I told you so at the^ ■ imo : I knew what I 
wSs about.” 

“ Jael,” said the young man, “ of all the kind things you 
have done for me, that the kindest. You saved my poor 
girl from worse trouble than she is now in. No, Grace ; yon 
shall not dirty your hand with such scum as that : it is my 
business, and mine only.” " 

In vain did J ael expostulate, and Grace implore. In vain 
r v 2 
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did Jael assure him that Coventry was in a worse position than 
himself, and try to make him see that any rash act of his would 
make Grace even more miserable than she was at present. He 
replied that he had no intention of running his neck into a 
halter ; he should act warily, like the Hillsborough trades, and 
strike his blow so cunningly, that the criminal should never 
know whence it came. “I’ve been in a good school for 
homicide,” said he ; “ and I am an inventor. No man has 
ever played tho executioner so ingeniously as I will play it. 
Think of all this scoundrel has done to me : he owes me a 
dozen lives, and I’ll take one. Man shall never detect me ; 
God knows all, and will forgive me, I hope. If He doesn’t, 
I can’t help it.” 

He kissed Grace again and again, and comforted her ; said 
she was not to blame ; honest people wero no match for villains : 
if she had been twice as simplo, ho would have forgiven her at 
sight of the stilotto ; that cleared her, in his mind, better than 
words. 

He was now soft and gentle as a lamb. He begged Gael’s 
pardon humbly, for leaving Hillsborough without telling her. 
He said he had gone up to her room ; but all was still ; and 
he was a working man, and tho sleep of a working woman was 
sacred to him — (he would have awakened a fine lady, without 
ceremony). He assured her he had left a note for her in his 
box, thanking and blessing her for all her goodness. He said 
that he hoped he might yet live to prove by acts, and not by 
idle words, how deeply he felt all she had done and suffered for 
him. 

Jael received theso excuses in hard silence. “ That is 
enough about me,” said she, coldly. “If you are grateful to 
me, show it by taking my advice. Leave vengeance to Him 
who has said that vengeance is His.” 

The man’s whole manner changed directly, and he said 
doggedly, — 

“ Well, I will be His instrument.” 

“ Hd will choose«his own.” 

“I’ll lend my humble co-operation,” 

“Oh, do not argue with him,” said Grace, piteously. 
“ When did a man ever yield to our arguments? Dearest, I 
can’t argue: but I am full of misery/" and full of fears. You 
see my love ; you forgive my folly. Have pity on me ; think 
of nay condition : do not doom me to live in terror by night 
and day ; have I not enough to endure, my own ^darling ? 
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There, promise me you will do nothing rash to-night, and that 
you will come to me the first thing to-morrow. Why, you have 
not seen your mother yet ; Bheris at Raby Hall.” 

“ My dear mother ! ” said he : “ it would be a poor return 
for all your love, if I couldn't put off looking for that scum till 
I have taken you in my arms.” 

And so Grace got a reprieve. 

They parted in deep sorrow, but almost as lovingly as ever, 
and Little went at once to Raby Hall, and Grace, exhausted 
by so many emotions, lay helpless on a couch in her own room 
all the rest of the day. 

For some time she lay in utter prostration, and only the 
tears that trickled at intervals down her pale cheeks showed 
that she was conscious of her miserable situation. 

Jael begged and coaxed her to take some nourishment : but 
she shook her head with disgust at the very idea. 

For all that, at nine o’clock, her faithful friend almost forced 
a few spoonfuls of tea down her throat, feeding her like a 
child : and, when she had taken it, she tried to thank her, but 
choked in the middle, and, flinging her arms round Jael’s neck, 
burst into a passion of weeping, and incoherent cries of love, 
and pity, and despair. u Oh, my darling ! so great ! so noble ! 
so brave ! so gentle ! And I have destroyed us both. Ho 
forgave me, as soon as ho saw me. So terrible, so gentle i 
What will be the next calamity ? Ah, Jael 1 save him from 
that rash act, and I shall never complain ; for he was dead, 
and is alive again.” 

“ We will find some way to do that between us, you, and I, 
and his mother.” 

“ Ah, yes : she will be on my side, in that. But she will 
be hard upon me. She will point out all my faults ; my 
oxocrable folly. Ah, if I could but live my time over again, 
I’d pray night and day for selfishness. Ti^ey teach us girls to 
pray for this and that virtue, which wo have too much of 
already ; and what we ought to pray foi is selfishnibs. But, 
no ! I must think of my father, and think of that hypocrite ; 
but the one person whose feelings I was too mean, and base, 
and silly to consult, was myself. I always abhorred this 
marriage, I feared it, % and loathed it ; yet I yielded step by 
step, for want of a little selfishness : we are slaves without it, 
mean, pitiful, contemptible slaves. 0 God, in mercy give me 
selfishness 1 Ah me, it is too late now. I am a lost creature ; 
nothing is lelVfne but to die.” 
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Jxiel got her to bed, and sleep came at last to her exhausted 
body ; but, even when her eyes we^e dosed, tears found their 
way through the lids, and wetted her pillow. 

So can great hearts and loving natures suffer. 

Can they enjoy in proportion 

Let us hope so. But I have my doubts. 

Henry Little kept his word, and came early next morning. 
He looked hopeful and excited ; he said he lmd thought tho 
matter over and was quite content to let that scoundrel livo ; 
and even to dismiss all thought of him, if Grace really loved 
him. 

u If I love you ! ” said Grace. “ Oh, Henry, why did I 
ask you to do nothing rash, but that I love you 9 "Why did 

I attempt his life myself ? because you said in your letter 

It was not to revenge mysolf, but to save you from more 
calamity. Cruel, cruel ! Ho I love him 9 ” 

“ I know you love me, Grace : but do you love me enough ? 
Will you give up tho world for me, and let us bn happy 
together, the only way we can ? My darling Grace, I have 
made our fortune ; all the world lies before us ; I left England 
alone, for you ; now leave it with me, and let us roam .the world 
together.” 

“ Henry 1 — what I — when I cannot be your wife ! ” 

“ You can be my wife ; my wife in reality, as you are his 
in name, and nothing else. It is idle to talk as if we wero in 
some ordinary situation. There are plenty of countries that 
would disown such a marriage as yours, a more ceremony 
obtained by fraud, and cancelled by a stroke with a dagger and 
instant separation. Oh, my darling, don't sacrifice both our 
lives to a scruple that is out of place hero. Don’t hesitate ; 
don’t delay. I have a carriage waiting outside ; end all our 
misery by ouo act of courage, and trust yourself to me ; did I 
over fail you ? ”<, ’ 

“For /home, Henafy, for shame I ” 

“ It is the only way to happiness. You wero quite right ; 
if I kill that wretch we shall be parted in another way, always 
parted ; now we can be together for life. Remember, dearest, 
how I begged you in this very room to go to the United 
. States with me; you refused: well, have you never been Sony 
you refused 9 Now I once more implore you to be wise and 
"brave, and love mo as I love you. What is the world 4 to us ? * 
You are all the world to me.” \ 
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u Answer him, Jael, oh answer him f ” 

“Nay, these are things every woman must answer for 
herself/ 1 

“ And 111 take no answer but yours/* Then ho threw him- 
self at her feet, and clasping her in his arms, implored her, 
with all the sighs and tears and eloquence of passion, to have 
pity on them both, and fly at once with him. 

She writhed and struggled faintly, and turned away from 
him, and fell tenderly towards him, by turns, and still he held 
her tight, and grew stronger, moro passiou&te, more per* 
suasive, as she got weaker and almost faint* Her bbdy seemed 
on the point of sinking, and her mind of yielding* . 

But all of a sudden she made a desperate effort “ Let 
mo go/’ she cried. “ So this is your love I With all my 
faults and follies, I am truer than you. Shamo on your love 
that would dishonour the creature you love. Let me go, sir, 
I say, or I shall hate you worse than I do the wretch whoso 
name I bear.” 

He let her go directly, and then her fiery glance turned to 
one long lingering look of deep but tender reproach, and sho 
fled sobbing. 

He sank into a chair, and buried his face in his hands. 

After a while, ho raised his head, and saw Jael Bence 
looking gravely at him. 

“ Oh, speak your mind/* said he, bitterly* 

“ You are like the world. You think only of yourself ; 
that’s all I have to say.” * . 

M You are very unkind to say so. I think for us both : 
and she will think with mo, in time. I shall come again to- 
morrow/* 

He said this with an iron resolution that promised a long 
and steady struggle, to which Grace, even in this first en- 
counter, had shown herself hardly equal. 

Jael went to her room, expecting to* find her as much 
broken down as she was by Henry’s firs/, visit ; but, instead of 
that, the young lady was walking rapidly to and fro. 

At sight of Jael, she caught her by the hand, and said, 
“Weill” 

“ He is coming again to-morrow.’* , . ' > 

“ Is ho sorry ? ’* 

“Not he/* , * 

“ Who would have thought he was so wicked Y ** 

This seemed rather exaggerated to Jael; for with all 
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Mrs. Little's teaching she was not quite a lady yet in all 
respects, though in many things she was always one by nature. 
“ Let it pass,” said she. 

“It 48 a man’s part to try, 

■ * And a woman’s to deny.” 

“And how often shall I have to deny him I lovo so 
dearly 9 99 

“ As often as he asks you to be his mistress ; for, call it 
what you like, that is all he has to offer you.” 

Grace hid her face in her hands. 

Jael coloured. “ Excuse my blunt speaking ; but some 
times the worst word is the best : fine words are just words 
with a veil on.” 

“ Will he dare to tempt me again, after what I said ? 1J 

“ Of course he will : don’t you know him ? he never gives 
in. But suppose he does, you have your answer ready.” 

u Jael,” said Grace, 11 you are so strong, it blinds you to 
my weakness. I resist him, day after day ! I, who pity him 
so, and blame myself ! Why, his very look, his touch, his 
voice, overpower me so that my whole frame seems dissolving : 
feel how I tremble at him, even now. No, no ; let those resist 
who are sure of their strength. Virtue, weakened by love and 
pity, bas but one resource — to fly. Jael Bence, if you are a 
woman, help me to save the one thing I have got left to 
save.” 

“ I will,” said Jael Bence. 

In one hour from that time they had packed a box, and a 
carpet-bag, and were on their way to a railway- station. They 
left Hillsborough. 

In three days Jael returned, but Grace Coventry did not 
como back with her. 

The day after that trying scene, Henry Little called, not 
to urge Grace again ,*ns she presumed he would, but to ask 
pardon ; at the same time we may bo Bure of this, that, after a 
day or two spent in obtaining pardon, the temptation would 
have been renewed, and so on for ever. Of this, however, 
Little was not conscious ; he came t <y ask pardon, and offer a 
pure and patient love, till such time as heaven* should have pity 
on them both. He was informed that Mrs. Coventry had quitted 
Hillsborough, and left a letter for him. It was^offered^him, he 
(Snatched it and read it : — \ 
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# *Mt OWN DEAR HENRY, — 

“You have given jne something to forgive, and I for- 
give you without asking, as I hope you will *one day forgive 
me. I have left Hillsborough, to avoid a situation that was 
intolerable, and solicitations which I blushed to hear, and for 
which you would one day have blushed too. This parting is 
not for ever, I hope : but that rests with yourself. Forego 
your idea of vengeance on that man, whose chastisement you 
would best alleviate by ending his miserable existence ; and learn 
to love me honourably and patiently, as I love you* Should 
you obtain this great victory ovor yourself, you will see me 
again. Meantime, think of her who loves you to distraction, 
and whose soul hovers about you unseen. Pray for me, dear 
one, at midnight, and at eight o’clock every morning ; for those 
are two of the hours I shall pray for you. I)o you remember 
the old church, and how you cried over me ? I can write no 
more : my tears blind me so. Farewell. 

“ Your unhappy 

“ Grace.” 

Little read this piteous letter, and it was a heavy blow to 
him ; a blow that all the tenderness shown in it could not at 
first soften. She had fled from him ; sho shunned him. It 
was not from Coventry she fled ; it was from him. 

He went home cold, and sick at heart, and gave himself up 
to grief and deep regrets for several days. 

But soon his powerful and elastic mind, impatient of impo- 
tent sorrow, and burning for some kind of action, seized upon 
vengeanco as the only thing left to do. 

At this period he looked on Coventry as a beast in human 
shape, whom he had a moral right to extinguish ; only, as he 
had not a. legal right, it must be done with consummate art. 
He trusted nobody ; spoke to nobody ; but set himself quietly 
to find out where Coventry lived, and what* were his habits. 
He did this with little difficulty. Coventry lodged in a prin- 
cipal street ; but always dined at a cjuo, and returned home 
late, walking through a retired street or two ; one of these 
passed by the mouth of a narrow court that was little used. 

Little, disguised m a workman, made a complete recon- 
naissance of this locality, and soon saw that hiB enemy was at 
his mercy. 

while he debated within himself what measure of ven- 
geance he should take, and what noiseless weapon he should 
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use, on unseen antagonist baffled him* That antagonist was 
Grace Carden, Still foreboding njischief, she wrote to Mr. 
Coventry, from a town two hundred miles distant : 

“ Whatever you are now, you were born a gentleman, and 
will, I think, respect a request from a lady you have wronged. 
Mr* Little has returned, and I have left Hillsborough ; if he 
encounters you in bis despair, be will do you some mortal 
injury. This will only make matters worse, and I dread the 
scandal that will follow ; and to hear my sad story in a court 
of law as a justification for his violence. Oblige me, then, by 
leaving Hillsborough for a time, as I have done.” 

On receipt of this, Coventry packed up his portmanteau 
directly, and leaving Lolly behind to watch the town, and see 
whether this was a ruse, he went directly to the town whence 
Grace’s letter was datod, and to the vory hotel. 

This she had foreseen and intended. 

He found she had been there, and had left for a neigh- 
bouring watering-place : he followed her thithor, and there she 
withdrew the clue ; she left word she was gone to Stirling ; 
but doubled on him, and soon put hundreds of miles between 
them. Ho remained in Scotland, hunting her. 

Thus she played the grey plover with him she hated, and 
kept the beloved hands from crime 

When Little found that Coventry had left Hillsborough, he 
pretended to himself that he was glad of it. 

“ My darling is right,” said he. “ I will obey her, and do 
nothing contrary to law. I will throw him into piison, that is 
all.” With those moderated views, he called upon his friend 
Ransome, whom of course he had, as yet, carefully avoided, to 
ask his aid in collecting the materials for an indictment. He 
felt sure that Coventry had earned penal servitude, if the facts 
could only be p’^t in evidence. He found Ransome in low 
spirits, and that excellent public servant being informed what 
he was wanted for, said drily, “ Well, but this will require 
some ability : don’t you think your friend Silly Billy would be 
more likely to do it effectually than John Ransomo ? ” 

“ Why, Ransome, ore you mad ? ” 

“ No, I merely do myself justice. Silly Billy smelt that 
faulty grindstone ; and I can’t smell a rat a yard from my nose, 
it seems. You shall judge for yourself. Thero have been 
several burglaries in this town, of late, and planned by a 
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master. This put me on' my mettle, and I have done all I 
could with my small fore#, and even pried about in person* 
night after night, and that is not exactly mf business, but I 
felt it my duty. Well, sir, two nights ago, no more, 1 had the 
luck to come round a corner right upon a job : Alderman Dick’s 
house, full of valuables, and the windows well guarded J but 
one of his collars is only covered with a heavy wooden shutter, 
bolted within. I found this open, and a board wedged in, to 
keep it ajar : down I went on my knees, saw a light inside, 
and heard two words of thieved latin ; that #as enough, you 
know ; I whipped out the board, jumped on the heavy shutter* 
and called for the police,” 

u Did you expect thorn to come ? ” 

“ Not much. Theso jobs are timed so as not to secure the 
attendance of the police. But assistance of another kind came ; 
a gentleman full dressed, in a white tie and gloves, ran up, 
and asked me what it was. ‘ Thieves in the cellar/ said I, 
and shouted police, and gave my whistle. Tho gentleman 
jumped on the shutter. 4 1 can keep that down/ said he. 

4 I’m sure I saw two policemen in Acorn Street : ran quick ; ' 
and he showed me his sword-cane and seemed so hearty in it, 
and confident, I ran round the corner, and gave my whistle. 
Two policemen came np ; but, in that moment, the swell 
accomplice had pullod all his palls out of the cellar, and all I 
saw of the lot, when I came back, was tho swell’s swallow-tail 
coat flying like tho wind towards a back slum, where I and my 
bobbies should have been knocked on tho head, if we had tried 
to follow him ; hut indeed he was too fleet to give us the 
chance.” 

“Well,” said Henry, “ that was provoking : but who can 
foresee everything all in a moment ? I have been worse duped 
than that a good many times.” 

Ransomo shook his head. u An old officer of police, like 
me, not to smell a swell accomplice. I had* only to handcuff 
that man, and set him down with me •ou tire shutter, till* in 
the dispensation of Providence, a bobby came by.” 

He added by way of corollary, — “You should send to 
London for a detective.” 

“ Not I,” said Henry. “ I know you for a sagacious nxan, 
and a worthy nfan, and my friend. I’ll havo no one to help 
me in it but you.” 

“ ^on’t you 9 ” said Ransomo. u Then I’ll go in. You 
have done mo good, Mr. Little, by sticking to a defeated friend 
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ike this* Now fo* your case ; tell me all you know, and how 
you know it*” P 

Homy complied, and Ransome took his notes* Then he 
said, he had got some old memoranda by him, that might 
prove valuable : he would call in two days. 

He did call, and showed Henry Coventry’s c&rdcase, and 
told him he had picked it tifc close by his letter-box, on the 
very night of the explosion. “ Mark my words, this will expand 
into something,” said the experienced officer. 

Before he left, he told Henry that ho had now every reason 
to believe the swell accomplice was Shifty Hick, the most suc- 
cessful and distinguished criminal in England. “ I have just 
got word from London that he has been working here, and has 
collared a heavy swag ; says he will go into trade : one of his 
old pals let that out in gaol. Trade ! then heaven help his 
customers, that is all.” 

“You may catch him yet.” 

“ When I catch Jack- a- lantern. He is not so green as to 
stay a day in Hillsborough, now his face has been close to 
mine : they all know I never forget a face. No, no ; I shall 
Aever see him again, till I am telegraphed for, to inspect his 
mug, and his wild-cat eyes in some gaol or other. I must try 
and not think of him ; it disturbs my mind, and takes off my 
attention from my duties.” 

Ransome adhered to this resolution for more than a month, 
during which time he followed out every indication with tho 
patience of a beagle ; and, at last, he called one day, and told 
Little, Hill had forfeited his bail, and gone to Canada at the 
expense of the trade ; bat had lot out strange things before he 
left. There was a Bwell concerned in his attempt with the bow 
and arrow : there was a swell concerned in the explosion, with 
some workman, whose name ho concealed ; he had seen them 
on the bridge, and had seen the workman receive a bag of gold, 
and had collared 4 him, and demanded his share ; this had been 
given him*, but not uptil he threatened to call tho bobbies. 
“Now, if we could find, Hill, and got him to turn Queen’s evi- 
dence, this, coupled with what you and I could furnish, would 
secure your man ten years of penal servitude. I know an 
able officer at Quebec. Is it worth while going to tho 
expense ? ” * 

Little, who had received the whole communication in a sort 
pf despondent, apathetic way, replied ' that he didn’t think it 
was worth while. “ My good friend,” said* he, “ I am 
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miserable. Vengeance, I find, will not fill a) earning heart. 
And the truth is, that all this time I have been secretly hoping 
she would return, and that has enabled me to bear up and 
chatter about revenge. Who could believe a young creature 
like that would leave her father and all hor friends for good ? 
I made sure she would come back in a week or two. And to 
think that it is I who have driven her away, and darkened my 
own life. I thought I had sounded tho depths of mismy. I 
was a fool to think so. No, no ; life would be endurable if I 
could only see her face once a day, and hoar her voice, though 
it was not even speaking to me. Oh, oh ! ” ; 

Now this was the first time Little had broken down before 
Ransome. Hitherto, he had spoken of Coventry, -but not of 
Grace; he had avoided speaking of her, partly from manly 
delicacy, partly because he foresaw his fortitude would give 
way, if he mentioned her. 

But now tho strong man’s breast seemed as if it would 
hurst, and his gasping breath, and restless body, betrayed what 
a price he must have paid for the dogged fortitude ho had dis- 
played for several weeliR, love-sick all the time. 

Ransome was affected : he rose, and walked about the room, 
ashamed to look at a Spartan broken down. 

When he had given Little timo to recover some little com- 
posure, he said : “ Mr. Little, yon were always too much of a 
gentleman to gossip about the lady you love ; and it was not 
my business to intrude upon that subject ; it was too delicate. 
But, of course, with what 1 have picked up here and there, and 
what you have let drop, without the least intending it, I know 
pretty well how the land lies. And, sir, a man does not come 
to my time of life without a sore and heavy heart ; if I was to 

tell you how I came to be a bachelor ; but, no ; even after 

ten years, I could not answer for myself. All I can say is that, 
if you should do me the honour to consult me on something 
that is nearer your heart than revenge, you would have all my 
sympathy and all my zeal.” * • 

“ Give me your hand, old fellow , i said Little* and broke 
down again. • # 

But, this time, he shook it off quickly, and, to encourage 
him, Mr. Ransome said, “ To begin, you may take my word 
Mr. Carden knows, byHhis time, where his daughter is. Why 
not sound him*on the matter ? ” 

Henry acted on this advice, and called on Mr. Cardem 
H* was received very coldly by that gentleman. 
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After some hesitation he asked Mr. Carden if he had any 
news of his daughter. 

44 1 have.” w 

The young man's face was mediated with joy directly. 

“ Is she well, sir ^ 11 

“ Yes,” 

44 Is she happier than she was ? ” 

44 She is content.” 

44 Has she friends about her ? Kind, good people ; any * 
persons of her own sex, whom she can love ? ” 

44 She is among people sho takes for angels, at present. 
She will find them to be petty, mean, malicious devils. She is 
in a Protestant convent.” 

44 In a convent, where ? ” 

44 Where? Where neither tho fool nor the villain, who 
have wrecked her happiness between them, and robbed me of 
her, will ever find her. I expected this visit, sir ; the only 
thing I doubted was which would corno first, the Villain or the 
fool ? The fool has come first, and, being a fool, expects me to 
f ell him where to find his victim, and torture her again. Begone, 
fool, from the house you have made desolate by your execrablo 
folly in slipping away by night like a thief, or rather like that 
far more dangerous animal, a fool.” 

The old man delivered these insults with a purple face, and 
a loud fury, that in former days would have awakened corre- 
sponding rage in, the fiery young fellow. But affliction had 
tempered him, and his in suiter’s hairs were grey. 

Ho said, quietly, 44 You are her lather. I forgive you these 
cruel words.” Then ho took his hat, and went away. 

Mr. Carden followed him to the passage, and cried after 
him, 44 The villain will meet a worse reception than tho fool. 

I promise you that much.” 

Little went homo despondent, and found a long letter from 
his mother, telling Jum ho must dine and sleep at Baby Hall 
that day. ° 

Sho $ave him such potent reasons, and showed him so 
plainly his refusal would infuriate his uncle, and make hor 
miserable, that he had no choice. He packed up his dress 
suit, and drove to ltaby Hall, with a heavy heart, and bitter 
reluctance. 

0 caeca mens hominum J 
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CHAPTER XLI. . 

# *■ 

It was the great anniversary. On that day Sir Richard Baby 
had lost for the Stuarts all the head he possessed. His faithful 
descendant seized the present opportunity to celebrate the 
event with more pomp than ever. A month before the fatal 
day he came in from Hillsborough with sixty yards of violet- 
coloured velvet, the richest could be got from Lyons ho put 
this down on a table, and told his sister that was for her and 
Jael to wear on tho coming anniversary. <r Don’t tell me 
there’s not enough,” said he; “ for I inquired how much it 
would take to carpet two small rooms, and bought, it ; now 
what will carpet two little libraries will clothe two large ladies ; 
and you are neither of you shrimps.” 

While he was thus doing the cynical, nobody heeded him : 
quick and skilful fingers were undoing the parcel, and the 
ladies’ cheeks Bushed, and their eyes glistened, and their 
fingers felt the stuff inside and out ; in which occupation liaby 
left them, saying, “Full dress, mind l We Rabys are not 
beheaded every day.” 

Mrs. Little undertook to cut both dresses, and Jael was to 
help sew them. 

But when they came to be tried on, Jael was dismayed. 
“ Why, I Bhall be half naked,” said she. “ Oh, Mrs. Little, 
I couldn’t: I should sink with shame.” 

Mrs. Little pooh-poohed that, and an amusing dialogue fol- 
lowed between these two women, both of them equally modest, 
but one hardened, and perhaps a little blinded by custom. 

Neither could convince the other, hut Mrs. Little 'over- 
powered Jael by saying, “I shall wear mine low, and you will 
mortally offend my brother, if you don’t.” 

Then Jael succumbed, but looked forward to tho day with a 
simple terror one would hardly have expected from tho general 
strength of her character. * • 

* • 

Little arrived, and saw his mother for a minute or two 
before dinner. She seemed happy and excited, and said, 
“ Cheer up, darling, we will find a way to make you happy 
Mark my words, a new osa in your life dates from to-day; I 
mean to open ydttr .eyes to-night. There, don’t question me, 
but give me one kiss and lot us go and make ourselves splendid 
for poor ^ir Richard.” 
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When Little came downstairs he found his ancle and a dis- 
tinguished-looking young gentleman standing before the fire : 
both were in full dress. Baby had the Stuart orders on his 
breast^ and looked a prince. He introduced Little to Mr. 
Bichard Baby with high formality ; but, before they had time 
to make acquaintance, two ladies glided into the room, and 
literally dazzled the young men, especially Dissolute Dick, who 
knew neither of them. 

Mrs. Little, with her oval face, black brow and hair, and 
stately but supple form, was a picture of matronly beauty and 
grace ; ber rich brunette skin, still glossy and firm, showod no 
signs of age ; hut under her glorious eyes, were the-markB of 
trouble, and though her face was still striking and lovely, yet 
it revealed what her person concealed, that she was no longer 
young. That night she looked about eigkt-and-thirty. 

The other lady was blonde, aud liad a faco less perfect in 
contour, but beautiful in its way, and exquisite in colour and 
peach-like bloom : but the marvel was her form ; her comely 
head, dignified on this occasion with a coronet of pearls, 
perched on a throat long yet white and massive, and smooth 
us alabaster; and that majestic throat sat enthroned on a 
snowy bust aud shoulders of magnificent breadth, depth, gran- 
deur, aud beauty. Altogether it approached the gigantic : but 
so lovely was the swell of the broad white bosom, and so 
exquisite the white and polished skin of the mighty shoulders 
adorned with two deep dimples, that the awe this grand 
physique excited was mingled with profound admiration. 

Baby and Henry Little both started at the sudden grandeur 
and brilliance of the woman they thought they knew, but in 
reality had never seen her; and Baby, dazzled himself, pre- 
sented her, quite rospectfully, to Dissolute Dick. 

“ This is Miss Deuce, a lady descended, like the rest of 
us, from poor Sir Biclmrd ; Miss Deuce ; Mr. Bichard Baby.” 

Jael blushed more deeply than ladies with white and antique 
busts are in the habit of doing, and it was curious to see the 
rosy tint come on her white neck, and then die quietly away 
again. Yet she curtsied with grace and composure. (Mrs. 
Little had trained her at all points ; and grace comes pretty 
readily, where nature has given perfect symmetry.) 

Dinner was announced, and Baby placed the Dissolute 
between his sister and the magnificent Beauty dead Sir 
Kichard had developed. He even gave a reason for this 
arrangement. ,, 
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4i All you ladies like a Hake ; you pram sober fellows like 
me ; but what you prefer is a Bake.” 

As they wero rustling futo their places, Mrs. Little said 
to Dick, with a delicious air of indifference, “ Are you a rake, 
Mr* Baby ? 99 / 

“ I am anything you like,” replied the shameless fellow 

All the old plate was out, and blazing in the light of candles 
innumerable. 

There was one vacant chair. 

Dick asked if there was anybody expected. 

“ Not much,” said Baby, drily. “ That is Sir Richard's 
chair, on these occasions. However, he may be sitting in it 
now, for aught I know. I sincerely hope he is.” 

u If I thought that, I’d soon leave mine,” said Jael in a 
tremulous whisper. 

u Then stay where yon are, Sir Richard,” said the Rake, 
making an affected motion with his handkerchief, as if to keep 
the good Knight down. 

In short, this personage, bciug young, audacious, witty, 
aud animated by the vicinity of the most beautiful creature he 
had over seen, soon deprived the anniversary of that solemn 
character Mr. Raby desired to give it. Yet his volubility, his 
gaiety, and his chaff, were combined with a certain gentleman- 
like tact and dexterity ; and he made Raby laugh iu spite of 
himself, and often made the ladies smile. But Henry Little 
sat opposite, and wondered at them all, and his sad heart 
became very bitter. 

When they joined the ladies in tho drawing-room, Henry 
made an effort to speak to Jael Deuce, lie was most anxious 
to know 'whether she had heard from Grace Carden. But Jael 
did not meet him very promptly, and, while he was faltering 
out his inquiries, up came Richard Raby, and resumed his 
attentions to her : attentions that very sooi^ took the form of 
downright love-making'. Iu fact he stayed an* hour after his 
carriage was announced, and being a ji eng man 3t great 
resolution, and accustomed to please him&if, ho fell over head 
and curs in love with Miss Deuce ; and showed it then and 
thereafter. 

It did not disturb ha* composure. She had often been 
made love to, and *could parry as well as Dick could fence. 

She behaved with admirable good sense ; treated it all as 
a polite jqpt, but qpt a disagreeable one. 
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Mrs. tittite lost patience with them both. * She drew Henry 
aside, and asked why he allowed Mr. Richard llaby to 
monopolize her, 1 ' 

“How can I help it]” said Henry, “pc is in love with 
her ; and no wonder ; see how beautiful she is, and her skin 
like white satin* She is ever so much bigger than I thought. 
But her heart is bigger than all Who’d think she had ever 
condescended to grind saws with me V 7 

“ Who indeed ? And with those superb arms ] ” 

“Why, that is it, mother; they are up, to anything: it 
was one of those superb arms she dung round a blackguard’s 
"neck for me, and threw him like a sack ; or I should not be 
here. Poor girl 1 Do you thiuk that chatterbox would make 
her happy?” 

“ Heaven forbid ! He is not worthy of her. Ho man is 
worthy of her, except the ono I mean her to have, and that is 
yourself.” 

a Me, mother ! are you mad i ” 

‘ “'Hu: you are mad, if you reject her. Where can you 
hope to find her equal] In what does she fail] lu face! 
why it is comeliness, goodness, and modesty, personified. In 
person] why she is the only perfect figure I ever saw. Such 
an arm, hand, foot, neck, and bust, I never saw, all in the 
same unman. Is it sense] why she is wise beyond her years, 
and beyond her sex. . Think of her great sell -denial : she 
always loved you, yet aided you, and advised you to get that 
mad young thing you preferred to her — men arc so blind in 
choosing women. Then think of her saving your life : and 
then how nearly she lost her own, through her love for you, 
Oh, Henry, if you cling to a married woman, and still turn 
away from that angelic creature there, and disappoint your 
poor mother again, whose life has been ono long disappoint- 
ment, I shall begin to fear you wore bora without a heart.” 


Chapter xlii. 

* Betteu for me if T had, then I could chop and change from 
one to another as yon would have me. Ho, mother; I dare- 
say if 1 had never seen Grace I should have loved Jael. As 
it is, I have a great affection and respect for her, but that 
is all** 1 v 
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“A ad those would ripen into love if once you were 
married/’ 

“ They might. If it came to her flinging that great arm 
round iny neck in, kindness, she once saved my life vdth by 
brute force, I suppose a man’s heart could not resist her. 
But it will never come to that while my darling lives. She is 
my lover, and Jaol my sister and my dear friend. God bless 
her { and may she be as happy as she deserves. I wish I 
could get a word with her : but that seems out of the question 
to-night ; I shall slip away to bed and my own sad thoughts.” 

With tins he retired unobserved. ? 

In the morning he asked Jaol if she would speak to him 
aloue. 

Why not?” said she calmly. 

They took a walk in the shrubbery. 

“ I tried hard to get a word with you yesterday, but you 
were so taken up with that puppy.” 

“ lie U very good company.” 

“ I have seen the timo when I was as good ; but it is hot 
so easy to chatter with a brokeu heart/* 

“ That is true. Please come to the point and toll me what 
you want of me now.” 

This was said in such a curious tone, that Henry felt quite 
discouraged. 

lie hesitated a moment and then said, i( What is the 
matter with you? You are a changed girl to me. There’s 
something about you so cold and severe ; it makes me fear I 
have worn out my friend as well as lust my love ; if it is so, 
tell me, and I will not intrude uiy sorrow any more on you.” 

There was a noble and manly sadness in the way he said 
this, and Jael seemed touched a little by it. 

u Mr. Henry,” said she, “ I’ll be frank with you. I can’t 
forgive you leaving the factory that night without saying a 
word to me ; and, if you consider what X ha3 done before you 
used me so, and what I suffered in consequence of yoar using 
jne so — not that you will ever know alLJ suffered, at least 1 
hope not — no, 1 have tried to forgive you; for, if you are a 
sinner, you are a sufferer— but it is no use, I can’t. I never 
shall forgive you to my dying day.” 

Henry Little hung hia head dejectedly. “That is bad 
news,” he faltered. “ I told you why I did n,ot bid you good- 
bye excej^ by letter : it was out of kindness. I have begged 
your pardon for it ail the same, f thought you were au angel : 
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but T see you are only a woman ; you think the time to hit a 
man is when ho is down. Well, I can but submit. Good-by, 
Stay one moment, let me take your hand, you won’t refuse mo 
that.” She did not deign a word ; he took her hand and held 
it. “ This is the hand and arm that worked with me like a 
good mate : this is the hand and arm that overpowered a 
blackguard and saved me : this is the hand and arm that saved 
my Grace from a prison and public shame. I must give them 
both one kiss, if they knock me down for it. There — there — 
good-by, dear Jael, good-by ! I seem to be letting go the last 
thing I have to cling to in the deep waters of trouble.” 

Melted by this sad thought, he held hiB best friend’s hand 
till a warm tear dropped on it. That softened her ; the hand, 
to which he owed so much, closed on him and detained him. 

“ Stay where you are. I have told you my mind, but I 
shall act just as I used to do. I’m not proud of this spite I 
have taken against you, don’t you fancy that. There — there, 
don’t let us fret about what can’t ho helped ; but just you tell 
mo what I can do for you.” 

Young Little felt rather humiliated at assistance boiug 
offered on these terms. He did not disguise his mortification, 
“ Well,” said ho, rather sullenly, “ beggars must not ho 
choosers. Of course I wanted you to tell mo wliero I am likely 
to find her*” 

“ I don’t know.” 

*“ But you left Hillsborough with her ? ” 

“ Yes, and went to York. But there I left her, and she 
told me she should travel hundreds of miles from York. 1 have 
no notion where she is.” 

Little sighed, “ She. could not trust even you*” 

“ The fewer one trusts with a secret the hotter.” 

“ Will she never retutyi ? Will she give up her father as 
well as me ? Did she iix no time*? Did she give you no hint ? ” 
(i No, not thqt I remember. She said that depended on 
you,” 

“ du mo?” 

“ Yea.” 

Hero was an enigma. 

They puzzled over it a long time. At last Jael said; 
“ She wrote a letter to you before she left : (lid she say nothing 
in that ? Have you got the letter ? ” 

“ Have I got it? The last letter my darling ever wrote 
to me 1 Do you think it ever leaves me night or da} ? ” 
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He undid one of his studs, put his hand inside, and drew 
the letter out warm from hi£ breast. He kissed it and gave it 
to Jael. She read it carefully and looked surprised. “ Why, 
you are making your own difficulties. You have only got to 
do what you are told. Promise not to fall foul of that Coventry, 
and not to tempt her again, and you will hear of her. You 
have her own word for it.” 

“ But how am I to let her know I promise ? ” 

“ I don’t know ; how does everybody let everybody know 
things now-a-days ? they advertise.” 

“ Of course they do — in the second column of The 
Times." 

“ You know best.” Then, after a moment’s reflection, 
“ Wherever she is she takes in the Hillsborough papers, to 
soo if there’s anything about you in them.” 

“ Oh, do you think so ? ” 

“ Think so ? I am sure of it. I put myself in her 
place.” 

“ Then I will advertise in The Times and tho Hillsborough 
papers.” 

He went into the library and wrote several advertisements. 
This is the one Jael preferred : — 

“ H. L. to G-. C. I see you are right. There shall he no 
vengeance except what tho law may give me, nor will I ever 
renew that request which offended you so justly. 1 will ho 
patient.” 

Ho had added an entreaty that she would communicate 
with him, but this Jael made him strike out. She thought that 
might make Grace suspect his sincerity. “ Time enough to 
put that in, a month hence, if you don’t hear from her.” 

This was all I think worth recording in the interview 
between Jael and Henry, except that at parting he thanked 
her warmly, and said, “ May I give you one piece of advice in 
return? Mr. Richard Baby has fallen in love with you, and 
no wonder. If my heart was not full of Grace I should have 
fallen in love with you myself, you are so gN.d and so beautiful ; 
but he hoars a had character. You are wise in other people’s 
affairs, pray don’t be foolish in your own.” 

“ Thank you,” said JJel, a little drily. “ 1 shall think 
twice before I give my affections to any young man.” 

Henry had a word with liis mother before he wont, and 
beggod he$ not to prepare disappointment for herself by trying 
to bring Jael and him together. “ Besides, she has taken a 
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spite against me. To be suro it is not very deep ; for she gave 
k me good advice, mid I advised her not, to throw herself away 
on Dissolute Dick.” 

Mrs. Little smiled knowingly and looked very much pleased, 
but she said nothing more just then. Honry Little returned 
to Hillsborough, and put his advertisement in The Turns and 
the Hillsborough journals. 

Two days afterwards, Ransome called on him, with the 
Hillsborough Liberal “ Is this yours ? ” said Ransome. 

(t Yes. I havo roason to think she will write io me, if she 
sees it.” 

(t Would you mind giving me your reason ? ” 

Little gave it, but with so much reticence, that no other 
, r *nan in Hillsborough but Ransome would have understood. 

** Hum ! \ said he, ^ I think I can do something with this.”- 

A period of expectation succeeded, hopeful at first, and full 
.of excitement ; but wfceks rolled on without a word from the 
fugitive, and Little’s heart sickened with bopo deferred. Ho 
often wished fo' consult Jael Deuce again ; ho had a sup ficti- 
tious belief in her sagacity. But. the recollection of her cold 
Mftamer deterred kiln. Aflast, however, impatience and the 
souse of desolation conquered, aud ho rode over to Baby Hall. 

, He found his uncle and his mother in the dining-room. 
Mr. Baby wa 3 walkings al>out looking vexed, and even 
irritable. 

The cause soon transpired. Dissolute Dick was at that 
moment in the drawing-room, making hot love to Jael Dence. 
He had wooed J^er ever since that fatal ^evening when sho 
burst on society full-blown. Baby, too proud and generous to 
forbid his addresses, had nevertheless been always bitterly 
averse to them, and was now a downright rage ; for Mrs. 
Little had just fold him she felt Sure he was actuall^proposing. 

u Confound him 1 ” said Henry, “ and I wanted so to speak 
to her.” ‘ # 

IiSby gave him 'a most singular look, that struck him as 
odd at the time, and recurred to him afterwards. 

At last steps were heard overhead, and Dissolute Dick 
came downstairs. 

Mrs. Little slipped out, and sodn after put her head into 
the dining-room to the gentlemen, and whispered to them 
“ m” Then she retired to talk it all over with Jael; 

At that monosyllable Mr. Baby was jery much discom* 
yotaiL ' ~ 
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u There goes a friend out of this house ; more fools we. 
Fou have lost her by your •confounded folly. * ,'Wfcat is the use 
sp yh g all your days after another man’s wife ? I Weuidn’i i 
havonad this happen for ten thousand pounds. Dissolute 
Dick! he will break her heart iu a twelvemonth.” 

“ Then why, in heaven’s name, didn’t you marry hor 
yourself?” 

“ Me ! at my age ? No ; why didn’t you, mam her ? 
You know sho fancies you. Tho moment you found Grace 
married, you ought to have secured this girl, *and: lived with 
me ; the house is big enough for you all” ^ ; .a 

“It is not so big as your hoart, sir,” said Henry. “But 
pray don’t speak to mo of lovo or marriage either.” 

“ Why should I ? The milk is spilt ; it is no ueo crying, 
now. Let us go and dross for dinner* Curso^b® world — it is 
ono disappointment.” 

Little himself was vexed, but ho determined to put a good 
face on it, and to lie very kind to his good friend Jaei. 

She did not appear at dinner, and when the servants had 
retired, ho said, “ Come now, lot us i&ake the host of it. 
Mother, if you don’t mind, I will settle five thousand pounds 
upon her and her children. He is a Spendthrift, I hear, and 
as poor as Job.” 1 " ' r< * 1 4 

Mrs. Little stared at her son. “ Why!" she has refused 
him.” 

Loud exclamations of surprise ami satisfaction ! 

“ A fine fright you have given us. You said * Yes.’ ” 

“ Woll, that meant he had proposed.. You know, Guy, I 
had told you b,o would : I saw it in 14s eye. Bp I obsorved, in 
a moment, he had, and I said, * Yes.’ ” 

“ Thon why doesn’t sho come down to dinner ? ” 

“ Ho has upset Jhei;, It is the old jtory : bo cried to her, 
and told ncr hO had boon wild, and misconducted himself, all 
because ho had never mot a woman he -coufd %ally love and 
respect; and then lie begged her, and implored her, said 
his fate depended on her.” ^ 

“ But sho was not caught with that chaff : so Why does she 
not come and receive the congratulations of the company on 
her escape?” 

“ Because sh$ is far too delicate ; ” then, turning to her 
son, “and, perhaps, because she can’t help comparing tho 
manly wgrmih and loving appreciation of Mr. Richard Baby 
with the cold indifference and ingratitude of others*” 
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“Oh," said Henry, colouring, “ if ,that is her feeling, she 
will accept him nett time." « *; , 

41 Next time 1 " roared Baby. 44 There shall be no next 
time. I have given the scamp fair play, quite against my own 
judgment. He has got his answer now, and I won’t have the 
girl tormented with him any more. I trust that to you, 
Edith." 

Mrs. Little promised him Dick and Jael should not meet 
again, in Baby Hall at least. 

That evening she drew her son apart and made an earnest 
appeal to him. * 

44 So much for her spite against you, Henry. You told her 
to decline Bichard Baby, and so she deelinod him. Spite, 
indeed I Tho gentle pique of a lovely, good gii*l, who knows 
her value, though she is. too modest to show it openly. Well, 
Henry, you have lost her a husband, and sho has given yon 
one more proof of affection. Don’t build the mountain of 
ingratitude any higher do pray tako the cure that offers, and 
make your mother happy, as well as yourself, my 6on." In this 
strain she continued, and used all her art, hefr influence, her 
affection, till at last, with a weary heart-broken sigh, he yielded 
as far as this ; he said that, if it could once be made clear to 
him there was no hope of his ever marrying Graco Carden, he 
would wed Jael Deuce at once. 

Then he ordered his trap, and drove sullenly homo, while 
Mrs. Little, full of delight, communicated her triumph to Jael 
Deuce, and told her about the five thousand pounds, and was 
as enthusiastic in praise of Henry to Jael, as she had been of 
Jael to Henry, 

Meantime he drovo back to Hillsborough, more unhappy 
than ever, and bitter against himself for yielding, even so far, 
to gratitude and maternal influence. 

Tt was late when ho reached home : he let himself in with 
a latch-key, and Went into his room for a moment. 

A letter lay on the table, with no stamp on it : he took it 
up. It contained but one line ; that lino made his heart leap. 

44 News of Gk 0. 


“ Bansohe." 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

*■ , « 

Late as it was, Little went to the Town Hall directly. But 
there, to his bitter disappointment, he learned that Mr. Ban* 
some had been called to Manchester by telegram* Little had 
nothing to do but to wait, and eat his heart with impatience. 
However, next day, towards afternoon, Ransome called on him 
at the works, in considerable excitement, and told him a new 
firm had rented large business premises in Manchester, ob- 
tained good*, insured them in the “ Gosshav^k,” and then the 
premises had caught fire, and the goods been burnt to ashes : 
suspicions had been excited; Mr. Carden had gone to the,* 
spot, and telegraphed for him. He had met a London detec- 
tive there, and, between them, they had soon discovered that 
full cases had come in by day, but full saeks gone out by 
night ; the ashes also revealed no traco of certain goods iho 
firm had insured. (t And now comes the cluo to ifc all. 
Amongst the few things that survived the fire was a photo- 
graph — of whom do you think ? Shifty Dick, The dog had 
kept his word, and gone into trade.” 

“ Confound him ! ” said Little : “ he is always crossing 
my path, that fellow. You seem quite to forget that all this 
time I am in agonies of suspense. What do I care about 
Shifty Dick ? Ho is nothing to me.” 

“ Of course not. I am full of the fellow : a litfclo more, 
and he’ll make a monomaniac of me. Mr. Carden offers tiOOJ. 
for his capture ; and we got an inkling ho was coming this 
way again. There, there, I won’t mention his name to you 
again. Let us talk of what will interest you. Well, sir, have 
you observed that you are followed and watched ? ” 

“ No.” 

“I am glad of it ; then it has been done skilfully^ You 
have been closely watched this month pasi t)v my orders.” 

This made young Little feel dueer. Suppose he had 
attempted anything unlawful, his good friend here &ould have 
collared him. 

“ You’ll wonder that a good citizen like you should he 
put under surveillance ; but I thonght it likely your adver- 
tisement would either make the lady write to you, or elso 
draw her back to the town. She didn’t write, so I had you 
watched, to see if anybody took a sly peep at you. Well, 
this trent on* for weeks, and nothing turned up. But the 
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other night a young woman walked several times by year 
house, and went away with a sigh. t She had a sort of Pro- 
testant nun’s dress on, and a thick veil. Now you know 
Mr. Carden told you she was good into a convent. I am 
almost sure it is the lady/’ v 
. Little .thanked him with all his soul, and then inquired 
eagerly where the nun lived. A 

“Ah, my man didn’t know that. Unfortunately, he was 
cm duty in the street, and had no authority to follow any- 
body. However#, if you can keep yourself calm, and obey 
orders ” * 

“ I will do anything you tell me,’ 1 
“ Woll, then, this evening, as soon as it is quite dark, you 
do what I have seen you do in happier times. Light your 
roading-lamp, and sit reading close to the window ; only you 
must not pull down the blind. Lower the Venetians, but 
don’t turn them so as to hide your face from the outside. 
Yommusi promise me faithfully not to move under any circum- 
stances, or you would bo sure to spoil all.” 

Little gave the promise, and performed it to the letter. 
He lighted his lamp, and tried to read book after book ; but, 
of course, he was too agitated to fix. his attention on them. 
He got all Grace’s letters, and read them ; and it was only 
by a stern effort he kept still at all. 

The night wore on,, and heart- sickness was beginning to 
succeed to feverish impatience, when there was a loud knock 
at the door. Little ran to it himself, and found a sergeant of 
police, who told him in % low voice he brought a messago from 
the chief constable. 

> ; % was'io tell you it is all right ; he is following tho party 

fcimieff. „ Ho will call on you at twelve to-morrow morning.” 

“ Not before that ? ” said Littlo. Howover, ho gave the 
sergeant a Sovereign, for good news, and then, taking his 
hat, walked iwebty miles out of Hillsborough, and back, for 
he knew it was useless his going to hod, or trying to settle 
1m anything. /. ' < ' 

He got back at ten o’clock, washed, breakfasted, and 
dossed on two chairs, till Kftnsome came, with a ciitpet-bag 
hie hand. 

“ Tell me all about it : don’t omit anything.” This was 
Idttiwd greeting. 

Well, sir, she passed the house about nine o’clock, 
walking ! quickly ; and took just one glance in at your window, 
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but did not stop. She came buck in half an hour, and stood * 
on the opposite side of *tho way, and then passed on. I hid 
in a court, where she couldn't see me; By-und-by she comes 
hack, on your side the way this time, gliding like a cat, and 
she crouched and carled round the angle of the house, and 
took a good look at you. Then she went slowly away, and I 
passed her. She was crying bitterly, poor girl, ,1 never lost 
sight of her, and she led me a dance, I can tell you. I’ll take 
you to the place ; but you had better let me disguise you ; for 
I can see she is very timid, and would fly away in a moment, 
if she knew sho was detected.” Y 

Littlo acquiesced, and Ransome disguised him in a beard, 
and a loose set of clothes, and a billy-cock hat, and said that 
would do, as long as he kept at a prudent distance from the 
lady’s eye. They then took a cab, and drove out of’ Hills- 
borough. When they had proceeded about two miles up the 
valley, Ransome stopped the cab, and directed the driver to 
wait for them. # 

He then walked on, and soon camo to a row of houses, in 
two blocks of four houses each. 

The last house of the first block bad a bill in the window, 

“ To be let furnished.” 

Ho then knocked at the door, and a woman in charge of 
the house oponed it. 

“ 1 am the Chief Constable of Hillsborough : and this is my 
friend Mr. Park; he is looking out for a furnished house. 
Can ho see this one ? ” h * 

The woman said, “ Certainly, -(gentlemen,” and showed 
them over tho house. 

Ransome opened the second-story window, and looked out 
on the back garden. * v - 4 , * • 

“Ah,” said he, “theso houses hays nice long gardens 
in the rear, where one can walk and be private.” r * 

He then nudged Henry, and asked*tfco woman who lived 
in the first houso of the next block’ j “ the hotfcse that garden 
belongs to ? ” * ^ 

1 Why, the bill was in the wmUovy ttm ether day ; feat it 
is just took. She is a kind of a nun, I suppose t ke&jtoi m'‘ 
servant; only a girl, comes in and does for her,, and go<$s 
home at night. I saw her yesterday,^ walking in the garden 
there. She seems rather young to be ail atone like tbit;; but 
perhaps there’s some more of ’em coming. They soil o’ cattle 
mostly goes m bands.” 
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Hetty aslced what was the rent of the house. The 
woman did not know, but" told him the proprietor lived a few 
doors off. “ I shall take this house,” said Idttle. “ I think 
you are right,” observed Kansome : “it will just answer your 
purpose.” They went together, and took the house directly ; 
and Henry, by advice of Ban some, engaged a woman to come 
into. the house in the morning and go away at dusk. Ban- 
some also advised him to make arrangements for watching 
Grace’s garden unseen. a That will be a great comfort to 
you,” said be: know by experience. Above all things,” 

said this sagacious officer, “ don’t you let her know she is 
discovered. Bemcmber this : when she wants you to know 
sheris here, she’ll bo sure to let you know. At present she 
is here on the sly ; so, if you thwart her, she’ll be off again 
as sure as fate.” \ 

Little was forced to see the truth of this, and promised to 
restrain himself, hard as the task was. He took the house ; 
and ufced to let himself into it with a latch-key at about ten 
o’clock every night. 

There he used to stay and watch, till past noon: and 
nearly every day he was rewarded by seeing the Protestant 
nun walk in her garden. 

He was restless and miserable till she came out : when she 
appearod his heart bounded and thrilled ; and when once he 
had feasted his eyes upon her, he would go about the vulgar 
affairs of life pretty contentedly. 

By advice of Bansome, he used to sit in his other house 
from seven till nine, and read at the window, to afford his 
beloved a joy similar to that he stole himself. 

And such is the power of true love that these furtive glances 
soothed two' lives. little’s spirits revived, and some colour 
came back to Grace’s cheek. 

One night there was a house broken into in the row. 

Instantly Little t#ok the alarm, on Grace’s account, and 
bought powder and bullets, and a double-barrelled rifle, and a 
revolver ; find now, at th^ slightest sound, ho would be out of 
bed in a moment, ready tb defend her, if neeessary. 

Thus they both kept their hearts above water, aud Grace 
visited the sick, and employed her days in charity ; and then, 
for a reward, crept, with soft foot, to Hcnry’tf window, and 
devoured him wUh her eyes, and fed on that look for hours 
afterwards. t 

i When this had gone on for nearly a month, Lally, who had 
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orders to keep his eye on Mr. Little, happened, to come by and 
see Grace looking in at him. 

He watched her at a flistanco, but had not the intelligence 
to follow her home. He had no idea it was, Grace Carden. 

However, in his next letter to his master, who was then in 
London, ho told him Little always read at night, by the 
window, and one night a kind of nun had com© and take# a 
very Jong look at him, and gone away crying. “ I suspect,” 
said Lally, u she has played the fool with him some tin^e or 
other before she was a nun.” 

He was not a little surprised when his f(kster telegraphed 
in reply that he would bo down by the first train ; but the fact 
is, that Coventry had already called on Mr. Carden, and been^ 
told that his wife was in a convent, and he would never see 
her again. I must add that Mr. Carden received him as 
roughly as he had Little, but the interview terminated differ- 
ently. Coventry, with his winning tongue, and penitence, and 
plausibility, Roftencd the indignant father, and then, appalling 
to his good sense, extorted from him the admission that his 
daughter’s only chance of happiness lay in forgiving him, and 
allowing him to atone his faults by a long life of humble devo- 
tion. But when Coventry, presuming on this, implored him 
to reveal where she was, the old man stood staunch, and said 
that was told him under a solemn assurance of secrecy, and 
nothing should induce him to deceive his daughter. “ I will 
not lose her love and confidence for any of you*,” said ho. 

So now Coventry put that word convent ” and ibis word 
“ mm” together, and came to Hillsborough full of suspicions. 

lie took lodgings nearly opposite Little’s house, and 
w'atched, in a dark room so persistently, that, at last, he saw 
the mm appear, saw Lor stealthy, cat-like approaches, her 
affected retreat, her cunning advance, her long lingering look, 

A close observer of women, lie saw in every movement of 
her supple body that she was animated by love. 

He raged and sickened with jealousy, Ttnd when, at last, 
she retired, he followed her, with hell* m his heart, and never 
lost sight of 3ier till she entered her hr* ise in the valley. 

If there had been a house to let in the terraee, he would 
certainly have taken it ; but Little had anticipated him. 

He took a very kuiflbfo lodging in the neighbourhood ; and, 
by dint of watching, he at last saw the nun speaking to a poor 
woman with her veil up. It revealed to him nothing but what 
he knew already. It was the woman he loved, and she hated 
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him ; the woman who had married him under a delusion; and 
stabbed him on his , bridal day. He loved her all the more 
passionately for that. ' .? 

Until he received Lally’s note, he had been content to wait 
patiently until his rival should lose hope, and carry himself 
and his affections elsewhere ; he felt sure that must be the end 
of it. 

But now jealousy stung him wild, passion became too 
strong for reason, and he resolved to play a bold and lawless 
game to possess Jiis lawful wife. Should it fail, what could 
they do to him W A man may take his own by4oree. Not 
only his passions, but the circumstances tempted him.* She 
.was actually living alone, in a thinly-peopled district, and close 
to a road. It was only to cover hor head, and stifle her cries, 
and fly with her to some place prepared beforehand, whore she 
would bo brought to submission by kindnoss of manner com- 
bined with firmness of purpose. 

ijpventry possessed every qualification to carry out such a 
scheme as this. He was not very courageous ; yet ho was not 
a coward ; and no great courage was required. Cunning, 
forethought, and miscrupulousness, wero the principal things, 
and these he had to perfection. 

He provided a place to keep hor : it was a shooting-box of 
his own, on a heathery hill, that nobody visited except for 
shooting, and the season for shooting was passed. 

He aimed himself with false certificates of lunacy, to show 
on an emergency, and also a copy of his marriage certificate: 
he knew how unwilling strangers are to interfere between man 
and wife. 

The only great difficulty was to get resolute men to help 
him in this act. 

He sounded Cole ; but that worthy objected to it, as being 
out of his lino. 

Coventry talked jbim over, and offered a sum that mado 
him tremble with ‘cupidity. He assented, on one condition, 
that he should not be expected to break into the house, nor do 
any act that could bo u construed burglarious,” He actually 
used that phrase, which I should hardly have expected from him. 

Coventry assented to this condition. He undertook to get 
into the house, and open tho door to (xflo and his myrmidons . 
he stipulated, however, that Colo should make liim a short iron 
ladder with, four sharp prongs. By moans of this he could 
enter Grace’s house at a certain unguarded part, and than run 
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down *and unbar the front door. Ho had thoroughlyrecon- 
noitred the premises, and was sure of success. 

First one day was Appointed for the enterprise, then 
another, and, at last, it was their luck to .settle on a certain 
night, of which I will only say at present that it was a night 
Hillsborough and its suburbs will not soon forget. 

Midnight was tho hour agreed on. 

Now at nine o’clock of this very h%ht the chief constable 
of Hillsborough was drinking tea with Little scarcely twenty 
yards from the scone of the proposed abdwfcon. Not that 
either he or Little had the least notion of the conspiracy. The 
fact is, Hillsborough had lately been deluged .with false coin, 
neatly executed, and passed with great dexterity. The police 
had received many complaints, but had been unable to trace 
it. Lately, however, an old bachelor, living in this suburban 
valley,' had complained to the police that his neighbours kept 
such enormous fires all night ns to make his wall red-hot^and 
blister his paint. 

This, and olio or two other indications, made Ransome 
suspect the existence of a furnace, and he had got a search- 
warrant in his pocket, on which, however, ho did not think it 
safe to act, till he had watched' the suspected house late at 
night, and made certain observations for himself. So he had 
invited himself to tea with his friend Little — for ho was sure of 
a hearty welcome at any hour — and, over their tea, he now 
told him his suspicions, and invited him to eomo and take a 
look at tho suspected house with him. 

Little consented. But there was no hurry : the later they 
went to tho house in question tho better. So they talked of 
other matters, and tho conversation soon fell on that Which 
was far more interesting to Little than the capture of all tho 
coiners in creation. 

He asked Ransome how long he was to go on like this,, 
contenting himself with the mere sight of Scr. 

“ Why,” said Ransome, “ even thakhrs made another man 
of you. Your eye is twice as bright as ft ^as a month ago, and 
your colour is coming back. That is a wise proverb, * Let 
well alone.’ I hear she visits tho sick, and some of them 
swear by her. I think *I’d give her time to take root here ; 
and then she will, not be so ready to fly olf in a tangent.” 

Little objected that it was more than flesh and blood could 
bear. * * 
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“ Well, then/’ said Bansome, “ promise mo just one thing : 
that, if you speak to her, jt shall be in Hillsborough, and not 
down here.” 

Little saw the wisdom of this, and consented, but said ho 
was resolved to catch her at his own window the next time she 
came. 

He was about to give his reasons, but they were inter- 
rupted by a man and horse clattering up to the door, 
f ' “That will be for me,” said Bansome. “I thought I 
should not get leave to drink my tea in peace.” 

He was rigfl^ a mounted policeman brought him a note 
from the mayor telling him word had come into the town that 
there was something wrong with Ousely clam. He was to take 
the mayor’s horse, and ride up at once to the reservoir, and, if 
thero was any danger, to warn the valley. 

“ This looks serious,” said Bansome. “ I must wish you 
good-by.” 

“ Take a piece of advice with you. I hear that dam is too 
full ; if so, don’t listen to advice from anybody, but open the 
sluices of the waste-pipes, and relieve the pressure ; but if you 
find a flaw in the embankment, don’t trifle, blow up the waste- 
weir at once with gunpowder. I wish I had a horse, I’d go 
with you. By the way, if there is the least danger of that dam 
bursting, of course you will give mo warning in time, and I’ll 
get her out of the house at once.” 

“ Wliat, clo you think the water would get as far as this, to 
do any harm ? It is six miles ? ” 

“ It might. Look at the form of the ground ; it is a 
regular trough from that dam to Hillsborough. My opinion is, 
it would sweep everything before it, and ilood Hillsborough it- 
self — the lower town. I shall not go to bed, old fellow, till )ou 
coine back and tell me it is all right.” 

With this understanding Bansome galloped off. On his 
way he passed by the house where he suspected coining. The 
shutters were closed, but his experienced eye detected a bright 
light bekind one of them, and a peculiar smoke from the 
chimney. * 

Adding this to his other evidenco, he now felt sure the in- 
mates were coiners, and he felt annoyed. “Fine I look,” 
said 110, “ walking tamely past criminals at work, and going to 
a mayor’s-nest six miles off.” 

However, ho touched the horse with his heel, and cantered 
forward on his errand. * 11 
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John Ransomo roclo up to the Ousely Reservoir, and down 
again, in less than an Injur and a half ; .and every incident of 
those two rides is imprinted on his memory for life. 

lie first crossed the Tfatcr at Roma Bridge. The village of 
that name lay on his right, towards Hillsborough, and all the 
lights were out except in the two public-houses. One of these, 
“ The Reindeer,” was near tlio bridge, and from it a ruddy 
glare shot across the road, and some boon companions were 
singing, in very good harmony, a trite Scotch chorus, — 

Wc arc, r\<> that fou, wc are no that^u, 

But ju^t a d Hippie in our cc ; 

The cock may rriiw, the day may duw\ 

But still we’ll taste the hurley breed* , 

Ransome could hear the very words ; ho listened, laughed, 
and then rode up the valley till he got opposite a crinoline-wire 
factory called the 4 ‘Kildare Wheel.” Here lie observed a single 
candle burning : a watcher, no doubt. 

The next place he saw was also on the other sido the 
stream : Dolman’s farmhouse, the prettiest residence in the 
valloy. It was built of stone, and beautifully situated on a 
promontory between two streams. It had a lawn in front, 
which went down to the very edge of the water, and wtis much 
admired for its close turf and flowers. The farm- buildings lay 
behind the house. 

There was no light whatever in Dolman’s : but they wero 
early people. The house and lawn slept peacefully in the 
night : the windows were now shining, now dark, for small fleecy 
clouds kepi drifting at short intervals across the crescent moon. 

Ransomo pushed on across the open ground, and for a mile 
or two saw few signs of lifo, oxcept here and there a flickering 
light in some water-wheel ; for now one picturesque dam and 
wheel succeeded another as rapidly as Nature permitted ; aud 
indeed the size of these dams, now shining in the fitful moon- 
light, seemed remarkable, comparod with £h$ mere thread of 
water which fed them, and connected' them together for miles 
liko pearls on a silver string. * % 

Ransomo pushed rapidly on, up hill and down dale, till ho 
reached the high hill, at whose foot lay the hamlet of Damflask, 
distant two miles from Ouscly Reservoir. 

He looked down and saw a few lights in this hamlet, some 
stationary, but two moving. 

“ Hum I ” thought Itansoin o ; “ they don’t seem to ha 
quite easy ih their minds up here.” 

n n 
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He dashed into the place and drew up at a house ’where 
several persons were collected, ; ff 

As he came up, a singular group issued forth : a man, with 
a pig- whip, driving four children — the eldest not above seven 
years old — and carrying an infant in his arms. The little imps 
were clad in shoes, nightgowns, nightcaps, and a blanket 
apiece, and were shivering and whining at being turned out of 
bed into the night air. 

Ban some asked the man what was the matter. 

One of the lastanders laughed, and said, satirically, Ousely 
dam was to burst that night, so all the pigs and children were 
making for the hill. 

The man himself, whoso name was Joseph Cralton, explained 
more fully. 

u Sir, 1 ’ said ho, “ my wife is groaning, and I am bound to 
obey her. She had a dream last night she was in a Hood, and 
had to cross a piank or summut. 1 quieted her till supper; 
but then landlord came round and warned us all of a crack or 
summut up at dam. And so now I am taking this little lot up 
to my brother’s. It’s the foolishest job I ever done : but needs 
must when the devil drives, and it is better so than to have my 
old gal sour her milk, and pine her suckling, and maybe fret 
herself to death into the bargain.” 

Bansome seized on the information, and rode on directly to 
the village inn. He called the landlord out, and asked him 
what he had been tolling the \ilJogers. Was there anything 
seriously amiss up at Hie reservoir ? 

“ Nay, I hope not,” said the man ; “ but we got a bit of a 
fright this afternoon : a ycang man rode through, going down 
to Hillsborough, and slopped hero to have his girth mended ; 
he had broke it, coming down our hill. While he was taking 
a glass ho lot out his errand : they had found a crack in 
the embankment, and sent him down to Hillsborough to tell 
Mr. Tucker, the engineer. Bless your heart, we should never 
have known aught about it, if his girth hadn't broke.” He 
added, Sts a reason fur thinking it was not serious, that 
Mr. Tucker had himself inspected the dam just before tea-time, 
and hadn’t even seen the crack. It was a labouring-man who 
had discovered it through crossing the embankment lower down 
than usual. “ But you see, sir,” said he, in conclusion, “ we 
lie very low here, and right in the track ; and so w^inustn’t 
pake light of a warning. And, of course, many of the work- 
men stop here, and have their say ; and, to toll you thb truth, 
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one or two of thorn havo always misliked the foundation that « 
embankment is built on : too many old landslips to be seen 
about. Uut, after all, I suppose they can empty the dam if 
need be ; and, of course, they will, if there is any danger. I 
expect Mr, Tucker up every minute.” 

Ransomo thanked him for his information and pushed on to 
Lower Hatfield : there ho found lights in the houses and the 
inhabitants astir ; but he passed through the village in silenae 
and came to tlio great corn * mill, a massive stone structure with* 
granite pillars, tho pride of the place. The hiiilding was fuff 
of lights, and the cranes were all at work hoistmg the sacks of 
Hour from the lower floors to tho top story. Tho faces of the 
men reflected in the flaring gas, and the black cranes with , * 
their gaunt anus, and tho dark bodies rising by the snake-like 
cords, formed a curious picture in the fluctuating moonlight, 
and an interesting one too ; for it showed the miller did not feel 
his Hour quite safe. 

The next place Ransomo came to was Fox Farm* 

Farmer EmcVu was standing at the door of his house, and, 
in reply to ltausomo, told him he had just come down from the 
reservoir. Ho had soon tho crack and believed it to be a mere 
frost-crack. Ho apprehended no danger, and had sent his 
people to bed ; however, he should sit up for an hour or two, 
just to hear what Tucker the engineer had to say about it ; ho 
had been sent for. 

Ransomo left him, and a smart canter brought him in sight 
of what seemed a long black hill, with great glow-worms dotted 
hero and there. 

That hill was tho embankment, and tho glow-worms were 
the lanterns of workmen examining the outer side of the 
embankment aivl prving into every part. 

Tho enormous size and double slope of tho bank, its appa- 
rent similarity in form aud thickness to those natural barriers 
with which nature hems in lakes of large dimensions, acted on 
Ransome’s senses, aud set him wondering at the timidity and 
credulity of the people in Hatfield and mil ask. This senti- 
ment was uppermost in his mind when ho rode up to tho south 
side of tho embankment. 

Ho gave his horse to # a boy and got upon the embankment 
and looked nortl* 

The first glance at the water ^somewhat shook that impres* 
sion of absolute security the outer side of the barrier had given 
him. , 


jr h 2 
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.Tn nature u lako lies at tho knees of the restraining hills, 
or else has a sufficient outlet. * 

Rut here was a lake nearly full to the brim on ono side of 
the barrier ami an open descent on tho other. 

Ho had encountered a little wind coming up, but not much ; 
here, however, the place being entirely exposed, the wind was 
powerful and blew right down tho valley, ruffling tho artificial 
lake. 

Altogether it was a solemn scene, and, even at first glance, 
one that could aot be surveyed, after all those comments and 
reports, without some awe aud anxiety. The surface of tho 
lake shone like a mirror, and waves of some size dashed 
against the embankment with a louder roar than ono would 
havo thought possible, and tossed some spray clean over all ; 
while, overhead, clouds, less fleecy now, and more dark and 
sullen, drifted so swiftly across the crescent moon that she 
seemed flying across the sky. 

Having now realized that tho embankment, huge ns it was, 
was not so hirjh by several hundred feet as nature builds in 
parallel cases, and that, besides the natural pressure of tho 
whole water, the upper surface of the lake was being driven by 
the wind against the upper or thin part of the embankment, 
Bansomo turned and went down tho embankment to look at the 
crack and hear opinions. 

There were several workmen, an intelligent farmer called 
Ives, and Mr. Mountain, ono of tho contractors who lmd built 
the dam, all examining the crack. 

Mr. Mountain was remarking that tho crack was perfectly 
dry, a plain proof there was no danger. 

“Ay, but,” said Ives, “it has got larger since tea-time; 
see, I can get my hand in now.” 

u Can you ticepuni for that ?” asked Bansomo of tho con- 
tractor. 

Mountain s*dd it was caused by the embankment settling. 
“ Everything settles ,down a little, houses and embankments 
and all. There’s no danger, Mr. Bansome, believe me.” 

“ Well, sir,” said Bansome, “ I am not a man of science, 
but I have got eyes, and I soo tho water is very high, and 
driving against your weak part. 4k I ” Then he remem- 
bered Little’s advice. 44 Would you mind aponing tho sluice- 
pipes?” 

14 Not in the least, but I think it is the engineer’s business 
to) give an order of that kind.” ' 
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tl Bat he is not hero, and professional etiquette must give 
way where property and lives, perhaps, are at stake. To tell 
you the truth, Mr. Mountain, I have got the advice of an abler 
man than Mr. Tucker. Bis word to me was, 4 If the water is 
as high as they say, don’t waste time, hut open the sluices at 
once and relieve the dam.’ ” m 

The wurkmen, who had said scaicely a word till then, raised 
an assenting murmur at tlio voice of common senso. 

Mountain admitted it could do no harm, and gave an order 
accordingly; screws wore applied and the valves of the double 
set of sluice-pipes were forced open, but with infinite difficulty, 
owing to the tremendous pressure of the water. 

This operation showed all concerned what a giant they were 
dealing with : while the sluices were being lifted, the noise and 
tremor of the pipes were beyond experience and conception. 
When, after vast dibits, they wen 1 at last got open, the 
ground trembled violently, and the water, as it rushed out of 
the pipes, roared like discharges of artillery. So hard is it to 
resist the mere died of the senses, that nearly everybody run 
hack appalled, although the died of all this roaring could only 
be to relievo the pressure : and, in fact, now that those sluices 
were opened, the dam was safe, provided it could last a day 
or two. 

Lights were seen approaching, and Mr. Tucker, the resident 
engineer, drove up : lie had Mr. Carter, one of the contractors, 
in the gig with him. 

He cam© on the embankment, and signified a cold approval 
of the sluices being opened. 

Then liansomo sounded him about blowing up the waste- 
weir. 

Tucker did not reply, hut put some questions to a workman 
or two. Their answers showed that they considered the enlarge- 
ment of the crack a fatal sign. 

Upon this Mr. Tucker ordered them all*t© stand clear of 
the suspected part. • • u 

“ Now, then,” said he, “ I built this.« mbankment, and I’ll 
tell you whether it is going to burst or not.” 

Then ho took a lantern, aud was going to inspect the crack 
himself: hut Mr. Carter ..respecting his courage and coolness, 
would accompany •him. They went to the crack, examined it 
carefully with their lanterns, and then crossed over to the waste- 
weir : no water vvjjte running into it in the ordinary way, which 
showed tfio dam was not lull to its utmost capacity. 
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They returned, and consulted with Mountain. 

Ransoms put in his word, and, once more remembering 
Little’s advice, begged them to blow up tho waste- weir. 

Tucker thought that was a stronger measure than the 
occasion roquired ; there was no immediate danger : and tho . 
sluice-pipes would lower tho w^ter considerably in twenty-four * 
hours. 

Farmer Ives put in his word. u I can’t learn from any of 
you that an enlarging crack in a now elnbankmenl is a common 
thing. I shall go home, but my boots won’t come oil’ this night.” 

Encouraged by this, Mr. Mountain, the contractor, spoke 
out. 

“ Mr. Tucker,” said he, “ ddn’t deceive yourself ; the 
sluice-pipes aro too slow ; if we don’t relieve the dam, there’ll 
be a blow up in half-an-hour : mark my words.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Tucker, “ no precaution has been 
neglected in building this dam ; provision lias been inn do even 
for blowing up the waste-weir : a hole lias been built in tho 
masonry, and there’s dry powder and a fuse kept at the valve- 
house. I’ll blow up tho waste-weir, though I think it needless. 

I am convinced that crack is above tho level of tho water in 
the reservoir.” 

This observation struck Hansom e, and he asked if it could 
not be ascertained by measurement, 

“ Of course it can,” said Tucker : {< and I’ll measure it as 
I come back.” 

He then started for the woir, and Carter accompanied him. 

They crossed the embankment, and got to the weir. 

Ives wont home, and the workmen withdrew to* the side, 
not knowing exactly what might be the effect of the explosion. 

By -and-by, Ransome looked up, and observed a thin sheet 
of water beginning to stream over the centre of tho embank- 
ment, and trickle down : the quantity was nothing ; but it 
alarmed him. Having no special knowledge on those matters, 
ho waj. driven to comparisons ; and it flashed across him, that, 
when he was a boy, and used to make little mud-dams in April, 
they would resist the tiny stream until it trickled ovor them, 
and from that moment their fate was sealed. Nature, ho had 
observed, operates alike in small tlvngs and grout, and that 
sheet of water, though thin as a wafer, alarnred him. 

Ho thought it was better to give u false warning than with- 
hold a true one; ho ran to his horse, junked on {urn, and 
Spurred away. 
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His horse was fast and powerful, and carried Mm in /three 
minutes bach to Emden’s £mn. The farmer had gone to bed. 
Ran some knocked him up, and told him he feared the dam was 
going ; then galloped on to Hatfield Mill. Here he found the 
miller and his family all gathered outside, ready for a start ; 
one workman had run down from the reservoir. 

“ The embankment is not safe.” 

u Bo I hear. I’ll take caro of my flour, and my folk. The 
mill will take caro of herself.” And he pointed with pride to 
the solid structure and granite pillars. 

Ransome galloped on, shouting as ho wont/ 

The shout was taken up ahead, and he hoard a voice 
crying in the night, “ It’s coming! It’s coming 1” This 
weird cry, which, perhaps, his own galloping and shouting had 
excited, scorned like an independent warning, and thrilled him 
to the hone. He galloped through Hatfield, shouting u Save 
yourselves ! Save yourselves ! ” and the people poured out, 
and ran for high ground, shrieking wildly ; looking back he 
saw the hill dotted with what lie took for sheep at first ; but it 
was the folk in their uiglit-dothcs. 

Ho galloped on to Dawdusk, still shouting as he went. 

At the edge of the hamlet, ho found a cottage with no light 
in it ; he dismounted and thundered at the door. “ Escape 
for your lives ! for your lives ! ” 

A man, called llillshro’ Harry, opened the window. 

“ The embankment is going. Fly for your lives ! ” 

“ Nay,” said the man, coolly, “ Ousely dam will bruat 
noane this week,” and turned to go to bed again. 

He found Joseph Galton and another man carrying 
Mrs. Gallon and her new-born child away in a blanket. This 
poor woman, who had sent her five children away on the faith 
of a dream, was now objecting, in a faint voice, to be saved 
herself from evident danger. “ Oil dear, dear ! you might 
as well let me go down with the flood as *3*ill me with taking 
me away.” 

Such was the salient discourse of jVTrs, Galton, ftho, half 
an hour ago, had been supernaturally wise and prudent. Go 
to, wise mother and silly woman, mon will love thee none the 
less for tho inequalities^ thine intellect ; and honest Joe will 
save thy life, and heed thy twaddle no luoro than the bleating 
of a lamb. 

Rjmsome hijd not left the Gallons many yards behind him , 
when thero was a sharp explosion heard up in the hills. 
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Bansome fulled up and said aloud, 44 It will bo all right 
now, thank goodness 1 they have blown up the weir.” 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth when he heard a 
loud sullen roar, speedily followed by a tremendous hiss, and a 
rumbling thunder, that shook the very earth where he stood, 
two miles distant. 

This iB what had taken place since ho left the reservoir but 
ten minutes ago. 

Mr. Tucker and Mr, Carter laid the gunpowder and the 
train, and lighted the latter, and came back across the middle 
of the embankment. 

Being quito safe hero from the effect of the explosion, 
Mr. Tucker was desirous to establish by measurement that the 
water in the reservoir had not risen so high as the crack in the 
embankment. 

With this view lie took out a measure, and at some risk of 
being swept into eternity, began coolly to measure the crack 
downwards. 

At this very time water was trickling over; and that 
alarmed Carter, and ho told Tucker they were trifling with 
their own lives. 

44 Oh," said Tucker, 4 * that is only the spray from the waves." 

Thoy actually measured the crack, stooping ovor it with 
their lanterns. 

When they had done that, Carter raised his head, and 
suddenly clutched Tucker by the arm, and pointed upwards. 
The water was pouring over the top, still in a thin sheet, but 
then that sheet was gradually widening. The water came down 
to their feet, and some of it disappeared in the crack ; and tho 
crack itself looked a little larger than when last inspected. 
Tucker said, gravely, 44 1 don’t like that : but let mo examine 
the valve-house at once,” He got down to tho valve-house, 
but before ho could ascertain what quantity of water was 
escaping, Carter caked to him, 44 Como out, for God’s sake, or 
you are lost l ” 

He <!ame running out, and saw an opening thirty feet wide 
and nearly a foot deep, and a powerful stream rushing over it. 

The moment Tucker saw that, he cried, 44 It’s all up, the 
embankment must go!” And, the feeling of the architect 
overpowering the instincts of the man, he stood aghast. But 
Carter laid hold of him, and dragged him away. 

Then he earn? to himself, and they ran acrqss the embank- 
ment. 
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As they started, the powder, which had hung fire un- 
accountably, went off, and* blew up the waste- weir : but they 
scarce heard it ; for, as they ran, the rent ab&ve kept enlarg- 
ing and deepening at a fearful rate, and tho furious stream 
kept rushing past their flying heels, and threatened to sweep 
them sideways to destruction. 

They were safe at last ; but even as they stood panting, 
the rent in tho top of tho embankment spread — deepened — 
yawned terrifically — and the pent-up lake plunged through, and 
sweeping away at once the centre of the embankment, rushed, 
roaring and hissing, down the valley, an avalanche of water, 
whirling great trees up by the roots, and sweeping huge rocks 
away, and driving them, like corks, for miles. 

At that appalling sound, that hissing thunder, tho like of 
which he had never heard before, and hopes never to hear 
again, Dansomo spurred away at all his speed, and warned tho 
rest of tho village with loud inarticulate cries ; he could not 
wait to speak, nor was it necossary. 

At the top of the hill he turned a moment, and looked up 
the valley ; soon he saw a lofty white wall running down on 
Hat held Mill : it struck the mill, and left nothing visible but 
the roof, surrounded by white foam. 

Another moment, and he distinctly saw the mill swim a 
yard or two, then disappear, and leave no trace, ami on came 
tho white wall, hissing and thundering. 

lhmsomo uttered a cry of horror, and galloped madly for- 
ward, to save what lives he might. 

Whenever he passed a house he shrieked his warning, but. 
ho never drew rein. 

As he galloped along his mind worked. He observed the 
valley widen in places, and be hoped the living lake would 
spread, and so lose some of that tremendous volume and force 
before which ho had seen Hatfield stone, mill*§o down. 

With this hope ho galloped on, and /cached Poma P ridge, 
five miles and a half from the reservoir.. 

Here, to his dismay, he heard the hissing thundor sound as 
near to him as it was when he halted on tho hill above Dam- 
flask : but ho could sec lathing, owing to a turn in the valley. 

At tho bridge* itself, he found a man standing, without his 
hat, staving wildly up the valley. 

He yelled to ^lis man, “ Dam is burst. Warn the village 
— for their lives — run on to Hillsborough — when yon are 
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winded, send another on. You’ll ail be paid at the Town 
Ha H.” 

Then he dashed across the bridge. - 

As he crossed it, he caught sight of the flying lake once 
more : ho had gone over more ground, but ho had gono no 
farther. He saw the white wall strike Dolman’s farm ; there 
was a light in one window now. He saw the farmhouse, with 
its one light, swim bodily, then melt and disappear, with all 
the poor souls in it. 

He galloped on ; his hat flew off : he came under the 
coiners’ house, and yolled a warning. A window was opened, 
and a man looked out ; the light was behind him, and, even in 
that terrible moment, he recognized — Shifty Dick. 

“ The flood ! the flood ! Fly ! Get on high ground, for 
your lives ! ” 

Ho galloped furiouslv, and made for Little’s house. 


CHAPTER XL IV. 

Little took a book, and tried to while auay the time till 
liausonio’s return ; but ho could not command his attention. 
The conversation abont Grace had excited a topic which ex- 
cluded every other. 

He opened his window, a French casement, and looked out 
upon the night. 

Then he observed that Grace, too ; was keeping vigil ; for 
a faint light shot from her window, and sparkled on the 
branches of the plane-tree in her little front garden. 

“ And that,” thought Henry, sadly, “is all I can see of 
her. Close to her, yet far off, — farther than ever now.” 

A deep sadness fell on him, sadness and doubt. Suppose 
he were to lay a *tfap for her to-morrow, and catch her at her 
own d^or l What good would it do ? He put himself in her 
place. That process showed him at once sho would como no 
more. Ho should destroy her little bit of patient, quiet hap- 
piness, the one daily sunbeam of her desolate life. 

By-and-by, feeling rather drowsy, lie lay down in his clothes 
to wait for Ransome’s return. Ho put out his light. 

Prom his bod he could see Grace’s light kiss the plane-tree. 

He lay, and fixed his eyes on it, and thought of all that 
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had passed between them ; and, by-and-by, love and grief 
made his eyes misty, and' that pale light seemed to dance and 
flicker before him. 

About midnight, he was nearly dozing off, when his ear 
caught a muttering outside ; he listened, and thought he heard 
some instrument grating below. 

He rose very softly, and crept to the window, and looked 
keenly through his casement. 

He saw nothing at first; but presently a dark object 
emerged from behind the plane-tree I hate mentioned, and 
began to go slowly, but surely, up it. 

Little feared it was a burglar, about to attack that house 4 
which held his darling. 

He stepped softly to his rifle, and loaded both barrels. It 
was a breech-loader. Then he crawled softly to the window, 
and peered out, riflo in hand. 

The man had climbed tjio tree, and was looking earnestly 
in at one of the windows in Grace’s house. His attention was 

fixed that he never saw the gleaming eye which now watched 
him. 

Presently the drifting clouds left the moon clear a minute, 
and Henry Little recognized the face of Frederick Coventry. 

Ho looked at him, and began to tremble. 

Why did he tremble? Becauso — after the first rush of 
surprise' — rage, iiato, and bloody thoughts crossed his mind. 
Here was his enemy, tho barrier to his happiness, come of his 
own accord, to court his death. Why not take him lor a 
burglar, and shoot him dead ? Such an act might be blamed, 
but it could not be punished severely. 

Tho temptation was so great, that the rifle shook in his 
hands, and a cold porspiration poured down his back. 

He prayod to God in his agony to relieve him from this 
temptation ; ho felt that it was more than could bear. 

He looked up. Coventry was drawing up a f^arfc iron 
ladder from below. Ho then got hold* < * it, and iked it on the 
sill of Grace’s window. 

Little hurst his own window open. “ You villain 1 ” bo 
cried, aud levelled his rifle at him. 

Coventry uttered a yell of dismay. Grace opened her win- 
dow, and looked out, with a face full of terror. 

At flight of her, Coventry cried to her in abject terror 
14 Mercy! mercy l Don’t let him shoot me;” 
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Grace looked round, and saw Henry aiming at Coventry. 

She screamed, and Little lowered 4,’he rifle directly. 

Coventry croufched directly in the fork -of the tree. 

Grace looked bewildered from one to the other ; but it was 
to Henry she spoke, and asked him in trembling tones what it 
** all meant.” 

Bnt, ere either could make a reply, a dire sound was heard 
of hissing thunder : so appalling that the three actors in this 
strange scene were all frozen and rooted where they stood. 

Then came a flerco galloping, and liansome, with his black 
hair and beard flying, and his face liko a ghost, reined up, and 
shouted wildly, “ Dam burst 1 Coming down hero! Fly for 
your lives ! Fly!” 

He turned, and galloped up the hill. 

Cole and his mate emerged, and followed him, howling ; 
but before the other poor creatures, half paralyzed, could do 
anything, the hissing thunder was upon them. What seemed 
a mountain of snow -came rolling, and burst on them with 
terrific violence, whirling great trees and fragments of houses 
past with incredible velocity. 

At the first blow, the house that stood nearest to the flying 
hike was shattered ; and went to pieces soon after : all the 
bouses quivered as the water rushed round them two stories 
high. 

Little never expected to live another minute ; y r ct, in that 
awful moment, his lovo stood firm. Ho screamed to Grace, 
“ The houses must go ! — the tree I — the tree ! — got to the 
tree l ” 

But Grace, so weak at limes, was more than mortal strong 
at that dread hour. 

“What, live with him,” she cried, “ when I can die with 
you 1 ” 

She folded her aims, and her pale face was radiant — no 
hope, no fear. 

Now came a higher wave, and the water readied above the 
window-sills of tho bedroom floor, and swept away the ladder ; 
yet, driven forward like a cannon-bullet, did not yet pour into 
the bedrooms from the maiu stream : but by degrees the furious 
flood broke, melted, and swept away tho intervening houses, 
and then hacked off the gable -end of Grace's house, as if 
Leviathan had bitten a piece out. Through that aperture the 
flood came straight in, levelled the partitions a blow* burst* 
into the upper rooms with fearful roar, and then, rushing out 
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again to rejoin the greater body of water, blew the front wall 
clean away, and swept Grace out into the raging current. 

The water pouring out of the house carried her, at first, 
towards the tree, and Little cried wildly to Coventry to save 
her. He awoke from his stupor of horror, and made an 
attempt to clutch her ; but the main force of the mighty water 
drove her away from him towards the house ; her helpless body 
was whirled round and round throe times by the struggling 
eddies, then hurried away like a feather by the overwhelming 
torrent. 


CHAPTEK XLV. 

The mighty reflux, which, after a short struggle, overpowered 
the rush of water from the windows, and carried Grace Carden’s 
helpless body away from the tree, drove her of course back 
towards the houses, and she was whirled past Little’s window 
with fearful velocity, just as he was going to leap into the flood, 
and perish in an insane attempt to save her. With a loud cry 
he seized her by her long floating hair, and tried to draw her 
in at the window ; but tko mighty water pulled her from him 
fiercely, and all but dragged him in after her ; he was only 
saved by clutching the side of the wall with his left hand : 
the flood was like some vast solid body drawing against him ; 
and terror began to seize on his heart. IIo ground his teeth ; 
he set his knee against the horizontal projection of the window ; 
and that freed his left hand ; ho suddenly seized her arm with 
it, and, clutching it violently, ground his teeth together, and, 
Mti owing himself backward with a jerk, tore her out of the 
water by an effort almost superhuman. Such was the force 
exerted by the torrent on one side, and the desperato lover on 
the other, that not her shoos only, but luyr* stockings, though 
gartered, were torn off her in that fierce struggle. 

lie had her in his arms, and cried* ;«ottd, and sobbed over 
her, and kissed her wet cheeks, her -ank hair, and her wet 
clothes, in a wild rapture. He went on kissing her and 
sobbing over her so wildly and so long, that Coventry, who had 
at first exulted with him at her rescue, began to rago with 
jealousy. 

“ Please remember she is my wife,” he shrieked : n don’t 
take aSvantage of her condition, villain.” 
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s< Your wife, you scoundrel l Yon stole ter from me oneo ; 
now come and take her from mo again* Why didn’t yon save 
her ? She was as near to you, .You let her die : she lives by 
me, and for me, and I for hor. M With this ho kissed her 
again, and held her to his bosom* “ D’yo sec that ? liar ! 
coward ! villain l ” 

Even across that tremendous body of rushing death, from 
•Which neither was really safe, both rivals’ eyes gleamed hate at 
each other. 

The wild beasts that a flood drives ' together on to some 
little eminence, lay down their natures, and the panther 
crouches apd whimpers beside the antelope : but those were 
men, and could entertain the fiercest of human passions in tho 
very jaws of death. 

To be sure it was but for a moment; a new danger soon 
brought them both to their senses : an elra-trco whirling past 
grazed Coventry’s plane-tree ; it was but a graze, yet it nearly 
shook him off into the flood, and ho yelled with fear : almost 
at the samo moment a higher wave swept into Little’s room, 
and the rising water set every thing awash, and burst over him 
as he kneeled with Grace. Ho got up drenched and half 
blinded with the turbid water, and, taking Grace in his arras, 
Waded waist-high to his bod, and laid hor down on it. 

It was a moment of despair. Death had entered that 
chamber in a new, unforesoon, and inevitable form. The 
ceiling was low, tho water was rising steadily ; tho bedstead 
floated ; his chest of drawers floated, though his rifle and 
pistols lay on it, and tho top drawers were lull of those tools lio 
always had about him : in a fow minutes the rising water must 
inevitably jam Grace and him against the ceiling, and drown 
them like rats in a hole. 

Fearful as the situation was, a sickening horror was added 
to it by the horrible smell of the water; it had a foul and 
appalling odour, 9 * compound of oar thin ess aud putrescence ; 
it smelt like a newly opened grave ; it paralysed liko a serpent’s 
breath . * 

Stout as young Little’s heart was, it fainted now, when ho 
saw his bedstead, and his drawers, and bis chairs, all slowly 
rising towards the ceiling, lifted by thqt cold, putrescent, liquid 
death. 

But all men, and even animals, possess greater powers of 
mind, as well as of body, than they ever exert, unless compelled 
by Mm necessity ; and it would have been strgmge indeed if a 
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heart so staunch, and a brain so inventive, as Little’s, had let 
Grace Carden die like a rat drowned in a hole — without gome 
new and masterly attempt first made to save her. 

To that moment of horror and paralysis succeeded an 
activity of mind and body almost incredible. He waded to 
the drawers, took his rifle, and fired both barrels at one 
place in the ceiling, bursting a hole, and cutting a narrow joist 
almost in two. Then ho opened a drawer, got on axe and a 
saw out, and tried to wade to the bed ; but the water now took 
him off his feet, and ho had to swim to it instead ; he got on 
it, and with his axe and his saw he contrived'* to paddle the 
floating bed under the hole in the ceiling, and then with a few 
swift and powerful blows of his axe soon enlarged that aperture 
sufficiently : but, at that moment, the water carried the bed- 
stead away from the place. 

Ho set to work with his saw and axe, and paddled back 
again. 

Grace, by this time, was up on her knees, and in a voice, 
the sudden firmness of which surprised and delighted him, 
asked if she could help. 

“ Yes,” said ho, “ you can. On with my coat.” 

It lay on the bed. She helped him on with it, and then he 
put his axe and saw into the pockets, and told her to take hold 
of his skirt. 

lie drew himself up through the aperture* and Grace, 
holding his skirts with her hands and th% bed with her feet, 
climbed adroitly on to the head of the bod — a French bed 
made of mahogany — and Henry drow her through the aperture. 

They were now on the false coiling, and nearly jammed 
against tbo roof : Little soon hacked a great hole in that, just 
above the parapet, and they crawled out upon the gutter. 

They wore now nearly as high as Coventry on his tree ; but 
their house was rocking, and his tree was firm. 

In the next house wero heard the .despairing shrieks of 
poor creatures, who saw no way of evading their fate ; yet the 
way was as open to them as to this brave*pa:r. * 

“ Oh, my angel,” said Grace, “save uiem. Then if you 
die, you go to God.” 

“ All right,” said Henry. u Come on.” 

They darted down the gutter to the next house. Little 
hacked a hole in the slates, and then in the woodwork, and 
was ahotjt to jinpp in, when the house he had just left 
tumbled all to pieces, like a house of sugar, and the debris 
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went floating by, including the bedstead that had helped to 
save them, * 

" Oh, God*! ” cried Little, “ this house will go noxt ; run 
on to the last one.” 

“ No, Henry, I would rather die with you than live alone. 
Don’t be frightened for me. Save lives, and trust to Jesus.” 

“ All right,” said Little ; but his voice trembled now. 

He jumped in, hacked a hole in the ceiling, and yelled to 
the inmates to give him their hands. 

There was a loud cry of male and female voices. 

“ My child first/’ cried a woman, and threw up an infant, 
which Little caught, and handed to Grace. She held it, wailing, 
to her breast. 

Little dragged five more souls up. Grace helped them out, 
and they ran along the gutter to the last house without saying 
“Thank you.” 

The house was rocking. Little and Grace went on to the 
next, and he smashed the roof in, and then the ceiling, and 
Grace and ho were gotting tho people out, when the house 
they had just left melted away, all but a chimney-stack,* 
which adhered in jagged dilapidation to the houso they were 
now upon. 

They were now upon the last. Little hacked furiously 
through the roof and coiling, and got the people ont : and now 
twenty-seven souls crouched in the gutter, or hung about tho 
roof of this one ^ouse ; some praying, but most of them 
whining and wailing. 

“ YVhat is the use howling?” groaned Little. 

He then drew his Grace to liis panting bosom ; and his faco 
was full of mortal agony. 

She consoled him. “ Never mind, my angel. God has seen 
you. He is good to us, and lets us die together.” 

At this moment tho house gave a rock, and there was a 
fresh burst of availing. 

This, connected with his own fears, enraged Henry. 

tf Be quiet,” said he, sternly. “ Why can’t you dio 
decently, like your betters ? ” 

Then he bent his head in noble silence over his beloved, 
and devoured her features as those he might never see again. 

At this moment was heard a sound like tlje report of a gun ; 
a large tree, whirled down by the flood, struck the plane-tree 
just below the fork, and cut it in two, as promptly as a scythe 
would go through a carrot. v 4 
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It" drove the upper part along, and, going with it, kept it 
perpendicular for some time : the white face and glaring eyes 
of Frederick Coventry sailed past those despairing lovers ; v he 
made a wild clutch at them, then sank in the boiling current, 
and was hurried away. 

This appalling incident silenced all who saw it, for a 
moment. Then they began to wail louder than ever. 

But Little started to his feet, and cried “ Hurrah ! ” 

There was a general groan. 

“ Hold your tongues,” he roared. “ I’vo got good news 
for you. The water w r as over tho top windows ; now it is an 
inch lower. The reservoir must be empty by now. The water 
will go down as fast as it rose. Keep quiet for two minutes, 
and you will see.” 

Then no more was heard, but the whimpering of the 
women, and, every now and then, the voice of Little ; he hung 
over the parapet, and rr ported every half-minute the decline of 
the water ; it subsided with strange rapidity as he had foreseen. 

In three miuutes after he had noticed the first decline, ho 
took Grace down through the roof, on to the second floor. 

When Grace and Henry got there, they started with dismay : 
tho danger was not over : the front wall was blown clean out 
by the water; all but a great jagged piece shaped like a 
crescent, and it seemed a miracle that the roof thus weakened 
and crowded with human beings, had not fallen in. 

“We must get out of this,” said Little. “ It all hangs 
together by a thread.” 

He called the others down from the roof, and tried to get 
down by the staircase, but it was broken iuto sections and 
floating about. 

Then he cut into the floor near tho wall, and to his infinite 
surprise, found the first floor within four feet of him. The flood 
had lifted it bodily, more than six feet. 

He dropped on to it, and made Grace let herself down to 
him, he holding her round the waist, and Sliding her light as 
a feather. • * 

Henry then hacked through tho ctoor, which was jammed 
tight; and, the water subsiding, presently the wrecks of the 
staircase left off floating, and stuck in the mud and water : by 
this means they managed to get down, and found themselves 
in a layer of mud, and stones, and debris, alive and dead, such 
as no imagination had hitherto conceived. 

Drcmdiug, bafwevcr, to remain in a house so disembowelled 
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within, and so shattered without, that it seemed to survive by 
mere cohesion of mortar, he begged*(xraee to put her arm round 
his neck, and then lifted her and carried her out into the night. 

u Take me home to papa, my love,” said she. 

He said he would ; and tried to hud his way to the road 
which he knew led up tho hill to Woodbine Villa. But all 
landmarks were gone ; houses, trees, hedges, all swept away ; 
roads covered three feet thick with rocks, and stones, and 
bricks, and carcasses. The pleasant valley was one horrid 
quagmire, in which he could take few steps, burdoned as he 
was, without sticking, or stumbling against some sure sign of 
destruction and death : within tho compass of fifty yards he 
found a steam-boiler and its appurtenances (they must have 
weighed some tons, yet they had been driven more than a 
mile), and a dead cow, and the body of a waggon turned 
upside down : [the wheels of this same waggon were aftev- 
wards found fifteen miles from tho body]. 

He began to stagger and pant. 

“ Let me walk, my angel,” said Grace. “ I’m not a baby.” 

She held his hand tight, and tiiod to walk with him step by 
step. Her white feet shone in the pale moonlight. 

They made for rising ground, and were rewarded by finding 
the debris less massive. 

** The flood must have boon narrow hereabouts,” said 
Harry. (i Wo shall soon be clear of it, I hope.” 

Boon after this they came under a short but sturdy oak that 
had survived ; and, entangled in its close and crooked branches, 
was something white. They came nearer ; it was a dead body : 
some poor man or woman hurried from sleep to Eternity. 

They shuddered and crawled on, still making for higher 
ground, but sore perplexed. 

Presently they heard a sort of sigh. They went towards it, 
and found a poor horse stuck at an angle ; his efforts to escapo 
being marred by &*hcavy stone to which he was haltered. 

Hepry patted him, unci encouraged him, and sawed through 
his halter : then he struggled up, but Henry held him, and put 
Grace on him. She sat across him and held on by the mane. 

The horse, being left to himself*, turned back a little, and 
crossed the quagmire till he got into* a bridle-road, and this 
landed them high and dry on the turnpike. 

Here they stopped, and by one impulse, embraced each 
other, and thanked God for their wonderful erfeapo. * 

^ But soon Harry’s exultation took a turn that shocked 
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G race's religious sentiments/ which recent acquaintances had 
strengthened, 

“Yes/’ ho cried, “now I believe that' God really does 
interpose in earthly things ; I believe everytlung ; yesterday I 
believed nothing. The one villain is swept" away, and we two 
are miraculously saved. Now we can marry to-morrow— no, 
to-day, for it is past midnight. Oh, how good He is, especially 
for killing that scoundrel out of our way. Without his death, 
what was life worth to mo ? But now — 0 heavens ! is it all a 
dream? Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah!” r 

“ Oh, Henry, my love ! ” said Grace, imploringly, “ pray, 
pray, do not offend Him by rejoicing at such a moment over* 
the death, perhaps the everlasting death, of a poor, sinful, 
fellow-creature.” 

“ All right, dearest. Only don’t let us descend to hypocrisy. 

I thank heaven ho is dead, and so do you.” 

“ Pray, don’t **?/ so.” 

e< Well, I won’t : let him go. Heath settles all accounts. 
Did you see me stretch out my baud to save him ? ” 

“ I did, my angel, r>ml it was like you : you are the noblest 
and the greatest creature that evor was, or over will be.” 

“The silliest, you mean. I wondered at mytelf, next 
minute. Fancy mo being such an idiot as to hold out a hand 
to save him, and so wither both our lives — yours and mine ; 
but I suppose it is against nature not to hold out a hand. 
Well, no harm came of it, thank heaven.” 

“ Let us talk of ourselves,” said Grace, lovingly. “ Sly 
darling, let no harsh thought mar the joy of thi§ hour. You 
have saved my life again. Well, then, it is doubly yours. 
Here, looking on that death wo have just escapod, I devote 
myself to you. You don’t know how I love you ; but you 
shall. I qjjlore you.” 

“ I love you better still.” *• 

“ You do not : you can’t. It is the ono thing I can beat 
you at, and I will.” * * 

u 'pry. When will you bo mine ? ” 

“ I am yours. But, if you mean when will I marry you, 
why, whenever you pleaqp. We have suffered too cruelly, and 
loved too dearly, for me to put you off a single day for affecta- 
tions and vanities. When you please, my own.” 

At this Heuijy kissed her little white feet with rapture, and 
kept kissing them, at intervals, all the rest of the way : and 
the horrors of the night ended, to those two, in unutterably 
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rapture, as they paced slowly along to Woodbine Villa,* with 
hearts full of wonder, gratitude, aryl joy. 

Here they found lights burning, and learned from a servant 
that Mr. Carden was gone down to the scene of the flood in 
great agitation. 

Henry told Grace not to worry herself, for that he would 
find him and relieve his fears. 

He then made Grace promise to go to bed at once, and to 
lie within blankets. She didn’t like that idea, but consented. 
*• It is my duty to obey you now, in everything,” said she. 

Henry left her, and ran down to the Town Hall. 

He was in that glorious state of bliss, in which noble minds 
long to do good actions ; and the obvious thing to do was to 
go and comfort the living survivors by the terrible disaster he 
had so narrowly escaped. 

He found but one policeman there ; the rest, and Bansome 
at their head, were doing their best, all but two, drowned on 
their beat in the very town of Hillsborough. 


# CHAPTER XLVI. 

Round a great fire in the Town Hall were huddlod a number of 
half-naked creatures, who had been driven out of their dilapi- 
dated homes ; some of them hud seen children or relatives 
perish in the flood they had themselves so narrowly escaped, 
and were bemoaning them with chattering teeth. 

Little spoke them a word of comfort, promised them all 
clothes as soon as the shops should open, and hurried off to the 
lower part of the town in search of Ransome. 

He soon found the line the flood had taken. Between 
Poma Bridge and Hillsborough it had wasted itself gonsiderably 
in a broad valley f but still it had gone clean through Hills- 
borough twelve feet high, demolishing and drowning. Its 
terriblS progress was marked by a layer of mud a foot thick, 
dotted with rocks, trees, wrecks of houses, machinery, furniture, 
barrels, mattresses, carcasses of animals, and dead ‘ bodies, 
most of them stark naked, the raging flood having torn their 
clothes off their backs. 

Four corpses and two dead horses were lying in a lake of 
mud about the very door of the railway -station ; three of them 
were females in absolute nudity. The fourth was a male, with 
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one stocking on. This proved to ho Hillsbro* Harry, earned 
in vain up at Damflask. When ho actually heard the flood 
come hissing, he had decided, on the whole, to dress, and had 
got the length of that one stocking, when the flying lake out 
short his vegetation. 

Not far from this, Little found Ransome, working like a 
horse, with the tear in his eye. 

Ho uttered a shout of delight and surprise, and, taking 
Little by both shoulders, gazed earnestly at him, and said, 
“ Can this be a living man I see ? ” 

“ Yee, I am alive,” said Little, “ but 1 had to work for it : 
feel my clothes.” 

“ Why, they are drier than mine.” 

“ Ay ; yet 1 have been in water to the throat ; the heat of 
my body and my great exertions dried them. I’ll tell you all 
another day : now show mo how to do a bit of good ; for it is 
not one nor two thousand pounds I’ll stick at this night.” 

“ Come on.” 

Strange sights they saw that night. They found a dead body 
curled round the top frame of a lamp-post, and, in the suburbs, 
another jammed between a beam and the wall of a house. 

They found some houses with the front wall carried clean 
away, and, on the second floor, such of the inmates as had 
survived huddled together in their night-clothes, unable to get 
down. These, Ransome and his men speedily relieved from 
their situation. And now came in word that the whole village 
of Poma Bridge had been destroyed. 

Littlo, with Eansome and his men. hurried on at these sad 
tidings as fast as the mud and ruins would allow, and, on tho 
way, ono of the policemen trod on something soft. It was the 
body of a woman, ombedded in the mud. 

A littlo farther they saw, at some distance, two cottages in 
a row, both gutted and emptied. An old man was alone in 
one, seateB on the ground floor in the deep mud. 

They went to him, and asked what they could do for him. 

“ Do ? Why, let me die,” said he,* » 

They tried to encourage him ; bift he answered them in 
words that showed how deeply old Shy lock’s speech is founded 
in nature : 

“ Let the \yater takh me, — it has taken all I had.” 

When they asked after his neighbours, he said lie believed 
they were oil drowned. Unluckily for Wm, he had been out 
when the flood 'came* 
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little clambered Into the other cottage, and found a little 
toy and girl placidly asleep in a cupboard upstairs, 

little yejied with delight, and kissed them, and cuddled 
them, as if they had been his own, so sweet w&b it to see their 
pretty innocent faces, spared by death. The boy kissed him 
in retuna, and told him the room had been full of water, and 
dada and mamma had gone out at the window, and they them- 
selves had floated in the bed so high he had put his little sister 
on the top shelf, and got on it himself, and then they had both 
felt very sleepy. 

“ You are a dear good boy, and I take you into custody,” 
said Ransome, in a broken voice. 

Judge if this pair were petted up at the Town Hall. 

At Portia Bridge the devastation was horrible. The flood 
had bombarded a row of fifty houses, and demolished them so 
utterly that only one arch of one cellar remained ; the very 
foundations were tom up, and huge holes of incredible breadth 
and depth bored by the furious eddies. 

Where were the inhabitants ? 

Ransome stood and looked, and shook like a man in an ague. 

44 Little,” said he, “ this is awful. Nobody in Hillsborough 
dreams the extent of this calamity. I dread the dawn of day. 
There must be scores of dead bodies hiddon in this thick mud, 
or perhaps swept through Hillsborough into the very sea.” 

A little farther, and they came to the “ Reindeer,” where he 
had heard the boon companions Binging-— over their graves; for 
that night, long before the cock did craw, or the day daw, their 
mouths were full of water and mud, and not the barley-breo. 

To know their fate needed but a glance at the miserable, 
shattered, gutted, fragment of Urn inn that stood. There was 
a chimney, a triangular piece of roof, a quarter of the inside of 
one second-floor room, with all the boards gone, and half the 
joists gone, and the others either hanging down perpendicularly 
or sticking up at an angle of forty-five. Even on the side 
farthest from the flood the water had hacked amf ploughed 
away the wall so deeply, that the miserable wreck had a jagged 
waist, no bigger in proportion than a wasp’s. 

Not far from this amazing ruin was a little two-storied 
house, whose four rooms lookod exactly as four rooms aro 
represented in section on the stage, the front wall having been 
blown clean away, and the furniture and inmates swept out ; 
the very fonder and fire-irons had been carried aw^ay : a bird- 
cage, a clock, and a grate were left hanging teethe three walls. 
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As a part of this village stood on high ground, the survivors 
wore within reach of relief ; and Little gave a policeman Orders 
to buy clothes at the shop; and have them charged to him. 

This done, ho begged Ransome to cross* the water, and 
relieve the poor wretches who had escaped so narrowly with 
him. Ransom© consented at once ; but then came a difficulty^ 
— the bridge, like every bridge that the flying lake had struck, 
was swept away. However, the stream was narrow, and, as 
they were already muddy to the knee, they found a place where 
the miscellaneous ruin made stepping-stones, and by passing 
first on to a piece of masonry, and from that to f broken water- 
wheel, and then on to a rock, they got across. 

They passed the coiner’s house. It stood on rather high 
ground, and had got off cheap. The water had merely carried away 
the doors and windows, and washed every moveable out of it. 

Ransome sighed. u Poor Shifty ! ” said he. “ You’ll never 
play us another trick. What an end for a man of yotir abilities ! ” 

And now the day began to dawn, and that was fortunate* 
for otherwise they could hardly have found the house they 
were going to. 

On the way to it they came on two dead bodies, an old 
man of eighty and a child scarce a week old. One fate had 
united these extremes of human life, the ripe sheaf and the 
spring bud* It transpired afterwards that they had been 
drowned in different parishes. Death, that brought these 
together, disunited hundreds. Poor Dolman’s body was found 
scarce a mile from bis house, but his wife’s eleven miles on 
the other side of Hillsborough ; and this wide separation of 
those, who died in one place by one death, was constant, and 
a pitiablo feature of the tragedy. 

At last they got to tho house, and Little shuddered at the 
sight of it ; here not only was the whole front wall taken out, 
but a part of the back wall ; the jagged chimneys of the next 
house still dung to this miserable shell, whose upper floors 
were slanting sieves, and on itsSpwer was a deep layer of mud, 
with the carcass of a huge sow lying on it, washed in %re all 
tho way from Hatfield village. * 

The pooplo had all vun away from the house, and no wonder, 
for it seemed incredible that it could stand a single moment 
longer ; nevor had ruin some so close to demolition and then 
stopped. * 

There was noiiing to be done here, and Ransome went 
back to gillsborotfgh, keeping this side the water. 
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Daybreak realized his worst fears : between Poma Bridge 
and the first suburb of Hillsborough Jhe place was like a battle* 
field ; not that many had been drowned .on the spot, but that, 
drowned all up the v alley by the flood at its highest, they had 
been brought down and deposited in the thick layer of mud 
left by the abating waters. 

Some were cruelly gashed and mangled by the hard objects 
with which they had come in contact. 

Others wore a peaceful expression and had colour in their 
cheeks. One drew tears from both these valiant men. It was 
a lovely little gill, with her little hands before her face to keep 
out the eight of death. 

Here and there a hand or a ghastly face appearing above the 
mud showed how many must be hidden altogether, and Ransom e 
hurried home to get more assistance to disinter the dead. 

Just before the suburb of Allerton tho ground is a dead 
flat, and here the flying lake had covered a space a mile broad, 
doing frightful damage to property, but not much to life, because 
wherever it expanded it shallowed in proportion. 

In part of this flat a gentleman had a beautiful garden and 
pleasure-grounds overnight : they were now under water, and 
them appearance was incredible ; the flood expanding hero and 
then contracting, bad grounded large objects and left small 
ones floating. In one part of the garden it had landed a largo 
wheat-rick, which now stood as if it belonged there, though it 
had been built fivo miles off. 

In another part was an in veiled summer-house and a huge 
water-wheel, both of them great travellers that night. 

In the large fish-pond, now much fuller than usual, floated 
a wheel-barrow, a hair-mattress, an old wooden cradle, and an 
enormous box or chest. 

Little went splashing through the water to examine the 
cradle ; he was richly rewarded. He found a little child in it 
awake, but perfectly happy, and enjoying tho fluttering birds 
abovt- and the buoyant bed below, whose treacherous nature 
was unknown to him. . This incident tho genius of my friend 
Mr. Millais is about to render immortal. 

Little’s shout of delight brought Ransome splashing over 
directly. They took up the cradle ,aud contents to carry it 
home, when all of a sudden Ransome’s eye detected a finger 
protruding through a hole in the box. ( 

** Hallo ! ” said he. “ Why, there’s a body inside that box.” 

“ Good heavens I ” said Little, “ he may be alive. 
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With that he made a rush and went in over head and ears. 

4< Confound it,” said he, as soon as he got his breath. 
But, being in for it now, he swam to the .box, and getting 
behind it shoved it before him to Ransoine’s feet. 

Ransome tried to open it, but it shut with a spring. How- 
ever, thero wore air-holes, and still this finger sticking out of 
one — for a sigual no doubt. 

“ Are ye alive or dead *? ” shouted liansome to the box. 

44 Let me out and you’ll see,” replied the box ; and the 
sound seemed to issuo from the bo^pls of the earth. 

Little had his hatchet in his pocket and £et to work to try 
and open it. The occupant assisted him with advice how to 
proceed, all which advice sounded subterraneous. ■ 

44 Hold your jaw,” said Little. “ Do you think you can 
teach me ? ” 

By a considerable exertion of strength as well as skill, he 
at last got the box open, and discovered the occupant seated 
pale and chattering, with his knees tucked up. 

The two men lent him a hand to help him up : Ransome 
gave a slight start, and then expressed the warmest satisfaction. 

44 Thank heaven ! ” said he. 44 Shake hands, old fellow. 
I’m downright glad. I’ve been groaning over you ; but I 
might have known you’d find some way to slip out of trouble* 
Mr. Little, this is the Shifty himself. Please put your arm 
under his ; be is as strong as iron, and as Blippery as an eel.” 

The Shifty, hearing this account given of himself, instantly 
collapsed, and made himself weak as water, and tottered from 
one of his guards to the other in turn. 

44 1 was all that once, Mr. Ransome,” said ho, in a voice 
that became suddenly as feeble as his body ; 44 but this fearful 
night has changed me. Miraculously preserved from destruc- 
tion, I have renounced my errors, and vowed to lead a new 
life. Conduct me at once to a clergyman, that I may confess 
and repent, and disown my past life with horror ; then swear 
me in a special constable, and let me’havolhe honour of acting 
under your orders, and of co-openftieg with you,* sir ” (to 
Little) “ in your Christian and chaf liable acts. Let me go 
about with you, gentlemen, and relieve the sufferings of others, 
as you have relieved mine.” 

44 There I” said Ransome, proudly; 44 there’s a man for 
you. He knows every move of the game — can patter like an 
archbishop.” po saying, he handcuffed the Shifty with such 
enthdkiasm, that the convert swore a horrible oiith at him. 
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Eau some apologized, and beckoning a constable, handed 
him the Shifty. 

u Take him to the Town Hall, and give him every comfort. 
He i$ Number one.” 

This man’s escape was not so strange as it appealed. The 
flood never bombarded his house, — ho was only on the hem of 
it. It rose and filled his house, whereupon he bored three 
airholes in the lid of his great chest, and got in. He washed 
about the room till the abating flood contracted, and then it 
sucked him and his box out of window. He got frightened, 
and lot the lid down, and s# drifted about till at last he floated 
into the hands of justice. 

Little and Ransome carried tho child away, and it was 
convoyed to the hospital, and a healthy nurse assigned it. 

Ransome prevailed on Little to go home, change his wet 
clothes, and lie down for an hour or two. He consented, but 
first gave Ransome an order to lay out a thousand pounds, at 
his expense, in relief of the sufferers. Then ho went home, sent 
a messenger to u Baby Hall ” that he was all right, took off his 
clothes, rolled exhausted into bed, and slept till tho afternoon. 

At four o’clock he rose, got into a hansom, and di’ove up to 
Woodbine Villa, the happiest man in England. 

He inquired for Miss Carden. The man said he believed 
she was not up ; but would inquire. 

“Do,” said Little. “ Toll her who it is. I'll wait in the 
dining-room.” 

Ho walked into the dining-room before the man could 
object, and there he found a sick gentleman, with Dr. Amboyno 
and a surgeon examining him. The patient lay on a sofa, ex- 
tremely pale, and groaning with pain. 

Ono glance sufficed. It was Frederick Coventry. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

•> 

“What! you alive?” said Little, staling. 

“Alive, and that is all,” said Coventry. “Pray excuse 
me for not dying to please you.” 

Ere Little could reply, Mr. Carden, who had' heard of his 
arrival, looked in from tho library, and beckone l him in. 

Wheti they were alone, he began by giving t&e young man 
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his hand, and then thanked, him warmly for iik daughter. 
“You have shown yourself a hero in courage. Now go one 
step farther ; bo a hero in fortitude and self-denial ; that un- 
happy man in the next room is her husbands* like you, he 
risked his life to save her. He tells me he heard the dam was 
going to burst, and came instantly with a ladder to rescue her. 
He was less fortunate than you, and failed to rescue her ; less 
fortunate than you again, he has received a mortal* injury in 
that attempt. It was I who found him ; I wont down, dis- 
tracted with anxiety, to look for my daughter ; I found this 
poor creature jammed tight between tie tree he was upon, and 
a quantity of heavy timber that had accumulated, and rested 
against a bank. We released him with great difficulty. It was 
a long time before he could speak ; and then, bis first inquiry 
was after her. Show some pity for an erring man, Mr. Little ; 
some consideration for my daughter’s reputation. Let him die 
in peace ; his spine is broken ; he can’t live many days.” 

Little heard all this, and looked down on the ground for 
some time in silence. At last ho said firmly, “ Mr. Carden, I 
would not he inhuman to a dying man ; but you were always 
his friond, and never mine. Let me see her, and I’ll tell her 
what you say, and take her advice.” 

“ You shall see her, of course ; but not just now. She is in 
bed, attended by a Sister of Charity, whom she telegraphed for.” 

“ Can I seo that lady ? ” 

‘ Certainly.” 

Sister Gratiosa was sent for, and, in reply to Little’s 
anxious inquiries, told him that Sister Amata had been very 
much shaken by the terrible events of the night, and absolute 
repose was necessary to her : in further conversation she told 
him she was aware of Sister Amata’ s unhappy story, and had 
approved her retirement from Hillsborough, under all the cir- 
cumstances; but that now, after much prayer to God for 
enlightenment, she could not but think it was the Sister’s 
duty, as a Christian woman, to stay at honjp and nurse the 
afflicted man, whose name she boro, and above all devote her- 
self to his spiritual welfare. * » 

“ Oh, that is your notion, is it ? ” kaid Henry. “ Then 
you are no friend of mine.” 

“ I am no enemy of )murs, nor of any man, I hope. May 
I ask you one question, without offence ? ” 

“ Certainly.” j, * 

“ Have you ppyed to God to guide you in this difficulty ? ” 
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“ No.” 

u Then seek His throne withouj delay ; and, until you have 
done so, do not. rashly condemn my views of this matter, since 
I have sought for wisdom where alone it is to bo found.” 

Henry chafed under this ; but he commanded his temper, 
though with difficulty, and said, “ Will you take a line to her 
from me ?•” 

The Sister hesitated. “I don’t know whether I ought,” 
said she. 

“ Oh, then the old game of intercepting letters is to be 
played.” 

“ Not by me : after prayer I shall be able to say yes or no 
to .your request. At present, being at a distance from my 
Superior, I must needs hesitate.” 

u Right and wrong must have made very little impression on 
your mind, if you don’t know whether you ought to take a letter 
to a woman, from a man who has just saved her life — or not.” 

The lady coloured high, curtsied, and retired, without a word. 

Little knew enough of human nature to see that the Sister 
would not pray against feminine spite : he had now a dan- 
gerous enemy in the* house, and foresaw that Grace would be 
steadily worked on through her religious sentiments. 

He went away, sick with disappointment, jealousy, and 
misgivings, hired a carriage, and drove at onco to Raby Hall. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 

Mrs. Little saw her son arrive, met him in the hall, and em- 
braced him, with a great cry of maternal joy, that did his heart 
good for a moment. 

He had to tell her all ; and, during the recital, she often 
clasped him to her bosom. 

When he had told her all, she said, u Much as I love you, 
darling, I am ready to "part with you for your good : thero is a 
cure for all your griefs : there is a better woman in this house 
than ever Grace Carden was or will bo. Be a man ; shake off 
these miserable trammels, leave that vacillating girl to nurse 
her villain, and marry the one I have chosen for you.” 

Henry shook his head. “ What, when a few months per- 
haps will free my Grace from her incumbrance ? Mother, you 
are giving me bad advice for once.” 
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14 Unwelcome advice, dear, not bad. Will yon consult 
T)r. Amboyne ? he sleeps here to-night. He often comes hero 
now, yon know.” Then the widow coloured just a little. 

44 Oh yes, I know ; and I approve.” 

Doctor Amboyne came to dinner. In the course of the 
evening he mentioned his patient Coventry, and said he would 
never walk again, his spine was too seriously injured* 

44 How soon will ho die ? that is what I want to know,” 
said Henry, with that excessive candour which the polite 
reader has long ago discovered in him and been shocked. 

44 Oh, he may live for years. But what a life! An inert 
mass below the waist, and, above it, a sick heart, and a brain 
as sensitive as ever to realize the horrid calamity. Even I, 
who know and abhor the man’s crimes, shudder at the punish- 
ment heaven inflicts on him.” 

There was a dead silence round the table, and Little was 
observed to turn pale. 

He was gloomy and silent all the evening. 

Next morning, directly after breakfast, his mother got him, 
and implored him not to waste liis youth any longer. 

44 The man will never die,” said she: 44 he will wear you 
out. You have great energy and courage ; but you have not a 
woman's humble patience to go on, year after year, waiting for 
an event you cannot hasten by a single moment. Do you not 
see it is hopeless ? End your misery by one brave plunge. 
Speak to dear Jael.” 

44 1 can’t — I can’t ! 

44 Then lot me.” 

44 Will it make you happy ? ” 

44 Very happy. Nothing else can.” 

44 Will it make her happy ? ” 

44 As happy as a queen.” 

44 She deserves a better fate.” 

44 She asks no better. There, unless you stop me, I shall 
speak to her.” 

44 Well, well,” said Henry, very wearily. * 

Mrs. Little went to the' door. 

44 Wait a moment,” said he. 44 How about uncle Baby ? 
He has been a good friend to me. I have offended him once, 
and it was the vorst job! ever did. I won’t offend him again.” 

“ How can you offend him by marrying Jael ? ” , 

“ What, hav| you forgotten how angry he was, when Mr. 
Richardf Baby proposed to her ? There, I’ll go and speak to him.” 
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'< Well, do* 

Ho was no, sooner gone than Mrs, Little stepped into JaeFs 
room, and told her how matters stood. 

Jael looked dismayed, and begged her on no account to 
proceed: 4 4 For,” said she, 44 if Mr. Henry was to ask me, I 
should say no. He would always be hankering after Miss 
Carden ; and, pray don’t be angry with me, but I think I’m 
worth a man’s whole heart ; for I could love one very dearly, 
if he loved me,” 

Mrs. Little was deeply mortified. 44 This I did not expect,” 
said she. 44 Well, if you arc all determined to be miserable — be'' 

Henry hunted up Mr. Baby, and aslcod him bluntly whether 
he would like him to many Jael Dence. 

Baby made no reply for some time, and his features worked 
strangely. 

44 Has she consented to be your wife ? ” 

44 1 have never asked her. But I will, if you wish it.” 

44 Wish it?” 

14 Why, sir, if you don't wish it, please forbid it, and let ns 
say no more at all about it.” 

44 Excuse me,” said Baby, with his grandest air: 44 a 
gentleman may dislike a thing, yet not condescend to forbid it.” 

44 That is true, sir ; and an ex- workman may appreciate his 
delicacy, and give the thing up at once. I will die a bachelor.” 

44 Henry — my boy — give mo your band.- — I’ll toll you tlio 
truth. I love her myself. Hhe is a pattern of all I admire in 
woman.” 

44 Uncle, I suspected ibis, to tell the truth. Well, if you 
love her — marry her.” 

44 What, without her consent ? " 

44 Oh, she will consent. Order her to marry you ; she will 
never disobey the Lord of tho Manor.” 

44 That is what I fear : and it is base to take advantago of 
her in that way.’* 

44 you aro right, sir,” said Henry, and ran oil directly. 

H© found Jael, and said, 44 Jael, dear, couldn’t you like 
uncle Baby ? he loves you dearly.” 

He then appealed to her heart, and spoke of his uncle’s 
nobleness in fearing to obtain an unfair advantage over her. 

To his surprise, Jael blushed deeply, and. her faco softened 
angelically, and presently a tear ran down it 5*. 

, 44 Hallo ! said Henry. 44 That is the game, is ii ? Son 
stay h era.” 
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Ho ran back to Mr* Raby, and said;, “I’ve made a dis- 
covery* She loves you, sit* I'll take my oath of it. You go 
and ask her.” 

“ I will," said llaby ; and he went to Jael, liks a man, and 
said, “ Jael, he has found me out; I love you dearly. I’m 
old, but I’m not cold. Do you think you could bo happy as 
my wife, with all the young fellows admiring you ? ” 

“ Sir," said Jael, “ I wouldn’t give your little finger for all 
the youug men in Christendom. Once I thought a little too 
much of Mr. Henry, but that was over long ^go. And since 
you saved my life, and cried over mo in this very room, you 
have been in my head, and in my heart ; but I wouldn’t show 
it ; for I had vowed I never would let any man know my heart 
till he showed me liis." 

In short, this pair were soon afterwards seen walking arm 
in arm radiant with happiness. 

That sight was too much for Henry Littlo. The oxeiie- 
ment of doing a kind thing, and making two benefactors happy, 
had borne him up till now ; but the reaction camo : the con- 
trast of their happiness with his misery was too poignant, lie 
had not oven courage to bid them good-by, but fled back to 
Hillsborough, in anguish of spirit, and deep despair. 

When lie got home, there was a note from Grace Carden. 

“My owe dearest Henry, — I find that you have called, and 
beon denied me ; and that Mr. Coventry had been admitted 
into the house. 

“ I have therefore left Woodbine Villa, and taken lodgings 
opposite. 

“ Sister Gratiosa has convinced me I ought to labour ior 
the eternal welfare of the guilty, unhappy mau, whose name it 
is my misfortune to bear. I will try to do so : but nobody 
shall either compel, or persuade, mo, to be cruel to my dear 
Henry, to whom I owe my life once more, a^id who is all the 
w’orld to me. I shall now be employed nearly all the day, but 
I reserve two hours, from three till fivd, when you wilMwayg 
find me at home. Our course is dear. We must pray for 
patience. — Yours, to eternity, 

“ Grace. 1 ’ 

• 

After reading this letter, and pondering it well, Henry 
Little’s fortitude Revived, and, as he could not speak his mind 
to Grace at that foment, he wrote to her, after some hours of 
reflection, as follows : — 
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“ My own dearest Grace, — I approve, I bless yon. Oifr ease 
is hard, but not desperate. We liavo been worse off than we 
are now. I agree with you that our course is clear ; what we 
havo got to do, as I understand it, is' to outlive a crippled 
scoundrel. Well, love and a clear conscience will surely enable 
us to outlive a villain, whose spine is injured, and whose con- 
science must gnaw him, and who has no creature's love to 
nourish him. 

“ Yours, in this world, and, I hope, in the next, 

“ Henry." 

Sister Gratiosa, to oblige Grace, stayed at Woodbine Villa. 
She was always present at any interview of Coventry and Grace. 

Little softened her, by giving her money whenever she 
mentioned a case of distress. She had but this ouo pleasure 
in life, a pure one, and her poverty had always curbed it hard. 
She began to pity this poor sinner, who was ready to pour his 
iucome into her lap, for Christian purposes. 

And so the days rolled on. ltahy took into his head to 
repair the old church, and be married in it. This crotchet 
postponed his happiness for some months. 

But the days and weeks rolled on. 

Baby became sheriff of the county. 

Coventry got a little better, and moved to the next villa. 

Then Grace returned at once to Woodbine Villa ; but she 
still paid charitable visits, with Sister Gratiosa, to the wreck 
whose name she bore. 

She was patient. 

But Little, the man of action, began to faint. 

Ho decided to return to the United States for a year or 
two, and distract his mind. 

When he communicated this resolve, Grace sighed. 

“ The last visit there was disastrous," said she. “ But," 
recovering herself, “ wo cannot be deceived again, nor doubt 
each other's constancy' again." So she sighed, but consented. 

Coventry heard of«it, and chuckled inwardly. He felt sure 
that in time he should wear out his rival’s patience. 

A week or two more, and Little named the very day for 
sailing. 

The assizes came on. The Sheriff met the Judges with 
great pomp, and certain observances which" had gone out. 
This pleased the Chief Justice ; he had fert a little nervous ; 
Baby's predecessor had met him in a carriage and pair and no 
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outriders, and he had felt it his duty to fine the said Sheriff 
100/. for so disrespecting the Grown in his person. 

So now alluding to this, he said, tl Mr. Sheriff, I am glad 
to find you hold by old customs, and do not grudge outward 
observances to the Queen’s Justices.” 

“ My lord,” said the Sheriff, “ I can hardly show enough 
respect to justice and learning, when they visit us in the name 
of my Sovereign.” 

“ That is very well said, Mr. Sheriff,” said my lord. 

The Sheriff bowed. 

The Chief Justice was so pleased with his appearance, and 
his respectful, yet dignified manner, that he conversed with 
him repeatedly during the pauses of the trials. 

Little was cording his boxes for America when Ransome 
burst in on him, and said, “ Come into court ; come into court. 
Shifty Dick will be up directly.” 

Little objected that he was busy ; but Ransome looked so 
mortified, that he consented, and was just in time to seo 
Richard Martin, alias Lord Daventree, alias Tom Pain, alias 
Sir Henry Gulf stone, alias the Quaker, alias Shifty Dick, &c. 
Ac., appear at the bar. 

The indictment was large, and charged the prisoner with 
various frauds of a felonious character, including his two frauds 
on the “ Gosshawk.” 

Counsel made a brief exposition of the facts, and then went 
into the evidence. But here the strict, or, as some think, 
pedantic rub s of English evidence befriended the prisoner, and 
the Judge objected to certain testimony on which the prosecu 
iion had mainly relied. As for the evidence of coining, the 
flood had swept all that away. 

Ransome, who was eager for a conviction, began to look blue. 

But presently a policeman, who had been watching the 
prisoner, came and whispered in his ear. # 

Up started Ransome, wrote the Crown solicitor a line, 
begging him to keep the case on its leg£ anyhow, for hAlf-an- 
hour, and giving his reason. He then dashed off in a cab. 

The case proceeded, under discouraging remarks from the 
Judge, most of them addressed to the evidence : but he also 
hinted that the indictment was rather loosely drawn. 

At last the Attorney- General, who led, began to consult 
with his junior whither they could hope for 'a conviction. 

But tmw there was a commotion; then heads were put 
K K 
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together, and to the inexpressible surprise of young Little and 
of the’ Sheriff, Grace Coventry was put into the witness-box* 

At the sight* of her the learned judge, who was, like most 
redly great lawyers, a keen admirer of beautiful women, woke 
up, and became interested. 

After the usual preliminaries, counsel requested her to 
look at th&t man, and say whether she knew him* 

Grace looked, and recognized him. 14 Yes,” said she* 44 it 
is Mr. Berosford; he is a clergyman/' 

Whereupon there was a loud laugh. * 

Counsel . 44 What makes you think he is a clergyman ? *' 
Witness. “I have seen him officiate. It was he who 

married me to Mr. .” Here she caught sight of Henry, 

and stopped, blushing. 

44 What is that ? ” said the judge keenly. 44 Did you say 
that man performed the marriage Ceremony over you ? ” 

*' Yes, my lord? ” 

44 When and whore was that ? ” 

She gave the time and place. 

44 I should like to see the register of that parish/’ 

44 Let me save you the trouble/’ said the prisoner. 41 Your 
lordship’s time has boen wasted enough with falsehoods : I will 
not waste it further by denying the truth. The fact is, my 
lord, I was always a great churchgoer ” (a laugh), 44 and I 
was disgusted with tho way in which the clergy deliver the 
Liturgy, and with their hollow discourses, that don’t go home 
to men’s bosoms. Vanity whispered, 4 You could do better/ 
I applied for the curacy of St. Peter’s, I obtained it. I gave 
universal satisfaction ; and no wonder ; my heart was in the 
work ; I trembled at the responsibility I had undertaken. Yes, 
my lord, I united that young lady ift holy matrimony to one 
Frederick Coventry. I had no sooner done it, than I began 
to realize that a clergyman is something more than a reader 
and a preacher. t Kemorse seized me. My penitence, once 
awakened, was sincere. I retired from the sacred office I had 
usurped— *with much "levity, I own, but, as heaven is my wit- 
ness, with no guilty intent.” ** 

The Judge to Grace* 44 Did you over see the prisoner on 
any other occasion?” 

Grace. 44 Only once. He called on me after my marriage. 
He left tho town soon after.” " (t 

Tho Judge theft turned to Grace, and svatl, with consider- 
able fooling, “ It would bo unkind to disguise the truth from 
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you. * Yon must petition Parliament to sanction this marriage 
by a distinct enactment; it is the intariafcle course, and 
Parliament has never refused to make ikes© marriages binding. 
Until then, pray understand that you are Miss Carden ami 
not Mrs. Coventry.” 

The witness clasped her hands above her head, uttered a loud 
scream of joy, and was removed all but insensible from the box* 
The Judge looked amazed. The Sheriff whispered, “ Her 
husband is a greater scoundrel than this prisoner.*’ 

Soon after ^us the Judge withdrew to luncheon, and took 
the Sheriff along with him. “Mr. Sheriff, M /eaid he, “you 
said something to me in court I hardly understood.” 

Then Raby gave the Judge a brief outline of the whole 
story, and, in a voice full of emotion, asked his advice. 

The Judge smiled at this bit of simplicity : but hie heart had 
been touched, and he had taken a fanoy to Raby. 44 Mr. Sheriff, ” 

said he, l 4 etiquette forbids me to advise you 

“lam sorry for that, my lord.” 

“ But humanity suggests Tell me, now, does this 

Coventry hold to her ? Will he petition Parliament ? ” 

“ It is very possible, my lord.” 

“ Humph ! Get a special licence, and many Grace Carden 
to Henry Little, and have the marriage consummated. Don’t 
lose a day, nor an hour. I will not detain you, Mr. Sheriff.” 

Raby took the hint, and soon found Henry, and told him 
the advice he had got. He set him to work to get the licence, 
and being resolved to stand no nonsense, he drove to Grace, 
and invited her to Baby Hall. “I am to be married this 
week,” said he, “ and you must bo at the wedding.” 

Grace thought ho would be hurt if she refused, so she 
coloured a little, but consented. 

She packed up, with many a deep sigh, things fit for a 
wedding, and Raby drove her home. He saw her to her 
room, and then had a conversation with Mrs. Little, the result 
of which was that Henry’s mother received her with well- 
feigned cordiality. * « 

Next day Henry came to dinner, laud, after dinner, the 
lovers were left alone. This, too, had been arranged beforehand. 

Henry told her he was going to ask her a jgtmi favour ; 
would she consider ail they had suffered, and, laying aside 
childish delays, be^married to him in the old church to-morrow, 
along with Mr. Raoy and JaeJ Dence ? * 

* Oh then she 'trembled, and blushed, and hesitated ; and 
xx % 
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faltered out, “ 'W hat, all in a moment like that ? what would 
your mother think of me ? M 

Henry ran for his mother, and brought her into the room. 

“ Mother/’’ said he, “ Grace wants to know what you will 
think of her, if she should lay aside humbug and marry me to- 
morrow?” 

Mrs. kittle replied, “ I shall say, here is a dear child, who 
has seen what misery may spring from delay, and so now she 
will not coqqot with her own happiness, nor trifle with yours/ 1 

41 No, no,” said Grace : “ only tell me you will forgive my 
folly, and love mo as your child.” * 

Mrs. Little caught her in her arms, and, in that attitude, 
Grace gave her hand to Henry, and whispered “ Yes.” 

Next day, at eleven o’clock, the two couples went to the 
old church, and walked up the aisle to the altar. Graco looked 
all around. Raby had effaced every trace of Henry’s sacrilege 
from tho building : hut not from the heart of her whose life he 
had saved on that very spot. 

She stood at the altar, weeping at the rocolloctions iho 
place revived, but they were tears of joy. The parson of tho 
parish, a white-haired old man, the model of a pastor, married 
the two couples according to the law of England. 

Raby took his wife homo, wore majorum* 

Little whirled his prize off to Scotland, and human felicity 
has seldom equalled his and his bride’s. 

Yet, in the rapture of conjugal bliss, she did not forget 
duty and filial affection. She wrote a long and tender letter 
to her father, telling turn how it all happened, and hoping that 
she should soon be settled, and then he would come and live 
with her and her adored husband. 

Mr. Garden was delighted with this letter, which, indeed, 
was one gush of love and happiness. Ho told Coventry what 
had taken place, and counselled patience. 

Coventry broke out into curses. He made wonderful 
efforts for a man in his condition ; he got lawyers to prepare a 
petition to Parliament ,* lie had the register inspected, and found 
that the Shifty had married two poor couples; he bribed them 
to join in his petition, and inserted in it that, in consideration 
of this marriage, he had settled a certain farm and buildings 
on Ilia wife for her separate use, and on her heirs for ever. 

The petition was read in Parliament, afod no objection 
taken. It was considered a matter of coursl. 

* Put, a few days afterwards, one of tlf© lawyers in the 
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House, primed by a person whose name I am not free to 
mention, recurred to the subject, and said that, as regarded 
one of these couples, too partial a statement, *had been laid 
before the House; he was credibly informed that the parties 
had separated immediately after the ceremony, and that the* 
bride had since been married, according to law, to a gentleman 
who possessed her affections, and had lived with him ever sine© 
the said marriage. 

On this another lawyer got up, and said that, <f if that was 
so, the petition must be abandoned. Parliament was humane, 
and would protect an illegal marriage per se y but not an illegal 
marriage competing with a legal one. That would be to 
tamper with the law of England, and, indeed, with morality ; 
would compel a woman to adultery in her own despite.*’ 

This proved a knock-down blow ; and the petition was 
dropped, as respected Frederick Coventry and Grace Little. 

Coventry’s farm was returned to him, and the settlement 
cancelled. 

Little sent Bansomo* to him with certain memoranda, and 
warned him to keep quiet, or he would be indicted for felony. 

He groaned, and submitted. 

He lives still, to expiate his crimes. 

While I write these lines, there still stands at Poma Bridge 
one disembowelled house, to mark that terrible flood ; and, even 
so, this human survivor lives, a wreck. “ Below the waist an 
inert mass ; above it, a raging, impotent, despairing criminal.” 
He often prays for death. Since he can -pray for anything, let 
us hope he will one day pray for penitence, and life everlasting. 

Little built a house in the suburbs leading to Baby Hall. 
There is a forgo in the yard, in which the inventor perfects his 
inventions with his own hand. He is a wealthy man, and will 
be wealthier, for he lives prudently, and is never idle. 

Mr. Carden lives with him. Little fe too happy with 
Grace to bear malice against her father! 

Grace is lovelier than ever, and blissfully happy in the 
husband she adores, and two lovely children. 

Guy Baby no longer calls life one disappointment : he has 
a loving and prudent wife, and loves her as she deserves ; his 
olive branches are rising* fast around him ; and, as sometimes 
happens to & Benedict of his age who has lived soberly, ho 
looks younger, feels younger, talks younger, and behaves 
younger*than he 3id ton years before he married. He is quite 
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unconscious that he Ms departed froBa Jais feverarit© theories, In 
wedding a yeoman'# daughter. Ondhe contrary, he believes he 
has acted on a system, and crossed the breed so judiciously, as to 
attain greater physical perfection by means of a herculean dam, 
yet retain that antam fidrn , or traditional loyalty, which (to use 
his own words) “is bom both in Sables and Bences, as surely as 
a high-bred setter comes into the World with a nose for game/’ 

Mrs. Little has rewarded Doctor Amboyne’s patience and 
Constancy. They have, no children of their own, so they claim 
all the young Littles and Babies, present and to come ; and 
the Doctor has bound both the young ★omen by a solemn vow 
to teach them, at an early age, the art of putting themselves 
into his place, her place, their place. He" has convinced these 
young mothers that this 14 great transmigratory art," although 
it comes of itself only to a few superior minds, can be taught 
to vast numbers ; and he declares that, Were it to be taught 
as generally as reading and writing, that teaching alone would 
quadruple the intelligence of mankind, # and go far to double its 
virtue. * *- 

But time flies, and space contracts ? the words andiho deeds 
of Amboyne, are they not written in the Amboyniana ? 

One foggy night, the house of a non-union fender-grinder 
was blown np with gunpowder, and not the workman only — 
the mildest and most inoffensive man I ever talked with — but 
certain harmless women and innocent children, who had done 
nothing to offend the Union, were all but destroyed. The 
same barbarous act had been committed more than once 
before, and with more bloody results, but had led to no large 
consequences — carebat quia vote sacro ; but this time there 
happened to be a v&tes in the place, to wit, an honest, intrepid 
journalist, with a mind in advance of his age. He came, he 
looked, he spoke to the poor shaken creatures — one of them 
shaken for life, qud doomed now to start from sleep at every 
little sound till she sleeps for ever — and the blood in his brave 
heart boiled. The felony was publicly reprobated, and with 
horror, by the Union, which had nevertheless hired the assas- 
sins ; but this well-worn* lie did not impose on the vajgs, or 
chronicler ahead of his time. He went round to all the manu- 
facturers, and asked them to speak out. They durst not, for 
their liyes ; but closed all doors, and then, With bated breath, 
and aU the mien of Slaves well trodden doym, hinted where 
information might be had. Thereupon the vates aforesaid-*- 
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Holdfest yclept — went from scent to scent, till he dropped on 
a discontented grinder, w$h fish^like eyes, who, had been in 
u many a night-job.” This man agreed to split, on, two con- 
ditions; he was to receiver sum of money;and;to be sent 
into another hemisphere, since his life would not he worth a ■ 
straw, if he told the truth about the Trades 1 in this one-. Hi# 
terms were accepted, and then lie made some tremen^pu? revela- 
tions ; and, with these in his possession, Holdfast wrote leader 
upon leader, to prove that the Unions must have-been. guilty of 
every Trade outrage that had taken place for years in the 
district, but adroitly concealing that he had positive information. 

Grotait replied incautiously, and got worsted before the 
public- The ablest men, if not writers, are unwise to fence 
with Writers. 

Holdfast received phonetic letters threatening his life ; he 
acknowledged them in his journal, and invited the writers 
to call- He loaded a revolver and went oil writing the leaders 
with a finger on the trigger. California / Oh dear, no, the 
very centre of England. 

Ransome co-operated with him and collected further evi- 
dence, and then Holdfast communicated privately with a portion 
of the London press, and begged them to assist him to obtain 
a Royal Commission of inquiry, in which case he pledged him- 
self to prove that a whole string of murders and outrages had 
been ordered and paid for by the very unions which had publicly 
repudiated them in eloquent terms, and been believed. 

The London Press took this up ; two or three members of 
the House of Commons, wild, eccentric men, who wodld not 
betray their country to secure their re-election to somo dirty 
borough, Bided with outraged law : # and by these united efforts 
a Commission was obtained. The Commission sat, and, being 
conducted with rare skill and determination, squeezed out of 
an incredible mass of peijury some terrible truths, whose dis- 
covery drew eloquent leaders from the journals ; these filled 
simple, men, who* love their country, witfi a hope that the 
Government of this nation would shake off its lethargy, and 
take stringent measures to defend th*e liberty of the subject 
against so cruel and cowardly a conspiracy, and to deprive the 
workmen, in their differences with the masters, of an unfair 
and sanguinary weapon* which the masters could use bat never 
have as yet; and* by using which, the workmen do themselves no 
lasting good, and, indeed, have driven whole trades and much 
eapit&rout of the oppressed districts, to their own great loss* 
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That hope, though not extinct, is fainter now than it was. 
Matters seem going all the othen way. An honest, inde- 
pendent man, who did honour to the Senate, has lost his seat 
solely for not conniving at those Trade outrages, which the 
hypocrites, who have voted him out, pretend to denounce. 
Soul play is still rampant and triumphant. Its victims were 
sympathized with for one short day, when they bared their 
wounds to tho Koyal Commissioners ; but that sympathy lias 
deserted them : they are now hidden in holes and corners from 
their oppressors, and have to go by false names, and are kept 
out of work ; for odisse quern Imseris is the fundamental maxim 
of their oppressors. Not so tho assassins : they flourish* 1 
have seen with these eyes one savage murderer employed at 
high wages, while a man lie all but destroyed is refused work 
on all hands, and was separated by dire poverty from another 
scarred victim, his wife, till I brought them together. Again, 
I have seen a wholesale murderer employed on the very 
machine he had been concerned in blowing up, employed on it 
at the wages of three innoxious curates. And I find this is 
the rule, not tho exception. “ No punishment but for already 
punished innocence ; no safety but for triumphant crime.” 

The Executive is fast asleep in the matter — or it would 
long ago have planted the Manchester district with a hundred 
thousand special constables — and the globule of legislation 
now prescribed to Parliament, though excellent in certain 
respects, is null in others, would, if passed inta law, rather 
encourage the intimidation of one man by twenty, and make 
him starve his family to save his skin — cruel alternative — and 
would not seriously check the darker and more bloody out- 
rages, nor prevent their spreading from their present populous 
centres all over the land. Seeing these things, I have drawn my 
pen against cowardly assassination and sordid tyranny : I have 
taken a few undeniable truths, out of many, and have laboured 
to make my readers realize those appalling facts of the day, 
which most mon know, but not one in a thousand comprehends, 
and not one in a hundved thousand realizes , until Fiction — 
which, whatever you may have been told to the contrary, is the 
highest, widest, noblest, and greatest of all the arts — comes 
to his aid, studios, penetrates, digests, the hard facts of chro- 
nicles and blue-books, and makes their dry bones live. 
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APPENDIX — (See p* 286;> 

Extract from Henry Little’s l > Report” 

The file-cutters. ^ ' 

4< This is the largest trade, containing about three thousand 
men, and several hundred women and boys. Their diseases 
and deaths arise from poisoning by lead. The file rests on a 
bed of lead during the process of cutting, which might more 
correctly be called stamping ; and, as the stamping- chisel can 
only be guided to the required nicety by the finger-nail, the 
lead is constantly handled and fingered, and enters the systom 
through the pores. 

“Besides this, fine dust of load is set in motion by the 
blows that drive the cutting- chisel, and the insidious poison 
nettles on tho hair and the face, and is believed to go direct t-o 
the lungs some of it. 

“ Tho file-cutter never lives tho span of life allotted to 
map. After many small warnings his thumb weakens. He 
neglocts that ; and ho gets touches of paralysis in tho thumb, 
the arm, and the nerves of the stomach ; can’t digest ; can’t 
sweat ; at last, can’t work ; goes to the hospital : there they 
galvanize him, which does him no harm ; and boil him, which 
does him a deal of good. He comes back to work, resumes 
his dirty habits, takes in fresh doses of lead, turns dirty white 
or sallow, gets a blue line round his teeth, a dropped wrist, 
and to the hospital again or on to the file-cutters’ box ; and so 
he goes miserably on and off, till he drops into a premature 
grave, with as much lead in his body as would lap a hundred- 
weight of tea. 

Tiii: Remedies. . 

14 A. Whit the masters wight (lo. 9 

“1. Provide every forge with Wo small fires, eighteen 
inches from the ground. This would warm the lower limbs of the 
smiths. At present their bodies suffer by uneven temperature ; 
they perspiro down to the waist, and then freeze to the toe. 

44 2. For the wet -grinders they might supply fires in every 
wheel, abolish mud floors, and pave with a proper fall and drain. 

44 To prevent the breaking of heavy grindstones, fit them 
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with the large strong circular steel plate — of which I subjoin a 
drawing— instead of with wedges or, insufficient plates* They 
might have an eye to life, as well as capital, in buying heavy 
grindstones. I have traced the death of one grinder to the 
master's jmirjco ; lie went to the quarry and bought a stone 
for thirty-five shillings the quarry-master had set aside as im- 
perfect ; price would have been sixty shillings if it had been 
fit to trust a man’s life to. This master goes to church twice 
a Sunday, and is much respected by hig own sort : yet he com- 
mitted a murder for twenty-five shillings. Being Hillsborough, 
let us hope it was a murderer he murdered. 

“ For the dry-grinders they might all supply fans and 
boxes. Some do, and the good effect is very remarkable. 
Moreover, the present fans and boxos could bo much improved. 

“ One trade— the steel- fork grinders — is considerably worse 
than the rest ; and, although the fan does much for it, I’m told 
it must still remain an unhealthy trade. If so, and Dr, Am- 
boyne ib right about Life, Labour, and Capital, let the masters 
co-operate with the Legislature, and extinguish tho handicraft. 

“ For the file-cutters the masters might — 

1st. Try a substitute for lead. It is all very well to say 
a file must rest on lead to bo cut. Who has over employed- 
brains on i4 that question ? Who has tried iron, wood, aud gutta- 
percha, in layers ? Who has ever tried anything, least of all 
the thing called Thought ? 

<k 2nd. If lead is tho only bed — which I doubt — and tho 
lead must be bare— which I dispute — then the master ought to 
supply every gang of file-cutters with hooks, taps, and basins, 
and soap, in some place adjoining their work-rooms. Lead is 
u subtle, but not a swift, poison ; and soap-and-water every 
two hours is an antidote. 

“ 3rd. They ought to forbid the introduction of food into 
file-cutting rooms, Workmen are a reckless set, and a dirty 
sot ; food has no business in any place of theirs, where poison 
is going. 

“ f$. What the workmen might do. 

u 1st. Demand from the masters these improvements I 
have suggested, and, if the demand came through the secre- 
taries of their unions, the masters wou’id comply. 

u 2nd. They might drink less, and washitheir bodies with 
a Email part of the money so saved : the price of a gill of gin, 
oufi a hot bath, are exactly the same ; only th*e bath ij health 
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to a dry-grinder, or file-cutter ; the gin is worse poison to him 
than to healthy men. , 

44 3rd. The small wet-grinders, who hate to buy their 
grindstones, might buy sound ones, instead of 'making bargains 
at the quarry, which prove double bad bargains when , the stone 
breaks, since then a new stone is required* and sometimes a 
new man, too. 

“ 4th. They might be more careful not to 
stone in water. I have traced three broken stones in one 
wheel to that abominable piece of carelessness. 

u 5th. They ought never to fix an undersized pulley-wheel. 
Simmons killed himself by that, and by grudging the few hours 
of labour required to hang and race a sound stone. • 

14 Gth. If files can only be cut on lead, the file-cutters 
might anoint the lead overnight with a hard drying ointment, 
soluble in turps, and this ointment might even be medicated 
with an antidote to the salt of lead. 

44 7th. If files can only he cut on bare lead, the men ought 
to cut their hair close, and wear a light cap at work. They 
ought to liavo a canvas suit in the adjoining place (see above) ; 
don it when they come, and doff it when they go. They ought 
to leave oil' their insane habit of licking the thumb and finger 
of the left hand — which is the leaded hand — with their tongues. 
This beastly trick takes the poison direct to the stomach. 
They might surely leave it to get there through the pores ; it 
is slow, but sure. I have also repeatedly seen a file-cutter oat 
his dinner with his filthy poisoned fingers, and so send llio 
poison home by way of salt to a fool's bacon. Finally, they 
ought to wash off the poison every two hours at the taps. 

“ 8th. Since they abuse the masters, and justly for their 
greediness, they ought not to imitate that greediness by driving 
their poor little children into unhealthy trades, and so destroy- 
ing them body and soul. This practice robs the children of 
education at the very seed-time of life, and literally murders 
many of them ; for their soft and poVous Skins, and growing 
organs, take in all poisons and disorders quicker than aw adult. 

44 C . What the Legislature might do. 

44 It might issue a commission to* examine the Hillsborough 
trades, and, wl^en accurately informed, might put some practical 
restraints both on tho murder and the suicide that are going on 
at present. A few of the suggestions I nave thrown out might, 
1 thinlf, be made law. 


leave the grind- 
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u Fox instance,,, the master who should sek a dry-grinder to 
a trough without a fan, or put his yret-grinders on a mud floor 
and no Are, or. Ms file-cutters in a room without taps: and 
basins, or who should he convicted of wilfully buying a faulty 

S indstone, might be made subject to a severe penalty ; and 
e municipal authorities invested with rights oif inspection, 
and encouraged to report. 

' it In restraint of the workmen, the Legislature ought to 
extend the Factory Acts to Hillsborough trades, and so check 
the heartless avarice of the parents. At present, no class of 
her Majesty’s subjects cries so loud, and so vainly, to her 
motherly bosom, and the humanity of Parliament, as theso 
poor little children ; their parents, the lowest and most 
degraded set of brutes in England, teach them swearing and 
indecency at home, and rob them of all decent education, and 
drive them to their death, in order to squeeze a few shillings 
out of their young lives ; for what ? — to waste in drink and 
debauchery. Count the public- houses in this town. 

“As to the fork-grinding trade, the Legislature might 
assist the masters to extinguish it. It numbers only about 
one hundred and fifty persons, all much poisoned and little 
paid. The work could all be done by fifteen machines and 
thirty hands, aDd in my opinion, without the expense of grind- 
stones. The thirty men would get double wages: the odd 
hundred and twenty would, of course, be driven into other 
trades, after suffering much distress. And, on this account, I 
would call in Parliament, because then there would be a tem\ 
porary compensation offered to the temporary sufferers by a 
far-sighted and beneficent measure. Besides, without Parlia- 
ment, I am afraid the masters could not do it. The fork 
grinders would blow up the machines, and the men who worked 
them, and their wives, and their children,* and their lodgers, 
and their lodgers’ visitors. 

“ For all that, if your theory of Life, Labour, and Capital 
is true, all incurably destructive handicrafts ought to give way 
to machinery, and will,' as Man advances.” 
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Architectufal Styles, A Handbook of, ,, 

ttjpm the Gejnm of A. RosesgarTen, bjp#^ $ 0 ;^Ett*Sandars* 




BOOKS PUBLISHED $Y 


Artemus Ward i 

ArtemusWsurd'a Works ; The Works of Gums* FAR*** Browne, 
better known ns Artrmus Ward. Crown 8vo, with Portrait and Fro- 
simile, clo*h extra, 6 d. 

Artemus Ward's* Lecture on the Mormons. With sa Illustra- 
tions. E dited , with Prefa ce, by Edward P. Hino&tor, fig. 

Ashton /John), Works by : 


Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne. Taken from Original 
• Sources. By John Ashton. With nearly One Hundred Illustrations' 

. Two Vote,, dem y 8vo, cloth extra, a8s. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6 d. 

Bankers, A Handbook of London ; 

Together with Lists of B a nkers from 1 677. B y F. G, H i lton Price. 

Bardsley (Rev. C. W.), Works by: 

HugUsh Surnames : Their Sources and Significations. By the Rev. 

C. W. Bardsley, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7*. 6 d. 

Curiosities of Puritan Nomenclature. By the Rev. C. W, Bards- 
ley, M-A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d.__ __ 

’ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 75. Crf. 

Bartholomew Fair, Memoirs of. 

By Henry MORLEY. New Edition, with One H undred Illust rations . 

Imperial 4to, clothextra, gilt and "gilt edges, zis" per volume. 

Beautifhl Pictures by British Artists : 

A Gathering of Favourites from our Picture Galleries. In Two Series. 
All engraved on Steel in the highest style of Art. Edited, with 

Notices of the Artists, by Sydney Armyta&e, M A. 

"Small 4to, green and gold, 6s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 7s. < 5 i. 

Bechstein’s As Pretty as Seven, 

And other German Stories. Collected by Ludwig Brchstbin. 
With Additional Tales by the Brothers Grimm, and xoo Illustrations 

by Richte r. 

One Shilling Monthly, Illustrated. 

Belgravia for 1883. 

“Maid of Athens," Justin McCarthy's. New Serial Story, 
Illustrated by Fred. Barnard, is begun in the January Number 
of Belgravia, which Number contains also the First Portion of 
a Story in Three Parts, by Ouida, entitled “ Frescoes ; " the 
c on t in uation of Wilkie Collins’s Novel, “Heart and Science * ” 
a further instalment of Mrs. Alexander's Novel, “ The Admiral’s 
Wyd 1 ” and other Meters of Interest 

Belgravia Annual. 

With Stories by Walter Besant, Julian Hawthorne, F. W. 
Robinson, Button Cook, Justin h, McCarthy, J. ArbuthnoT 
Wilson, Henry W. Lucy, Jambs Payn, and others. Demy 8vo, 
- with Illustrations, u* . , 

Belgravia Holiday Number, 

* Witte* by toe well-known Anther* who have bees eo long a«o> 
nMwl with the Megntae, will be published s* usual to July 
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Demy 8 vo, Illustrated, uniform in eke for binding, 

Blackburn’s (Henry) Art Handbooks:. - 

Academy Note,. 1876. With 40 Illustrations, rs. 

Academy Notes, 1876. With 107 Illustrations, it. \ 
Academy Notes, 1877. With 143 Illustrations, is. 

Academy Notes, 1876. With 150 Illustrations, is* 

Academy Notes, 1878. With 146 Illustrations, is. 

Academy Notes, 1880. With 126 Illustrations, ts. 

Academy Notes, 1881. With 128 Illustrations, is, 

Aoademy Notes, 1882. With 130 Illustrations. ' is. 

Grosvenor Notes, 1878. With 68 Illustrations, is. 

Grosvenor Notes, 1879. With 60 Illustrations, is. 

Grosvenor Notes, 1880. With 56 Illustrations, is. 

Grosvenor Notes, 1881. With 74 Illustrations, is. 

Grosvenor Notes, 1882. With 74 Illustrations, is. 

Pictures at the Paris Exhibition, 1878. 80 Illustrations, ts. 
Piotures at South Kensington. With 70 Illustrations, is. 

The English Pictures at the National Gallery. 1 14 lllusts. is. 
The Old Masters at the National Gallery. 128 lllusts. is. 6 A. 
Aoademy Notes, 1876-79. Complete ip One Volume, with nearly 
600 Illustrations in Facsimile. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 6s. 

Grosvenor Notes, 1877-1882. A Complete Catalogue of Exhi- 
bitions at the Grosvenor Gallery since the ^Commencement. With 
upwards oi 300 Illustrations. Demy 8vo ( cloth limp, 6s. 

A -Complete Illustrated Catalogue to the National Gallery. 
With Motes by H. Blackburn, and 242 lllusts. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 31. 

* UNIFORM WITH " ACADEMY NOTES." 

The Art Annual for 1882 - 3 . Edited by P. G. Dumas. With 250 
full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, French grey cover, 3s. 6 d. 

Royal Scottish Aoademy Notes, 1878. 1 x 7 Illustrations. is. 

Royal Scottish Aoademy Notes, 1879. 125 Illustrations, is. 

Royal Scottish Academy Notes, 1880. 1 x 4 Illustrations, is. 

Royal Scottish Aoademy Notes, 1881. 104 Illustrations. 12 . 

Royal Scottish Academy NoteB, 1882. 1 x 4 Illustrations, ts. 

Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts Notes, 1878 % 95 lllusts. ts, 
Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts Notes, *1879/ 100 musts, ts. 
Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts Notes, *880. iso lllusts. «* ts. 
Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts Notes, *883. |io$ lllusts. as. 
Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts Notes, 1882. xoa lllusts. is. 
Walker Art Gallery Notes, Liverpool? 1878. 122 lllusts. ts. 

Walker Art Gallery Noises, Liverpool, 1879. 100 lllusts. it. 

Walker Art Gallery Notes, Liverpool, 1880. 100 lllusts. is. 

Royal Manchester Institution Notes, 1878. 88 Uiustmtions. is. 
Society of Artiste Notes, Birmingham, 1878* 95 Blast* «* 
Children of the Great City. By F. W. Lawsox. a 





BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Folio, half-bound boards, India Proofs, tit, 

Blake (William) : 

Etchings from bis Works. By W.B. Scott. With descriptive Text 
In Illuminated Cover, crown 4 to, 65. 

Birthday Flowers: Their Language and Legends. 

^ By W. J. Gordon, Iliust. in Colours by Viola BOughton. ( Shortly . 

This sumptuous and elegant Birthday Booh is the first in which our floral 
treasures have been laid under really effective contribution* It has been produced at 
mmense cos#, and in it we have one of the most accurate and beautiful Masterpieces 
of Chromo-Uthography yet issued from the press. Within its sixty -four fully-coloured 
pages, each lithographed in fourteen printings, we have a nobte Scries of lovely Bou- 
quets, depicting in all their wealth of grace and beauty the most famous of our field 
and garden jewels ; as a different flower is taken for every day in the year, there 
are no fewer than thru hundred and sixty-six separate selections. The legends 
and the sentiments ascribed to each of the chosen blossoms have formed the theme of 
some fifteen hundred lines of Original Verse , and there is thus given one of the fullest 
** Languages of Flowers ** in existence, andthe only one which is fret from duplicates. 
An unusual amount of thought and labour has been expended on the work, and the 
publishers congratulate themselves that in a hi er ary and artistic sense the result has 
been fully commensurate thereto. Such a collection of flowers , so complete and com - 
Pact, has never before been offered. As a Book of Birthdays and Family Records it 
ts unsurpassed . The addition of the scientific names to the minutely accwate dehnea * 
Hons of plants renders its pages invaluable to the botanist and every lover of leaf and 
bloom , The legends which Jorm the burden of Us verse will dehfcht the srnolar and 
archaeologist and all students of song and folk-lore; while the copious floral mean- 
ings, completer than tn any ether-" language of flowers ” yet available, will render it 
the constant companion and most treasured gift of a much more numerous section of 
the community— the whole world of Sweethearts of the English-speaking nations. 

a ■ ■ — 

Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7 s. Cd. * 

Boccaccio’s Decameron; 

or. Ten Days' Entertainment. Translated into English, with an In- 
troduction by Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A, With Portrait, 
and Stothard’s beautiful Copperplates. 

Bowers’ (G.) Hunting Sketches : 

Canters In Crampshire. By G. Bowers. I. Gallops from Gorse- 
boroueb. II Scrambles with Scratch Packs. III. Studies with Stag 
Hounds. Oblong 4 to, half*botmd boards, 21s . 

Leaves from a Hunting Journal. By G. Bowers. Coloured In 
facsimile of the originals. Oblong 4 to, half-bound , zis. 

Crown 8 vo, doth extra,. gilt, with numerous Illustrations, 7 5 . 6d. 

Brand’s Observations on Popular Antiquities, 

chiefly Illustrating the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, Ceremonies, and 
Superstitions. With the Additions of Sir Henry Ellis. 

Brewster (Sir DaVid), Works by: 

More Worlds than One: The Creed of the Philosopher and the 
, Hope of the Christian. By Sir David Brewster. With. Plates* Pott 
8 vo, 4 »th extra, 4 s. 64. 

The Mtetyra of Science j Lives of Galileo, Tycho Slung* and 
Ksrlek. "By Sir David Brewster. With Por^its. Post feve, cloth 
MB, 41.64, 
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Bret Harte, Works by: 

Bret Harte's Collected Works. Arranged and Revised, if the 
Author, Comply in Five Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, fix, each 
Vol, X. Complete Poetical and Dramatic Works.* With Steel Plat# 
Portrait, and an Introduction by the Author, f 

Vol. II. Earlier Papers— Luck of Roaring Cam*, an*d other Sketches 
—Bohemian Papers — Spanish and American Legends, 

Vol. III. Tales of the Argonauts— Eastern Sk**ch*s. 

Vol, IV. Gabriel Conroy. 

Vol. V. Storikr— Condensed Novels, Ac. 

The Select Works of Bret Harte, in Prose and Poetry. With 
Introductory Essay by J. M. Bellkw, Portrait of the Author, and 5« lUua- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ys. fid, " \t 

Gabriel Conroy : A Novel. Post 8vo, illustrated board#, as. 

An Heiress of Red Vog, and other Stories. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. ; cloth limp, 2S, 64 . 

The Twins of Table Mountain. Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, is. I 

crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64 . 

The Luck of Roaring Camp, and other Sketches. Post fivo* 

illustrated boards, as. 

Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, is, ; cloth 

extra, 2s. fid. 

Flip. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2 s. *, cloth limp, 2s, fid. 

Buchanan’s (Robert) Works: 

Ballads ol Life, Love, and Idyls and Legends of Inver- 

Humour. With a Frontispiece by burn. Crown Bvo, doth extra, fis. 
Arthur Hughes. Crown bvo, doth g t Abe ^ SeVea Wives ! 
extra, fis. A Tale of Salt Lake City. With a 

Selected Poems of Robert Bu- Frontispiece by A. B. Hooohtoa. 
chanan. With Fiontispiece by Thos. Crown bvo, cloth extra, 3*. 

Daleiel. Crown bvo, doth extra, 6 s. White Roae an<i Jfcx* . 
Undertones. Crown Svo, cloth A Love story. crown $vo, cloth 
extra, fis. extra, fis. 

London Poems. Crown 8vo, The Hebrid Isles : Wanderings 
cloth extra, fis. in the Land of Lome and the Outer 

The Book of Orm. Hebrides. With Frontispiece by W. 

Crown bvo, doth extra, fis. Small. Crown Bvo, doth extra, 6s. 

*** Sm a l s0 Novels, pp, 19 2t, 22, 25. 

Demy 8vo, doth extra, 7s. 6 d. 

Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. 

A New Edition, Complete, corrected and enriched by Translations of 
the Classical Extracts. 

Also an Abridgment in “ The Mayfair Library," under the title 
" Melancholy Anatomised' 1 po st Svo, cloth limp, 2s.6d, * 

Burton (Captain), Works by : 

The Book of the Sword : Being a History of Hie Sword and Its 
Use in all Countries, from the Earliest Times, By Richard F. Burton. 
With over 400 Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth extra* *s*. [In preparation. 
To the Gold Goa*t for Gold : A Personal Narrative, By Richard 
ft. Burton and Verney Lovett Cameron, With Maps amt Premia* 
piece. Two Vols., crown Bvo, an, 
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THE STOTHAKD BtWMN, -Crown 8vo, doth extra', gilt, 7 ». 6A 

Banyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Edited by Rev. T. Scott. With 17 beautiful Steel Plate# by $TOT* 
hard, engraved by Goodall ; and numerous Woodcuts. 

Crown $vo, cloth extra, gilt, tvith Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 

Byron’s Letters and Journals. 

With Notices of his Life. By Thomas Moore. A Reprint of the 
Original Edition, newly revised, with Twelve full-page Plates. 


Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, ais. 

Cameron (Commander) and Captain Burton. 

To thfl Gold Coast for Gold t A Personal Narrative. By Richard 
F. Burton and Vbrnsy Lovett Cameron. With Frontispiece and 
Maps. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 14*. 

Campbell.— White and Black : 

Travels in the United States. By Sir George Campbell, M.P. 


Carlyle (Thomas): 

Thomas Carlyle : Letters and Recollections. By Moncure D. 

Con wav, M.A. Crown bvo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 65. 

On the Choice of Books. With a Life of the Author by R. H. 
Shepherp. New and Revised Edition, post 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 
is. 6 d. 

The Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and Ralph Waldo 

Emerson, 11134 to 1K72. Edited by Charles Eliot Norton. Two Vols. 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. [Shortly* 

These letters, extending over a period of neatly forty years, mere, by the com- 
mon consent and direction of the illustrious writers, long since placed in Mr. 
Horton’s hands with the fullest powers for editing and publication , It is not 
too much to claim that the correspondence will be found to form the most valu« 
able and entertaining work of the kind ever issued. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7J. 6i. 

Century (A) of Dishonour : 

A Sketch of the United States Government's Dealings with some of 
the Indian Tribes. 


Large 4to, half-bound, profusely Illustrated, 28s. 

Chatto and Jackson.— A Treatise on Wood 

Engraving; Historical and Practical. By William Andrew Chatto 
.and John Jackson. With an Additional Chapter by Henry G. 
,Boii n ; and 450 fine Illustrations, A reprint of the last Revised Edition. 


Chancer: 

Chaucer for Children: A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. Hawkis. 
With Bight Coloured Pictures and numerous Woodcuts by the Author. 
New Edition, small 4to, cloth extra, 6t. 

Chauosr for Schools. By Mrs. H. S. Hawbis. Catty 8vot doth 
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Crown 8 vo. cloth extra, gilt, 7 *. 64,. ■ 

Colman’a Humorous Works : 

Broad Grins," M My Nightgown and Slippers, ' and otberHumorous 
Works, Prose and Poetical, of George Colman. With Life by G, 
B. Buckstone, and Frontispiece by Hogarth. 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, zs. 64, 

Convalescent Cookery : 

A Family Handbook. By Catherine Ryan. 

"Full of sound sense and useful hints.”— Saturday Review. 

Conway (Moncure D.), Works by: " 

Demonology and Devil-Lore. Two Vols., royal Svo, with 6$ - 

Illustrations, 28s. 

A Necklace of Stories. Illustrated by W. J, Hennessy, 
Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The Wandering Jew. Crown 8 vo, doth extra, 6s. 

Thomas Carlyle ; Letters and Reoollections. With Illustrations* 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Cook (Dutton), Works by: 

Hours with the Players. With a^teel Plate Frontispiece. New 
and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Nights at the Play, Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. [/» the press. 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, zs. 6 A, 

Copyright.— A Handbook of English and 

Foreign Copyright in Literary and Dramatic Works. By Sidney 
Jerrold, of the Middle Temple, Ksq., Barrister-at-Law. 

** Till the time arrives when rop\iu>ht shall be so simple and so uniform that 
it can be generally widet stood and enjoyed, such a handbook as this will prove of 
great value It « corn'd as veil as concise, and gives just the kind and quantity 
of information desved by pawns who are ignorant of the subject, and turn to it 
for intimation and guidance. "—Atiwu m. cm. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7 s. 64, 

Cornwall— Popular Romances of the West 

of England ; or, The Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions of Old 
Cornwall. Collected and Edited by Rohkrt Hunt, F.R.S. New 
and Revised Edition, with Additions, and Two Steel-plate Illustra- 
tions by George C rui k siian k. _______ 

~ * Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 13 Portraits, 7s. 6rf. 

Creasy’s Memoirs of Eminent Etonians ; , 

With Notices of the Early History of Eton*College, By Sir EmvAftB 
Crb^y. Author of " The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World.’* 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Etched Frontispiece, 7 s, 64 . 

Credulities, Past and Present. • 

By William Jonhs, F.S.A., Author of “ Finger-Ring Lore," &c, ^ 

% Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6«. 

Crimes and Punishments. 

Including a New Translation of Bcccaria's “ De Delitti a delle Pcae/ 1 
By Jambs Anson Farrer. 
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Cruikshank, George : 

The Gomio Almanack, Complete In Two Series : The First 
from 1833 to 1843 ; the Second from 1844 to 1853. A Gathering of the 
Best Humour of Thackeray, Hood, Mavhew, Albert Smith, 
A Beckett, Robert Brough, Ac. With 2,000 Woodcuts and Steel 
Engravings by C&tiTKSHANK, Hine, Laroells, &c. Crown 8vo, doth 
gilt, two very thick volumes, 7S. Cd. each. 

The Life, of George Cruikshank. By Blanchard J err old, 
Author of “The Life of Napoleon III.," Ac. Wuh numerous Ulnstra* 
tions and a List of his Works. Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 24*. 

Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, 7 s, 6d, ; 

Cussans— Handbook of Heraldry, 

with Instructions for Tracing Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient 
MSS*, Ac. By John E, Cussans. Entirely New and Revised 
Edition. Illustrated with over 400 Woodcuts and Coloured Plates. 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. Cd . 

Davenaat.— What shall my Son be P 

Hints for Parents on the Choice of a Profession or Trade for their 
Sons, By Francis Davei^nt, M.A. 

New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 7 s. 6d, 

Doran— Memories of our Great Towns. 

With Anecdotic Gleanings concerning their Worthies and their 
Oddities. By Dr. John Doran* K.S.A* With 35 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, half-bound, 12s. Cd. 

Drama, A Dictionary of the. 

Being a comprehensive Guide to the Plays, Playwrights, Players, 
and Playhouses of the United Kiugdom and America, from the 
Earliest to the Present Times. By W. Davenport Adams. (Uni- 
form with Brewer's “ Reader's Handbook.”) [In pupai atio'i. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extia, Os. 

Dyer.— The Folk-Lore of Plante. 

By T. F. Thiselton Dyer, M.A. f In preparation. 

Among the subjects treated of will he the following 1. Primitive and Sa va;a 
Notions respecting Plants — 2. Plant- Worship — 3, Plant Lite — 4. Lighfuu.^ 
Plants— 5. Legendary Origin of Plants— 6. Mystic Plants— 7. Plant Nomencla- 
ture— F. Ceremonial Use 06 Plants— 9. The Doctrine of Signatures— jo. Pun,;* 
in Folk* Medicine— 11. Plants m Folk-Talcs— 13. Plants in Demonology and 
Witchcraft— 13, Wisbing-Flants— 14. Sacred Plants— 15. Luck- Plants. 

> Crown 8 vo fc cloth boards, 6 s, per Volume, 

Early English Poets. 

Edited* with Introductions and Annotations, by Ru-v, A. B. Grosart. 

| 4 S’letcher’B (Giles, B.D.) Com- 3. Herrick s' (Eobort) Complete 

'ptete Poems, One Vol. Collected Poems, Tnree V0I9. ' 

fievietf (Sir John) Complete 4. Sidney’s \Slr FhiX'p) Com* 

Poetical Works. Two Vols. plete Poetical Works, Three Vol* 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 6s. 

Emanuel.— On Diamonds and Precious 

atones ; their History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple 'Tests for 
Ascertaining their Reality. By Harry Emanuel, F.R^G.S. 4 With 
numerous Illustrations, Tinted and Plain. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7 s. 6 d t 

Englishman’s House, The : 

A Practical Guide to all interested in Selecting or Building a House, 
with full Estimates ©f Cost, Quantities, &c. By C. J. Richardson. 
Third Edition, With nearly 600 Illustrations. 

Ewald (Alex. Charles, F.S.A.), Works by : 

Stories from the State Papers. With an Autotype Facsimile. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The Life and Times of Prince Charles Stuart, commonly called 
the Young Pretender. New and Cheaper Edition, with Portraits, crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 6$, 

Fairholt.— Tobacco : 

Its History and Associations ; with an Account of the Plant and its 
Manufacture, and its Modes of Use in all Ages and Countries. By 
F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. With Coloured Frontispiece and upwards 
of 100 Illustrations by the Author. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7 s, 6 d. 

Familiar Allusions : 

A Handbook of Miscellaneous Information ; including the Names of 
Celebrated Statues, Paintings, Palaces, Country Seats, Ruins, 
Churches, Ships, Streets, Clubs, Natural Curiosities, and the like. 
By William A, Wheeler, Author of “ Noted Names of Fiction : " 
and Charles G. Wheeler. 

Faraday (Michael), Works by : 

The Chemical History of a Candle : Lectures delivered before 
a Juvenile Audience at the Royal Institution. Edited by William 
Crookls, F.C.S. Post 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous illustrations, 
4s. 6J. 

Oh the Various Forces of Nature, and their Relations to each 
other: Lectures delivered before a Juvenile Audience at the Royal 
Institution. Edited by William Crookes, F.C.S, Post 8vo, cloth extra, 
« with numerous Illustrations, 4s. (id. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Blustrafions, 7 $. 6 d. 

Finger-Ring Lore : • • 

Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal, *By Wm. JONES, F.&A* With 
Hundreds of Illustrations of Curious Ring'', of all Ages And Countries. 
“ One of those gossiping books which are as full of amusement as of instructian. 9 * 

^Athenxum. „ 

New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 65. 

Fitzgerald— Recreations of a Literary Man; 

or, Does Writing Pay ? With Recollections of some Literary Men, 
afld a Vicw’ofa Literary Man’s Working Life. By Percy Fits* 

GERALD, 
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Gardening Books : 

A Year’s Work in Garden and Greenhouse: Practical Advice 

to Amateur Gardeners as to the Management of the Flower, Fruit, and 
Frame Garden. By George Glenn y. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2$. 6d+ 
Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants we Grow, and How we 
Cook Them. By Tom Jerrold, Author of “The Garden that Paid the 
Rent," &c, Post 8vo, cloth limp, as. 6d. 

Household Horticulture : A Gossip about Flowers. By Tom 
and Jane Jerrold. Illustrated. Post 8 vo, cloth limp, 25. 6d. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. By Tom Jerrold. Fcap. 8vo, 
illustrated cover, is.; cloth limp, is. 6d. 

My Garden Wiid, and What I Grew there. By Francis 

George Heath. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 5s. 


One Shilling Monthly. 

Gentleman’s Magazine (The) for 1883. 

“The New Abelard,” Robert Buchanan's New Serial Story, is 
‘ begun in the January Number of The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
This Number contains many other interesting Articles, and the 
continuation of “Science Notes," by YV. Matcieu Williams, 
F.R.A.S. 

V Now ready , the Volume for July to December, 1882, cloth extra , 
price 8a. 6 d.; and Cases for binding, price as. each. 

Gentleman’s Annual (The). 

Containing Complete Novels by R. E. Francillon, the Author of 
'* Miss Molly,” Fred. Boyle, and F. Abell. Demy 8vo, illuminated 
cover, is. 

THE RUSKIN GRIMM .— Square 8vo^cl. ex., 6s. 6 d . ; gilt edges, 7 s. 6 d. 

German Popular Stories. 

Collected by the Brothers Grimm, and Translated by Edgar Taylor. 
Edited with an Introduction by John Rdskin. With 22 Illustrations 
on Steel by George Cruikshank. Both Series Complete. 

“ The illustrations of this volume . . , are of quite sterling and admirable 
art, Of a class precisely parallel in elevation to the character of the tales winch 
they illustrate; and the original etching as l have before said in the Appendix to 
my ‘ Elements of Drawing f were un/walied tn masterfulness of touch since Rem- 
brandt (tn some qualities of delineation , unrivalled even by him). ... To make 
somewhat enlarged copies of them , looking at than through a magnifying glass, 
and never putting two lines where Cruikshank has put only one, would be an exer- 
cise in decision and severe drawing which would leave afterwards tittle to be learnt 
xn schools.”*— Extract from Introduction by John Ruskin. 

f ost 8vo, cloth limp, 2 s. Od. 

Glenny.—A Year’s Work in Garden and 

Greenhouse : Practical Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to the Manage- 
ment of the Flower, Fruit, and Frame Garden. By George Glbnny. 
“ ,4 great deal of valuable information, conveyed in very simple language * The 
amateur need not wish for a better gauie. ,f ~± Leeds Mercury. 

Crown 6 vo, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 75. 6 d. 

Golden. Treasury of Thought, The : 

An Encyclopedia of Quotations from Writers of all Time* and 
Countries, Selected and Edited by Theodore Taylor* 11 
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Square* 1 6mo (Tauohnitz size), cloth extra, 2 $. per volume. 

Golden Library, The 


Ballad History of England. By 

W. C. Bennett. 

Bayard Taylor’s Diversions of 

the Echo Club. 

Byron’s Don Juan. 

Emerson's Letters and Social 

Aims. 

Godwin’s (William) Lives of 
the Necromancers. 

Holmes’s Autocrat of the 
t Breakfast Table. With an Introduc- 
tion by G. A. Sala. 

Holmes’s Professor at the 

Breakfast Table. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities. 

Complete. With all the original 
Illustrations. 

Irving’s (Washington) Tales of 
a Traveller. 

Irving's (Washington) Tales of 
the Alhambra. 

Jesse's (Edward) Scenes and 
Occupations of Country Life. 

Lamb’s Essays of Elia. Both 
beries Complete in One Vol. 

Leigh Hunt's Essays : A Tale 
for a Chimney Comer, and other 
Pieces. With Portrait, and Introduc- 
tion by Edmund Ollier. 


Mallory's (Sir Thomas) Mart 

d* Arthur : The Stor.iesof King Arthur 
and of the Knight# of the Round 
Table. Edited by B. Montgomerie 
Ranking. 

Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A 
New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and.Notes, by T. M'Cwe, 
D.D. 

Pope’s Poetical Works. Com- 

plete. 

Rochefoucauld’s Maxims end 
Moral Reflections. . With Notes, .and 
an Introductory Essay by Sainte- 
Beuve. * 

St. Pierre’s Paul and Virginia, 

and The Indian Cottage. Edited, 
with Liie, by the Rev. E. Clarke. 

Shelley's Early Poems, and 
uecn Mab, with Essay by Leigh 
unt. 

Shelley’s Later Poems: Laon 

and Cythua, &c. 

Shelley’s Posthumous Poems, 

the Shelley Papers, See. 

Shelley’s Prose Works, includ- 
ing A Refutation of Deism, Zastrozzi, 
St. Jrvyne, Ac. 

White’s Natural History of Sel- 
bornu. Edited, with Additions, by 
Thomas Brown, P.L.S. 


New and Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6 d. 

Greeks and Romans, The Life of the, 

Described from Antique Monuments. By Ernst Guhl and W. 
Koner. Translated from the Third German Edition, and Edited by 
Dr. F. Huefper. With 545 Illustrations. 

“ Must find a place , not only upon the scholar’s shelves, but in every wU-choun 
l ibrary of *r t” — Daily News. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 4 s. 6 d, 

jGuyot.— The Earth and. Man; 

or, Physical Geography in its relation to the History of Mankind. 
By Arnold Guyot. With Additions by Professors Agassiz, Pierce, 
and Gray; 12 Maps and Engravmgs»on Steel, some Coloured, and 
copious Index. « 

Crown 8vo, is. ; cloth, is. 6 d. ♦ 

Hair (The) : Its Treatment in Health, Weak- 

ness, and D is ease. Translated fr om the German o f Dr, J. PiNCtTS. 

Hake (Dr.< Thomas Gordon), PoemB by: 

Maiden Ecstasy. .Small 4to, cloth extra, 61. 

IJew Symbols. Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, 6 s. 

Legends of the Mctrrow. Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, 6 s, 

The Serpent Play. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 6s. 
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Two Vote., crown 8vo, cloth' extra, its. " 

Half-Hours with. Foreign Novelists. 

With Notices of their Uv,es and Writings, By Helen and Alice 
Zimmern. A New Edition. 


Medium 8vo, doth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7 s. 6 d. 

Hall.— Sketches of Irish Character. By Mrs. 

S. C. Hall. With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood by 
■ Maclise, Gilbert, Harvey, and G. Cruikshank. 

" The Irish Sketches of this lady resemble Miss Mitford's beautiful English 
sketches in ' Our Village / but they are far more vigorous and picturesque and 
bright"— Blackwood's Magazine. 


Haweis (Mrs.), Works by : 

The Art of Dress. By Mrs. PI. R. IlAWEih. Illustrated by the 
Author. Small 8vo, illustrated cover, is.; cloth litnp, ii. 6 d, 

" A well-conudctcd attempt to apply canons of good taste to the costumes 

of ladies of our time Mrs. Haweis writes frankly and to the 

point; she does not mince matters , but boldly remonstrates with her own sev 

on the follies they indulge in We may recommend the book to the 

ladies whom it concerns . — Athena'iim. 

The Art of Beauty. By Mrs. H. R. .Haweis. .Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, with Coloured Frontispiece and nearly 100 
Illustrations, ios. 6 d. 

The Art of Decoration. By Mrs. II. R. Haweis. Square 8vo, 
handsomely bound and profusely Illustrated, 10$. Cut. 

Sec also Chaucer, p. C of this Catalogue. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Os. 

Haweis (Rev. H. R,).— American Humorists. 

Including Washington Irving, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
James Russell Lowell, Artemus Ward, Mark Twain, and 
Bret Harte. By the Rev. H. R, Haweis, M.A. 


Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, 5 s. 

Heath (F. G.)— My Garden Wild, 

And What I Grew there. By Francis George Heath, Author of 
"The Fern World,” See. 

"If gardens of wild flowers do not begin at once to spring up over half the little 
patches of back yard within fifty miles of Condon it will not be Mr. Heath's fault , 
for a more exquisite picture of the felicity of horticulture has seldom been drawn Jot 
us by so charming and graphic a word'pamtrr as the writer of this pleasant little 
vohme.'*—* Grant Alls*, in The Academy, 

SPECIMENS OP MODEPN POETS .— Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Heptaiogia '(The) ; or, The Seven against Sense. 

A Cap with Seven Bells. * 

"The merits of the booh cannot be fairly estimated v by means of a few extracts; 
should be read at length to be appreciated properly \ and nj our opinion its 
merits entitle it to be very widely read indeed. "S t. j AM rs*s Gazette, 

Cr.8vo, bound in parchment, 8s. ; Large-Paper copies (only 50 printed), 15s, 

Herbert.— The Poems of Lord Herbert of 

, Cherbury. Edited, with an Introduction, by J, Chujiton Collins, 
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Crowji 8vo, cloth Jimp, with Illustrations, 2S. 6 d. 

Holmes— The Scien.ce of Voice Production 

and Voice Preservation : A Popular Manual for the Use Of Speakers 
, and Singers. By Gorpon Holmes, M.D. > , . , , 

1 The advice the author gives t taming as it daes froth one having authority, is 
most valuable.'*— Nature. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7 s, 6dL „ 

Hood’s (Thomas) Choice Works, 

In Prose and Verse. Including the Cream of the Comic Annuals. 
With Life of the Author, Portrait, and Two Hundred Illustrations. 

Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 

Hood’s (Tom) From Nowhere to r the North 

Pole: A Noah’s Arkaeological Narrative. With 4$ Illustrations by 
W. Brunton and E. C. Barnes. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7 s. 6d. 

Hook’s (Theodore) Choice HumorousWorks, 

including his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns and Hoaxes. 
With a new Life of the Author, Portraits, Facsimiles and Illustrations. 

Tenth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7 s. 

Home.— Orion : 

An Epic Poem, in Three Books. By Richard Hengist Horn^e.* 
With Photographic Portrait from a Medallion by Summers. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. Od. 

Howell.— Conflicts of Capital and Labour 

Historically and Economically considered. Being a History and 
Review of the Trade Unions of Great Britain, showing their Origin, 
Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in their Political, Social, Eco- 
nomical, and Industrial Aspects. By George Howell. 

" Thts book is an attempt , and on the whole a successful attempt , to place the 
work of trade unions rn the bast, and (heir objects vi the future, jairty before the 
public from the working maids point of view." — Pali. Mali. Gazette. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. Cd 

Hueffer.— The Troubadours : 

A History of Provencal Life and Literature in the Middle Ages. By 
Francis Hueffer. _ 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, 6s. 

Ireland under the Land Act : . 

Letters to the Standard during the Crisis. Containing the most 
recent Information about the State of* the Country, the ^Popular 
Leaders, the League, the Working of* the Sub-Commissions, Ac. 
With Leading Cases under the Act, giving the Evidence in full ; 
Judicial Dicta, &c. By E. Cant- Wall. 

Croym 8vo, cloth extra, 6&. 

Janvier.— Practical Keramics for Students. 

By Catherine A. Janvier. 

“ Will be found a useful handbook by those who wish to try the manufacture or 
decoratim^of poiurys and may be studied by all who desire to know something of 
the Post. 
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A New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 7 $> 64 . , 

Jennings —The Rosicrucians : 

Their Hites and Mysteries. With Chapters on the Ancient Fire and 
Serpent Worshippers. By Hargrave Jennings. With Five lull- 
page Plates and upwards of 300 Illustrations. 

— r — — - ' " - " 

Jerrold (Tom), Works by : 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. By Tom Jerrold. Fcap. 8vo, 
illustrated cover, is. ; cloth litnp, zs. 6 d 
Household Horticulture : A Gossip about Flowers. By Tom and 
Jane Jerrold. Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2 s. 6d. 

Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants we Grow, and How we Cook 
Them. By Tom Jerrold, Author of “The Garden that Paid the Rent/’ 
ficc. *Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2 s. 6 d. 

“ The combination of hints on cookery with gardening has been very cleverly 
earned out, and the result is an interesting and highly instructive little work , Afr, 
Jerrold is correct in saying that English people do not make half the use of vege- 
tables they might ; and by showing how easily they can be grown, and so ooiatned 
fresh , he ts doing a great deal to make them more popular”— Daily Chronicle. 

Two Vols. 8vo, with 52 Illustrations and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 14s. 

Josephus, The Complete Works of. 

Translated by Whiston. Containing both “The Antiquities erf the 
Jews ” and “ The Wars of the Jews." 

Small 8vo, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, with Illustrations, bs. 

Kavanagh.— The Pearl Fountain, 

And other Fairy Stories. By Bridget and Julia Kavanagh. 
With Thirty Illustrations by J. Moyr Smith. 

11 Genuine new fairy stones of the old type, some of them as delightful as the 
best of Grimm’s ' German Popular Stories ’ . . . , For the most part the stones 
are downright , thorough-going fairy stories of the most admirable kind. .... 
Mr. Moyr Smith's illustrations, too , are admirable.”— Spectator. 

Square 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6s. 

Knight (The) and the Dwarf. 

1 By Charles Mills. With Illustrations by Thomas Lindsay. 
Crown bvo, illustrated boards, with numerous Plates, 2s. bd. 

Lace (Old Point), and How to Copy and 

Imitate it. By Daisy Waterhouse Hawkins. With 17 Illustra- 
tions by the Author. * 1 

Lane’s Arabian Nights, &c. : 

The Thousand and One Nights : Commonly called, in England, 
“The Arabian Nights* Entertainments.” A New Translation from 
The Arabic, with copious Notes, by Howard William Lane. Illustrated 
by many hundred Engravings on Wood, from Onginal Designs by 
William Harvey. A New Edition, from a Copy annotated by the 
Translator, edited by bis Nephew, EdwArd Stanley Pool*. With a 
Preface by Stanley Lane-Pqqle. Three Vols., delay 8vo, cloth extra, 
ys.Gd each. 

Arabian Society in the Middle Ages; Studies from “ The Thou- 
■ sand and One Nights.” By Edward William Lane, Author of "The 
Modern Egyptians/* $c. Edited by Stanley Lane-Pools* Crown 8vo. 
♦loth extra, 69, 
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Lamb (Charles): * 

Mary and Charles Lamb: Their Poems, Letters; and Remains, 
With Reminiscences and Notes by W. Carew Haeutt, With Han- 
cock’s Portrait of the Essayist, Facsimiles of the T’itle* pages of the rare t 4 
First Editions of Lamb’s and Coleridge’s Works, and numerous Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ios. 6 d. 

Lamb’s Complete Works, in Prose and Verse, reprinted from the 
Or ginal Editions, with many Pieces hitherto unpublished. Edited, with 
Notes and Introduction, by R, H. Shfpherd, with Two Portraits and 
Facsimile of a Page of the 11 Essay on Roast Pig.' 4 ’ Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s, 6 d. 

41 A complete edition of Lamb’s writings, in prone and vent, has long been 
wanted, and ts now supplied. The editor appears to have taken great pains to 
bring together Lamb's scattered contributions, and his* collection contains a 
number of pieces which are now reproduced for the first time Since their original 
appearance m various old periodicals. 1 ’— Saturday Review. * 

Poetry for Children, and Prince Dorus. By Charles Lams. ♦ 
Carefully Reprinted from unique copies. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 5$, 

“ The quaint and delightful little book, over the recovery of which all the 
hearts of his lovers are yet warm with rejoicing. "—A. C. Swinburne. 

Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Lares and Penates; 

Or, The Background of Life. By Florence Caddy. 

44 The whole book w well worth reading, for it is full of practical suggestions. 

We hope nobody will be deterred from taking up a book which teaches a good deal 
about sweetening poor lives as well as giving grace to wealthy ones .” — Graphic. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extia, with Illustrations, 7 s. 6 d. 

Life in London ; 

or, The History of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom. With tha 
whole of Cruikshank’s Illustrations, in Colours, after the Originals. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6 s. 

Lights on the Way : 

Some Tales within a Tale. By the late J K. Alexander, B.A. 
Edited, with an Explanatory Note, by H. A. Page, Author of 
“ Thoreau: A Study.” 

Longfellow : 

Longfellow's Complete Prose Works. Including " Outre Mer,” 

# 41 Hyperion,” 44 Kavanagh,” 44 The Poets and Poetry of Europe,” and 

" Driftwood.” With Portrait and Illustrations by Valentin* Bromley. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ys. 6 d. ' * * 

Longfellow’s Poetical Works. Carefully Reprinted from the 
Original Editions. With numerous fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6 d. 

Crown 8 vo, cloth tqrtra, 55. 

Lunatic Asylum, My Experiences in ft. 

By A Sane*Pvltient. 

44 The story is clever and interesting ; sad beyond measure though the subject 
be. There is no personal bitterness , and no violence or anger, Whatever wHty 
have bean the evidence for our author’s madness token he was consigned to an 
asylum, nothing can be clear ey than his sanity when he wrote this wok; it is 
bright , calm , and to the point,"— Spectator. 
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Demy 8vo, with Fourteen full-page Plates, cloth hoards, 185. 

Lusiad (The) of Campens. 

Translated into English Spense rian Verse by Robert Ffkbnch Duff. 

McCarthy (Justin), Works by: 

History 0/ Oar Own Times, from the Accession of Queen Victoria 
to the General Election of 1880. By Justin McCarthy, M.P. 
Four Vqjs., demy Svo, cloth extra, 12s. each. — Also a POPULAR 
Edition, in Four Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 

" Criticism ts disarmed before a composition winch provokes little but approval. 

This is a realty good book on a really interesting stibject t and words piled on 

words could say no more for i*."— S aturday Review. 

History of the Four Georges. By Justin McCarthy, M.P. 
Four Vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. each. [In preparation. 

%* For Mr . McCarthy's Novels, see pp. 21, 24. 

McCarthy (Justin H.)— An Outline of Irish 

History, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extracts.; cl oth, 15. 6 d. 

MacDonald (George, LL.D.), Works by: 

The Princess and Curdie. With 1 1 Illustrations by James Allen. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Gutta-Percha Willie, the Working Genius. With 9 Illustrations 
by Arthur Hughes. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 3 s. 64. 

*** For George Macdonald 's Novels , see pp. 22, 25. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7 s. 6 d. 

Maclise Gallery (The) of Illustrious Literary 

Characters : 85 fine Portraits, with Descriptive Text, Anecdotal and 

Biographical, by William Bates, B,A. [ 7 « preparation . 

Macquoid(Mrs.), Works by : 

In the Ardennes. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With 50 fine 
Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid. Squ ire 8vo, cloth extra, iqs. 6 d. 

Pictures and Legends from Normandy and Brittany. By 
Katharine S. Macquoid, With numerous Illustrations by Thomas R. 
Macquoid. Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6 d. 

Through Normandy. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With 
90 Illustrations by f. K. Macquoid. Square Svo, cloth extra, 7 s. 64. 

Through Brittany. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With 
numerous Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid. Sq. Svo, cloth extra, 75. 64* 

£bout Yorkshire, By Katharine S. Macquoid. With about 
70 ‘Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid, Engraved by Swain. Square 

8w>, doth e xtra, xos. Cd .r [In preparation , 

Mallock (W. H.), Works by: 

18 Life Worth Living ? Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The New Bepublic ; pr, Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in an 
English Country House. Post Svo, cloth limp, is. 64. 

, The New Paul and Virginia ; or, Positivism on, dn Island, Post 
8vo, cloth limp, as. 64 . 

* Poems. Small 4to, bound in parchment, 8s. 

' A Bomanoe of the Nineteenth Century, Second Editioh, with 

a Preface. Two Vote., crown Syo, jus, 
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Handsomely printed in facsimile, pripe J», 

Magna Charta, 

An exact Facsimile of the Original Document in the Brkish Museum, 
printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 feet wide, with ttol 
Arms and Seals emblazoned in Gold and Colours* * 


Mark Twain, Works by: . 

The Choice Works of Mark Twain. Revised and Corrected 
throughout by the Author. With Life, Portrait, and numerous li lustra* 
tious. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6 d, 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. With 100 illustrations. Small 
Svo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. Cheap Edition, illustrated boards, as. 

An Idle Excursion, and other Sketches. Post Svo, illustrated 
boards, as. 

The Prince and the Pauper, With nearly 200 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 6 d. 

The Innocents Abroad; or, The New Pilgrim's Progress: 

Being some Account of the Steamship u Quaker City’s ** Pleasure Kx* 
rursiou to Europe and the Holy Land. With 234 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 7s, 6 d. Cheap Edition, post 8vo, illustrated boards, a*. 

The 3 tolen White Elephant, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6a. ( 

Mississippi Sketches. With about 300 Original Illustrations* 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7 s. 6 d. [/« preparation, 

A Tramp Abroad. With 314 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth 
extra, 7;. ()d, 

"The fun and tenderness of the conception, of which no living man but 
Mark Twain ts capable, its grace and fantasy and slyness, the wonderful 
feeling for animals that ts manifest in every line, make of all tins episode of 
Jim Baker and his jays a piece of work that ts not only delightful as met? 
reading , but also of a high degree of merit as literature. . , . The book is 
full of good things, and contains passages and episodes that Art equal to the 
funniest of those that have gone before.**— -Athena; um* 


Small 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2 s. 64 , 

Miller.— Physiology for the Young ; 

Or, The House of Life : Human. Physiology, with its application to 
the Preservation of Health. For use in Classes and Popular Heading, 
* With numerous Illustrations. By Mrs. F. Fenwick Miller. 

"An admirable introduction to a subject which all mho value health and 04 / 3 ? 
life should have at their fingers’ ends,”— Echo, 

. — «■■■. 1 i-.i,.,.. — aA tjkmmm — 

Milton (J. L.), Works by:' 

The Hygiene of the Skin. A Concise Set of Hides for the 
Management of the Skin : with Directions for Diet, Wines* Soaps, Baths, 
Ac. Sipali Svo, 15. cloth extra, u, 6 d, 

The Bath in Diseases of the Skin. Small 8vo, in*, doth extra, 

XS.M. 

Wm Laws of Life, and their Relation to Diaeuw of the Skis, 
Small 8vo, is, ; doth extra, is, 64, 
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Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6A per volume, 

Mayfair Library, The 


A Journey Round My Room. 
By Xavier de Maistre. Trans- 
lated by HkNry Attwe^ll. 
Latter-Bay Lyrios. Edited by 
W. DavenporF Adams. 

Quips and Quiddities. Selected 

by W. Davenport Adams. 

The Agony Column of “ The 

Times,” from 1800 to 1870, Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Alice Clay. 

Balzac’s "ComSdie Humaine” 
and its Author. With Translations 
by H. H. Walker. 

Melanoholy Anatomised : A 
Popular Abridgment of "Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy." 
Gastronomy as a Fine Art. By 

Brillat-Savarin, 

The Speeches of Charles 

Dickens. 

Literary Frivolities, Fancies, 

Follies, and Frolics. W. T. Dousqn. 

Poetical Ingenuities andEocen- 
tricities, Selected and Edited by 
W. T, Dobson. 

The Cupboard Papers. By 
Fin-Bec. 

Original Plays by W. S. Gil- 
bert. First Series. Containing : 
The Wicked World— Pygmalion and 
Galatea— Charity —The Princess— 
The Palace of Truth — Trial by Juiy. 
Original Plays by W. S. Gil- 
bert. Second Series. Containing : 
Broken Hearts — Engaged— Sweet- 
hearts— Gretchen— Dan’l Diucc — 
Tom Cobb— W.M.S. Pinafore— The 
Sorcerer— The Pirates of Pcnzince. 
Animals and their Masters. 
By Sir Arthur Helps. 


The Autocrat of the Break* 

fast-Table. By O. WrndellHolmes. 
Illustrated by J. Gordon Thomson. 
Pencil and Palette. By Robert 
Kempt, 

Clerical Anecdotes. By Jacob 

Larwood. 

Forensio Aneodotes; or, Hu- 
mour and Curiosities of die Law and 
Men of Law. By Jacob Larwood. 
Theatrical Anecdotes. By Jacob 
Larwood. 

Carols of Cockayne. By Henry 

S. Lf.ioh. 

Jeux d’Esprit. Edited by ditto. 
The True History of Joshua 
Davidson. By E. Lynn Linton. 
Witch Stories. By E. L. Linton. 
Pastimes and Players. By 
Robert Macgregor. 

The New Paul and Virginia. 

By W. H. M alloc k. 

The New Republic. By ditto. 
Muses of Mayfair. Edited by 
II. Cholmondeley- Pennell. 
Thoreau : His Life and Aims 

By H. A. Page. 

Puck on Pegasus. By H. 

CHOLMONDELEY' Pen NELL. 

Puniana. By the Hon. Hugh 

Rowley. 

More Puniana. By ditto. 

The Philosophy of Hand- 
writing. Don Felix de Salamanca, 
By Stream and Sea. By Wil- 
liam Senior. 

Old Stories Re*told. By Walter 

Thornbury. 

Leaves from a Naturalist's 


Curiosities of Criticism. 

Henry J. Jenn ings. 


By 


J Note- Book. By Dr. Andrew Wilson., 


Large 4to, bound in buckram, 215. 

Moncrieff.— 1 The Abdication; or, Time Tries All. 

An Historical Drama. By W. D. Scott-Moncrieff. With Seven 
Etchings by John Petite, R.A., W. Q. Orchardson, R.A., J. Mac 
Whirter, A.R.A., Colin Hunter, R. Macbeth and Tom Graham. 


Square 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 7S.6& 

North Italian Folk. 

By Mrs. Comyns Carr. Illustrated by Randolph Caldecott. 
t4 A delightful book , of a kind which ts far too rare. If anyone wants to really 
know the North Italian folk , we can honestly advise him to omit the journey^ and 
read Mrs. Carr's pages instead, * . . Description with Mrs. Cah> is a read gift . 
It is rarely that a book is so happily illustrated."— Contemporary Review. 
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New Novels: 

SAB RAN. By Ouida. 3 vols., crown Svo.' [Shortly, 

WOMEN ARE STRANGE, &c. By F. W. Robinson, Author 
of “ Grandmother’s Money.” 3 vols., crown Svo. 

THE CAPTAINS' BOOM, &c. By Walter Besant, Author 

of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men/ V &c. 3 vols., csown 8vo. 

OP HIGH DEGREE. By Charles Gibbon, Aijthor of 11 Robin 
Gray/' “ The Golden Shaft," &c, 3 vols., crown Svo. (SAort/y. 

SELF-CONDEMNED. By Mrs. Alfred Hunt. 3 vols., crown 
8vo. ’ [SAortfy. 

KIT : A Memory. By James Pavn. 3 vols., crown Bvo, 

VAL STRANGE : A Story of the Primrose Way. By David 
Christie Murray, 3 vols,, crown 8vo, * 

REGIMENTAL LEGENDS. By J. S. Winter, Author of, 
“Cavalry Life/’ &c, 3 vols., crown Svo. 

THE GOLDEN SHAFT. By Charles Gibbon, Author of 
“ Robin Giay,” &c. 3 vols., crown Svo. * 

GIDEON FLEYCE. By Henry W. Lucy. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
KEPT IN THE DARK. By Anthony Trollope. With a 
Frontispiece by J. E. Millais, R.A. 2 vols., post Svo, 12s. 
FOXGLOVE MANOR. By Robert Buchanan, Author of “God 
and the Man,'* &c, 3 vols., crown Svo. [Shortlr. 

DUST: A Story. Iiy Julian Hawthorne, Author of “Garth/’ 

“ Sebastian Stroine/’ &c. 3 vols , crown Svo. [Shortly* 

BEAUTY AND THE BEAST., By Sarah Tytler. 3 vols., 

crown 8vo. [Shortly. 

HEART AND SCIENCE : A Story of the Present Day. By 
Wilkie Collins. 3 vols., crown 8vo. fSAorf/v. 

ANEW COLLECTION of STORIES by CHARLES READE 
ia now in pr eparation, in 3 vols., crown Svo. 

Post Svo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 5$. 

Number Nip (Stories about), 

The Spirit of the Giant Mountains. Retold for Children by WALTER 
Or ahame. With Illustrations by J, Moyr Smith. 

O’Shaughnessy (Arthur), Works by: 

Songs of a Worker. Fcap. Svo, cloth extra, 7 s. bd. 

Music and Moonlight. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 7 s. 6 d, 

Lays of France. Crown 8v o, c l oth extra , ios. 6 d. 


Crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 5s. each. 

Ouida’s Novels.— Library Edition. 


Held in Bondage. 
t Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under Two Flags. 

Idalia. 

Cecil CasUemaine’s Gage. 
Triootrin. 

Buck. 

FolleParine. 

A Dog of Flanders. 

*** Also a Gheap Edition of 
boards, 25, each. 


Pascarel. 

Two Little Wooden Shoes. 
Signa. * 

In a Winter City, 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

MothM. 

Pipistrelle. 

A Village Co mmune 
In Maxemma. 

1 but tlia last, post 8 vo, illustrated 


OUlpA'S NEW STORIES. Sq. Svo, cloth gilt, cinnamon edges, 7s. 
gXMBI: Stories fo* Children. By Ouida. 
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Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Vignette Portraits, price 6j, per Voi. 


Old Dramatists, The: 

Aon Jenson's Works. 

With Notea Critical and Explanatory, 
and a Biographical Memoir by Wil* 
it am Gifford. Edited by Colonel 
Cunningham, ‘Three Vol*. # 

Chapman’s Works. 

Complete in Three Vols, Vol. I. con- 
tains the Plays complete, including 
the doubtful ones; Vol. 11. the 
Poems and Minor Translations, with 
an Introductory Essay b y Algernon 


Cham.es Swinburne ; Vol. 1X1. the 
Translations of the Iliad mid 


Odyssey. 

Marlowe’s Works. 

Including his Translations. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction, by Col. 
Cunningham. One Vol. 


Massinger’s Plays. 

From the Text of William Gifford, 
Edited by Col. Cunningham* One 
Vol. 


Post 8 vo, cloth limp, is. 6 4. 

Parliamentary Procedure, A Popular Hand- 

book of. By Henry W. Lucy. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s 

Payn.— Some Private Views : 

Being Essays contributed to The Nineteenth Century and to The 
Times . By James Payn, Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 

V For Mr. Payn's Novels , see pp. 22, 24, 25. 

Two Vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Portraits, 10 s. 64. 

Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men. 

Translated from the Greek, with Notes Critical and Historical, and a 
Life of Plutarch, by John and William Langhornb. 


Proctor (Richard A.), Works by: 

Flowers of the Sky. With 55 Illustrations, Small crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 41 * 64. 

Easy Star Lessons, With Star Maps for Every Night in the Year, 
Drawings of the Constellations, &c. Crown Svo, cloth extra, Os. 
Familiar Science Studies. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7 s. 64 . 

Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 6a* 
Pleasant Ways in Science Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Bough Ways made Smooth : A Series of Familiar Essays oa 
Scientific Subjects, C^own Svo, clo*h extra, 6s. 

Out Place among Infinities : A Series of Essays contrasting our 
Little Abode in Space and Time with the Infinities Around us. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, os. 

The Expanse of Heaven : A Series of Essays on the Wonders 

of the Firmamentr Crowe Svo, cloth extra, 6\ 

Saturn and its System. New and Revised Edition, with 13 Steel 
Pl&es. Demy 8vo, doth extra, 10 s. 6 d. 

Th© Great Pyramid : Ot&ervatory, Tomb, and Temple, With Illus- 
trations. Crown bvo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Mysteries of Time and Space. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7 s, 64. U* preparations 

Wages and Wants of Science Workers. Crown §vo, is. 64 . 

41 Mr. Proctor, of all writers of our time, best conforms toMatChew Arnold’s con* 
Option of a man of culture, in that he strives to humanise knowledge and divest it 
of whatever is harsh, crude, or technical, and so makes it a source of happiness arm 
brightness for jttt.'WWfeetitiNSTs* Rbvibw, l a 
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Library Edition's, many Illustrated, crown 8vo f cloth extra, 3* eicb, 

Piccadilly Novels, The. 

pouter bXaxiti hj? t$e Soft Staffer*. . , 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER . 
Maid, Wife, or Widow P 
J9V BESANT & JAMES RICE , 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 

My Little Girl. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft 
This Son of Vulcan. 

With Harp and Crown. 

The Golden Butterfly. 

By Celia’s Arbour. 

The Monks of Thelema. 

’Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay, 

The Seamy Side. 

The Ten Years' Tenant. 

The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

BY ROBERT BUCHANAN , 

A Child of Nature. 

God and the Man. 

BY MRS . H. LOVETT CAMERON. 
Deceivers Ever. 

Juliet s Guardian. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS . 
Antonina. | Basil. 

Hide and Seek. 

The Dead Secret. 

Queen of Hearts. 

My Miscellanies. 

The Woman in White, 

The Moonstone, 

Man and Wife. 

Poor Miss Finch. 

Miss or Mrs ? 

The New Magdalen. 

The Frozen Deep. 

The Law and the Lady, 

The Two Destinies. 

The Haunted Hotel. 
fQAe Fallen Leaves. 

Jezebel’s Daughter. 

The Black Robe. 

2JY" Af. BET HAM-ED WARDS. 
Felicia. 

BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
Archie Lovell. , 

BY R. E. FBANCILLON. 
Olympia, i Qu Jen Cophetua, 

BY EDWARD GARRETT. 

The Ga$el Girls.* 


BY CHARLES GIBBON* 

Robin Gray. 

For Lack of Gold. 

In Love and War, 

What will the World Say P 
For the King, 

In Honour Bound. 

Queen of the Meadow. 

In Pastures Green. 

The Flower of the Forest 
A Heart s Problem. ■ 

BY THOMAS HARDY * 
Under the Greenwood Tree, 
BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
Garth. 

Ellice Quentin, 

Sebastian Strome. 

BY MRS ALFRED HUNT, 
Thomicroft's Model. 

The Leaden Casket. 

BY JEAN INGELOW , 
Fated to be Free. 

BY HENRY JAMES , Jun. 
Confidence. 

BY HARRIETT JAY. 

The Queen of Connaught 
The Dark Colleen. 

BY HENRY KINGSLEY 
Number Seventeen, 

Oakshott Castle. 

BY E. LYNN LINTON . 
Patricia KembaU. 

Atonement of Learn Dundaa, 
The World Well Lost. 

Under which Lord ? 

With, a Silken Thread. 

The Rebel o\th6 Family, 
“MyLove! ,r% 

by jVstin McCarthy , m.p. 
The Watcrdale Neighbour®, 
My Enemy’s Daughter, 
Linley Rockford. 

A Fair Saxon* 

Dear Lady Disdain. 

Miss Misanthrope. 

Donna Guixote. 

The Comet o f a Season* 
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Piccadilly Novels — continued. 
BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 

Lost Rose, | The Evil Eye. 

by Florence %arryat. 
Open 1 Sesame ! 

Written in Fire. 

BY JEAN MIDDLEMASS . 
Touch and Go. 

BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY . 

A Life’s Atonement. 

Joseph's Coat. 

BY MRS. OLI PH A NT . 
Whiteladies. 

BY JAMES PAYN. 

Lost Sir Massingberd. 

The Best of Husbands. 

Fallen Fortunes. | Halves. 
Walter’s Word 
What He Cost Her. 

Less Black than We’re Painted. 
By Proxy. | Under One Roof. 
High Spirits. | Carlyon's Year. 

A Confidential Agent. 

From Exile. 

BY CHARLES READE, D.C.L. 

It Is Never Too Late to Mend. 
Hard Cash. | Peg Woffington. 
Christie Johnstone. 

Griffith Gaunt. 

The Double Marriage. 

Love Me Little, Love Me Long, i 


By Charles Reave— cotUimuA. 
Foul Play. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 

The Autobiography of a Thief. 
Put Yourself in His Place. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

The Wandering Heir. 

A Simpleton. 

A Woman-Hater. | Readiana. 

BY MRS. J. H. RIDDELL . 
Her Mother’s Darling. 

BY JOHN SAUNDERS . 
Bound to the Wheel. 

Guy Waterman. 

One Against the World. 

The Lion in the Path. 

The Two Dreamers. 

BY BERTHA THOMAS. 
Proud Maisie. | CresBida, 
The Violin-Player. 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE . 
The Way we Live Now. 

The American Senator. 

BY T. A. TROLLOPE . 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 

BY SARA FI TYTLER. 
What She Came Through. 
The Bride’s Pass. 

BY J. S. WINTER. 
Cavalry Life. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE PICCADILLY NOVELS IN THE PRESS . 


All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men. By Waltur Besant. IJlrs- 
tratedby Fred. Barnard. 

The Shadow of the Sword. Dy 
Robert Buchanan. 

The Martyrdom of Madeline. 
By Robert Buchanan. 

Love Me for Ever. By Robert 
Buchanan. Front, by P, Macnmi. 

Sweet Anne .Page. By Mor- 
timer Collins, g . 

Transmigration. Ditto. * 

Blacksmith and Soholar. Ditto. 

From Midnight to Midnight. Do, 

The Village Comedy. Ditto. 

You Play me False. Ditto. 

Hearts of Gold. By Wm. Cyfles. 

One by One. R. E. Francillon. 

The Braes of Yarrow. By 
Charles Gibbon. 

Prince Saroni’s Wife. By Julian 
Hawthorne. 


Ivan de Biron. By Sir Arthur 
Hi lps 

Paul Faber, Surgeon. By Geo. 
MacDonald, LL.D. With aFroBtiS 
piece by J. K, Millais, Ft. A. 

Thomas Wingfold, Curate. By 
Glokc.k MacDonald, LL.D. With 
a Frontispiece by C. J, Staniland. 
Coals of Fire. By D. Chris* E 
Murray. Illust.by Arthur Hopkins, 
G. L. Seymour, and D. T. White. 
A Grape from a Thom. By 
jAMit's Payn. lllust. by W. Small. 
For Cash Only. By James Payn. 
Valentina. By E. C. Price. 

The Prince of Wales’s Garden- 
Party. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell, 
The Mysteries pf Heron Dyke. 

By T. W. Sptti&HT. 

Frau Frohmann. By Anthony 
Trollop k. 

Marion Fay. ' By A. Trollope, 
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Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each. 


Popular Novels, Cheap Editions of. 

[Wilkie Collins’s Novels and Besant and Rice’s Novels may also be had 
In doth limp at as. 64 . See, too, the Piccadilly Novels, / or Library Edition**} 


BY EDMOND ABOUT . 

The Fellah. 

BY HAMILTON AIDk 
Confidences, 

Carr of Carrlyon. , 

BY MRS. ALEXANDER . 
Maid, Wife, or Widow P 
BY W. BESANT & JAMES RICE . 
Heady- Money Mortiboy. 

With Harp and Crown. 

This Son of Vulcan. 

My Little Girl. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 

The Golden Butterfly. 

By Celia's Arbour. 

The Monks of Thelema. 

’Twas in Trafalgar's Bay. 

The Seamy Side. 

The Ten Years’ Tenant. 


By Wilkie toLLifta— toflfc 
The Two Destinies. 

The Hftunted Hotel. 

Fallen Leaves. 

Jezebel's Daughter 

BY DUTTON COOK \ 

Leo. 

BY MRS . ANNIE EDWARDES . 
A Point of HohouP. 

Arohie Lovell. 

BY M. BETHAM'RD WA RDS. 
Felicia. 

BY EDWARD EGGLESTON . 
Roxy. 

BY PERCY FITZGERALD . 
Polly. | Bella Donna. 

Never Forgotten. 

The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
Seventy-five Brooke Street. 


BY SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 
Grantley Grange 

BY FREDERICK BOYLE. 
Camp Notes. | Savage Life. 

BY BRET HARTE. 

An Heiress of Red Dog. 

The Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Gabriel Conroy. | Flip. 


BY MRS . BURNETT. 

Surly Tim. 

BY MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 
Deceivers Ever. 

Juliet s Guardian. 

BY MACLAREN COBBAN . 
The Cure of Souls. 

BY C. ALLSTON COLLINS . 
The Bar Sinister. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
Matonina. | Basil, 
elide and Seek. 

The Dead Secret 
The Queen of Hearts. 

My Miscellanies. 

The Woman in White# 

Tho Moonstone. 

Man and Wife. 

Poor Miss Flnoh. » 

Miss or Mrs.?* 

The New Magdalen. 

The Frozen Deep. 

The Law and the Lady. 


BY ALBANY DE FONBLANQUB 
Filthy Lucre. 

BY R. E. FRANCILLON. 

Olympia. | Queen Cophetua. 

BY EDWARD GARRETT . 
The Capel Girls. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON . 
Robin Gray. 

For Lack of Gold. * m 
What will the World Say? 

In Honour Bound. 

The Dead Heart. 

In Love and War. 

For the King. 

Queen of the Meadow. 

La Pastures Green, 


BY JAMES GREENWOOD . 
Dick Temple, 

_ BX ANDREW HALLWAY. 
Every-day HgpeVs. 

BY LADY mJFFUS HARDY. 
Paul Wyr ter'B Sacrifice. 

BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 

Bt JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. | Ellice Quentin. 

BY TOM HOOD. 

A Golden Heart. 

BY VICTOR HUGO. 

The Hunchback of Notre Dame# 
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Popular Novels— continued, 
BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT* 
Thornier oft’ s Model. 

- BY JEAN ING$LQW. 

Fated to be Free. 

BY VENkY JAMES , Jtm. 

Confidence.' 

BY HARRIETT JAY . 

The Queen 61 Connaught. 
The Dark Colleen. 

BY HENRY KINGSLEY, 
Number Seventeen. 

O&kshott Castle. 

BY E. LYNN LINTON . 
Patricia Kemball. 

Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 

Under which Lord ? 

With a Silken Thread. 

by jvstin McCarthy ; m.p . 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 
Dear Lady Disdain. 

My Enemy’s Daughter. 

A Fair Saxon. 

Linley Rochford. 

Miss Misanthrope. 

Donna Quixote. 

BY AGNES MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins. 

BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID . 
Thj Evil Eye. | Lost Bose. 

BY FLORENCE MARRY AT. 
Open! Sesame! 

A Harvest of Wild Oats. 

A Little Stepson. 

Fighting the Air. 

Written in Fire. 

BY JEAN MWDLBMASS . 

Touch and Go. 

Mr. Doxihion. 

BY D. CHRISTIE JJ MURRAY, 

A Life’s Atonemen*. 

Bt MRS . 0 LI PH ANT. 

Whiteladies. 

. BY OUtfiA. 

Held In Bondage. *■ 

Strathmore. I Chandos. 
Under Two Flags, 

I daho . 

Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage. 
Tricotrin 

Fuck. I S*oUe Ferine. 


By Ouiba— 

A Dog of Flanders* 

Pascarel. 

Two Little Wooden Shoes. 
Signa, 

In a Winter City. 

Ariadne. | Friendship. 

Moths. I Pipistrelio. 

A Village Commune. 

BY JAMES PAYN. 

Lost Sir MassingbercL 
A Perfect Treasure, 

Bentinck's Tutor. 

Murphy’s Master. 

A County Family. 

At Her Mercy. 

A Woman s Vengeance. 

Cecil’s Tryst. 

The Clyffards of Clyffe. 

The Family Scapegrace. 

The Foster Brothers. 

Found Dead. 

Gwendoline’s Harvest, 
Humorous Stories. 

Like Father, Like Son, 

A Marine Residence. 

Married Beneath Him. 

Mirk Abbey. 

Not Wooed, but Won. 

Two Hundred Pounds Reward, 
The Best of Husbands, 
Waller’s Word, j Halves. 
Fallen Fortunes. 

[ What He Cost Her. 
i Less Black than we’re Painted. 
By Proxy. 

Under One Roof, 

High Spirits. 

A Confidential Agent, 

Carlyon’s Year. 

BY EDGAR A . POE. 

The Mystery of Marie Roget. 

BY CHARLES REA PE, D C.L.\ l 
It is Never Too Late to Mend. 
Hard Cash. 

Peg Woffington. 

Christie J ohnstone, 

Griffith Gaunt. 

The Double Marriage. 

Love Me Little. Love Me Long. 
Foul Play. 

The Cloister a&d the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 

The Autobiography of aThlef 
Put Yourself in his Place. 
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Popular NoVels— continued. 
BY MRS. J. H. RIDDELL . 
Her Mother’s Darling. 

BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
Gaslight and Daylight. 

BY JOHN SAUNDERS . 
Eouna to tliQ Wheel. 

Guy Waterman. 

One Against the World, 

The Lion in the Path. 

BY ARTHUR SK ETC II LEY. 

A Match in the Dark. 

BY WALTER THORN BURY. 
Tales for the Marines. 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Way we Live Now. 

The American Senator. . 


BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE 
Diamond Out Diamond. 

BY MARK TWAIN. 

A Pleasure Trip in Europe, 
Tom Sawyer. 

An 1 die Excursion; 

BY LADY WOOD. 

Sabina, 

BY EDMUND YATES , # 

Castaway. 

Forlorn Hope. 

Land at Las& 

ANONYMOUS. 

Paul Ferroll. 

Why P. Ferroll Killed his Wife, 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS IN THE PRESS . 


The Chaplain of the Fleet. By 

15hsant and Rirp. 

The Shadow of the Sword. By 
Rom kt Buchanan. 

A Child of Nature R. Buchanan. 
Sweet Anne Page. By Mur- 

TIW'R OlU INI,. 

Transmigration. Ditto. 

Frances. Ditto. 

Sweet and Twenty. , Ditto. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. Ditto. 
From Midnight to Midnight. Do. 
A Fight with Fortune. Ditto. 
The Village Comedy. Ditto. 
You Play me False. Ditto. 
The Black Robe, By Wilkie 
Colton s. 

One by One. R F. Fkancfllgn. 
Dr Austin’s Guests. W.tiiLiiisur. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 

By Wim mm Gji.bi i' r. 

James Duke By Wm. Gilh-kt. 
Sebastian Strome. By Julian 
11am tmorml 

Ivan de Bircn. By .Sir A. Helps. 


, The Leaden Casket, By Mrs. 

| Alfrkd Hunt. 

i The Rebel of the Family, By 
J Mrs. Lynn LintiDn, 

“ My Love ! " E. Lynn Linton, 
Paul Faber, Surgeon. By Geo. 

| MacDonald, LL.D. 

; Thomas Wingfold, Curate. Do. 
! New Republic. W.H.Mallouc. 

Phoebe a Fortunes. By Mrs, 

; Roiu-ut O'Ri.jmy, 

From Exile By James Payn. 

1 Some Private Views. Ditto, 
j Valentina, By E. C, Price. 

: A Levantine Family. By Da /lb 
St. John. • 

j The Two Dreamers. By John 
( Saundlkk. 

! The Mysteries of Heron Dyke, 
j l)y T. \V. Sim.ight. 

[ Cressida. By Bertha 9uomas* 
Proud Maisie. BerthaThomas. 
! The Violin-Player. Ditto. 

! Wliat She Came Through. By 


Fcap. S\o, picfcuro covers, n. each. j 

Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. By Bret IIarte.V 
The Twins of Table Mountain, By Bki: t ‘ hIrte. * 

Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. l)£ Ji t 

Kathleen Mavourneen. By the Author J “ '(Wat Lass o’ Lowrie’s/* 
Lindsay’s Luck. By the Author of ^That Lassp 1 Lowrie’s." 

Pretty Polly Pemberton. By the Author of “ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s." 
Trooping \^ith CrowS. By Mr<. Pirki>. 

The Professor's Wife. By msOnaed Graham, 

A Double Bond. By Linda Vili.ari 
Esther’s Glove. Dv R. E. Francillon. 

Tne Garden that Paid the Rent. By Tom jeerold. 
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PlanchS (J. R.), Works by ( 

The Cyclopaedia of Costume; or, A Dictionary of Dress-Regal, 
Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Military— from the Eatlfrst Period in England 
to the Reign of George the Third. Includin'* Notices of Contemporaneous 
Fashions on the Continent, and a Genei.il History of the Costumes of the 
Principal Countr eSTof Europe. By J. R. Planch^, Somerset Herald. 
Two Vols. demy 4to, half morocco, profusely Illustrated with Coloured 
and Plain Plates and Wtoodcuts, £y ys. The Volumes may ako l>e had 
srparately (each complete in itself) at £3 13s. (d each; Vol. I. The 
Dictionary. Vol. II. A General History of Costume in Europe. 

The Pursuivant of Arms ; or, Heraldry Founded upon Facts. By 
r J. R. Planch &. With Coloured Frontispiece and 300 Illustrations. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, ys, 6 d. 

Songs and Poems, from 1819 to 1879. By T. R. Planciiu. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by his Daughter, Mrs. Mac earn ess, Crown 8vo, 
c loth extra, 6s. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Illustrations, 75. 6 d. 

Poe’s Choice Prose and Poetical Works. 

With B aude laire's Essay on h i s I .ife and Writings. 

Small 8vo, cloth extra, with 130 Illustrations, 3s. 6 d. 

Prince of Argolis, The ; 

__A Story of the Old Greek Fairy Time. By J. Moyr Smith. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7 $. 6 d. 

Rabelais’ Works. 

baithfully Translated from the French, with variorum Notes, and 

numerous characteristic Illustrations by Gustave Doke. 
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* Handsomely printed, price 55, 

Boll of Battle Abbey, The ; 

or, A List of the Principal Warriors who-, came over from Normandy 
with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, A J). 1066-7. 
With the principal Arms emblazoned in Gold a,fiwl Colours: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, 4s. 6d. e*adh. 


“ Secret Out ” Series, 

The Pyrotechnist’s Treasury; 

or, Complete Art of Making Fire- 
works. By Thomas Kentish. With 
numerous Illustrations. 

The Art of Amusing : 

A Collection of Graceful Arts.Games, 
Tricks, Puzzles, and Charades. By 
Frank Belle w. 300 Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky : 

Very Easy 'l ricks, Very Difficult 
Tricks, White Magic, Sleight ot Hand. 
Edited by W. II. Cremer. 200 Illusts. 

The Merry Circle : 

A Book ot New Intellectual Gaines 
and Amusements By Clara Bel- 
r lw. Many Illustrations, 


The : \ t ) 

i Magician’s Own B6'ok 1 

Performances with and Balls, 

! Eggs, Hals, Handkerchiefs, &e. All 
j from actual Experience, Edited by 
I VV. H. Cremer. 2oe Illustrations. 

| Magic No Mystery : . 

| Tricks with Cards, Dice, Balls, &c., 
i with fully descriptive Directions ; the 
! Art of Secret Writing; Training of 
, Pei forming Animals, &c. Coloured 
; Frontispiece and many Illustrations.- 
The Secret Out ; 

I One Thousand Tricks with Cards, 
and other Recreations ; with Enter- 
taming Experiments in Drawing 
J room or “ White Magic.” By W. H. 

> Cremer. 300 Engravings. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, bs 

Senior.— Travel and Trout in the Antipodes. 

An Angler’s Sketches in Tasmania and New Zealand. By Wiluam 
Senior (“ Red-Spinner ”), Author of " By Stream and Sea.” 


Shakespeare : 

The First Folio Shakespeare.— Mr. William Sihkespkarl’s 
Comedies, Histones, and Tragedies. Published according to the true 
Oiiginall Copies London, Printed by Isaac IaggakD and Ed. Blount. 
1623 — A Repro luction of the extremely rare original, in reduced facsimile 
by a photographic process— ensuring the strictest accuracy in every 
detail. Small 8vo, balf-Roxburghc, 7$ tuf. 

The Lansdowne Shakespeare. Beautifully printed in * red 
and black, in small but very clear type. With engraved facsimile ot 
Dkolshout's Po: tr.ut. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6 U . 

Shakespeare for Children : Tales from Shakespeare. By 
Charles and Mary Lamp. With numerous Illustrations, coJo^F|«rRnd 

/ plain, by J. Moyr Smith Crown 4to, cloth gilt, Ct ' 1 

T 


, 

Lccfimt of 
j Slfems of 
Age to the 


The Handbook of Shakespeare Music. %mg«an Accc. 

350 Pieces of Music, set to Words taken from tljrxPlnys and JCj 
Khakespnuic, the compositions ranging frofn Jim Eljfeabethan A$ 
Present Time. By Alfred Roffe. 4to, HilTR- 
A Study of Shakespeare. By Algernon Leases Swinburne, 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. % ^ 

Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 10 full-page Tinted Illustrations, 7 5. 6 d, 

Sheridan’s Complete Works, 

with Life and Anecdotes, Including his Dramatic Writings, printed 
fromgtfre Original Editions, his Works in Prose and Poetry,' Transla- 
tions. Speeches, Jokes, Puns. &c, With a Collection of Sheridaniana. 
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Crown 8vo, doth extra, with ieo Illustrations, 7s. 64, 

Signboards: 

Their History. With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and Remarkable 
Characters. By Jacob ♦L arwood and John C a mden Hotten. 

Cfrbwisi 8 vo, doth extra, gilt, 6s. 64, 

Slang pictionaacy, The: 

Etymological, Histoi'jgjtl, an d Anec dotal. _____ 

Exquisitely printed in miniature, cloth extra, gilt edges, as. 64, 

■ Smoker^* Text-Book, The. 

By J. HAMtSR, F.R.S.L. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 14s. 

South-West, The New: 

Travelling Sketches from Kansas, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Northern Mexico. By Ernst VON IIesse-WartegC. With 100 
fine Illustr atio ns and 3 M a ps. [In pre para tion. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 55. 

Spalding.— Elizabethan Demonology : 

An Essay in Illustration of the Belief in the Existence of Devils, and 
the P owers possessed by them. _By T, Alfred Spalding, LL B. 

Crown 4to, with Coloured Illustrations, cloth gilt, 6 s. 

Spenser for Children. 

By M. H. Towry, With Illu stratio ns by Wa lte r J. M organ. 

A New Edition, small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Staunton— Laws and Practice of Chess ; 

Together with an Analysis of the Openings, and a Treatise on End 
G anr% By How ard Staunto n. Ed it ed by Robert B. Woumald. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 95, 

Stedman.— Victorian Poets : 

Criti cal Essays . By Edm und Clarence Ste dman. 

Stevenson (R. Louis), Works by : 

Familiar Studies of Men and Books. By R. Louis Stevenson, 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6 is. 

New Arabian Nights. By R. Louis Stevenson. New and 

"^Iheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

« WeLiust place the l Ncw A t obi an Nights * very high indeed, almost hors cok 
COurs, the fatio n/if the presen t Mali. G azkt'ic. ^ 

Two ipu, crownpro, with numerous Portraits and Illustrations, 24s. 

Strahan.-^Tt7enty Years of a Publisher’s 

. Life, By AL qftNPEft Strahan, [In preparation. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 64. 

Strutt’s Sports and Pastime^ of the People of 

England ; including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May 
Games, Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, and Pompous 
Spectacles, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. With 140' 
Illustrations. Edited by William Hqn$, 




CHATTO 6- VI 'INDUS, PICCADILLY. 


Crown 8vo, with a Map of Suburban London, doth extra, 7*. 64, 

Suburban Homes (The) of London : 

A Residential Guide to Favourite London Localities, -their Society 
Celebrities, and Associations. With their Cental, Rates* 

and House Accommodation. 


J ith their , 

1th mtsttations, 71J 




Crown Bvo, cloth extra, with 1 

Swift’s Choice Works, j — 

In Prose and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, andKcsimilei Of the 
Maps in the Original Edition of 11 Gulliver’s TraveEs. 1 ' 


Swinburne’s (Algernon C.) Works : 


The Queen Mother and Rosa* 

mond. Fcap. 8vo, 5 s. 

Atalanta in Calydon. 

A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 69. 

Ohastelard. 

A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 71. 

Poems and Ballads. 

First Series. Fcap. Bvo, 95. Also 
in crown Bvo, at same price. 

Poems and Ballads. 

Second Series. Fcap. 8vo, 99. Also 
in crown 8vo, at same price. 

Notes on Poems and Reviews. 
8vo, is. 

William Blake: 

A Critical Essay. With Facsimile 
Paintings. Demy 8vo, i6i. 

Songs before Sunrise, 

Crown 8vo, ior. 6 J. 

Bothwell : 

A Tragedy, Crown 8vo, x«. to. 


George Chapman : 

An Essay. Crown 8vo, 71. 

Songs of Two Nations. 

Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Essays and Studies. 

Crown 8vo, 12s. » / 

Erechtheus : 

A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, Si. 

Note of an English Republican 

on the Muscovite Crusade. 8vo, is, 

A Note on Charlotte Bronte. 

Crown 8 vo, 6s. 

A Study of Shakespeare. 

Crown 8vo, 8 s. 

Songs of the Springtides. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Studies in Song. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 

Mary Stuart : 

A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 81. 
Tristram of Lyonesse, and other 
Poems. Crown Bvo, 9s. . 


■f 




Medium 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7 $, 6d, 

Syntax’s (Dr.) Three Tours, 

In Search of the Picturesque, in Search of Consolation, Search 

/ of a Wife. With the whole of Roland son’s droll tlustra- 
tions in Colours, and a Life of the Author b/“ 

Four Vols, small 8vo, cloth board . r 



Table’s History of English Literature. 

Translated by Henry V^n Laun. * ** 

Also a Popular Edition, in Two Vols. crown 8v o, doth extra, 151, 

Crown 8vo, doth gilt, profusely Illustrated, Ct, 

Tales of Old Thule. 


Collected and Illustrated by J, Moyk Smith* 
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